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1.—Cutch; or, Random Sketches, taken during a Residence in one of 
the Northern Provinces of Western India: interspersed with Legends 
and Traditions. By Mrs. Postans. 8vo. London: Smith, Elder, 
and Co, 1839. 

2.—The Present and Future Prospects of our Indian Empire. By 
Cart. G. E. Wesrmacott, 37th Bengal Inf., &c. London: Hooper, 
1838. 

3.—Steam to India, vid the Red Sea, and vid the Cape of Good Hope. 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1838. 


At the present moment when the public mind is so extraordinarily 
excited about the affairs and prospects of our Eastern Empire, any 
book which describes or speculates about the country is sure to be 
welcomed, even although its views may have been hastily formed, 
and its general qualities be of an inferior order. The works at the 
head of our paper, however, would at any time be acceptable ; for 
each of the writers, it is manifest, possesses the abilities and the 
literary accomplishments that would produce and set off a work on 
any theme which they might happen to study and to adopt. Under 
these circumstances, both general and special, we shall be held 
excused when we allow them a considerable space in our pages. 
Mrs. Postans’ work immediately treats of the very region which 
at this moment is perhaps the seat of war, and in which British 
interests are vitally concerned. Cutch forms the last province of 
India on the frontier towards Persia, and one of the outposts of our 
Indian empire. It lies between the sixty-eighth and seventy-second 
degrees of east longitude, and the twenty-second and twenth-fourth 
degrees of north latitude. Its greatest length is about one hundred 
and sixty-five miles; its breadth, where widest, is fifty-two miles, 
but narrows at a certain quarter to fifteen. Its boundaries on the 
west is the most easterly mouth of the Indus ; the desert of salt and 
water, called the Runn, stretches along its northern and north- 
eastern limits ; while the Gulph of Cutch and the Indian Ocean 
bounds its sides. The coast is much indented, affording many bays 
suitable for anchoring. It contains coal-beds that promise to afford 


a large supply of the most valuable of all minerals ; and its plains 
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appear to be better fitted for the cultivation of cotton than any other 
region of India. 

The institutions of this particular province are strictly feudal ; the 
chiefs, amounting in number to two hundred and fifty, hold their 
fiefs from the Rao, under a military tenure, each being hereditary, 
but liable to forfeiture. They are termed the brothcrhood of the 
sovereign, whose authority is not greater than was that of European 
kings, during the Middle Ages, over their turbulent barons. 

In the year 1816, the country was in such a state of disorganisa- 
tion, that the interference, as in many other cases, of the British 
which had been solicited, led to a subsidiary treaty between the 
Bombay Government and the Rao. The terms, as usual, were that 
we should supply troops, for which the other party was to pay, and 
that a British Resident should on all occasions be consulted upon 
public affairs. It was not long after when we found it necessary to 
depose the ruler, and to appoint a regency which conducted the 
government for the heir until 1834, at which time he stepped into 
power, such as the British superior authority and actual support 
confer on the nominal princes in India. 

The capital of Cutch is Bhooj, near to which the military camp 
is situated. Here Mrs. Postans has resided for a very considerable 
space of time, applying herself closely and continuously to the study 
of the institutions, manners, and character of the people. She seems 
also to have threaded almost every part of the country, and to have 
visited all its remarkable towns and spots. ‘These, of course, she 
describes in her Sketches ; giving us the result of her observations, 
impressions, and reflections. ‘The arts, the literature, and the 
religion of the Cutchees come in for a due share of the writer’s views. 
All these things she treats in a manner that convey a very favour- 
able idea of her head, heart, and industry. She has much liveliness, 
is a felicitous sketcher, frequently there are proofs of superior acute- 
ness, while there is a predominance of common sense, that renders 
the work valuable as well as amusing. Her style is always pleasing ; 
but sometimes there are tokens of blue-stockingism, where the dis- 
play exceeds the necessity of the occasion, and only serves to gratify 
the ear when there is not much in the matter. After these few 
general observations, little else is necessary for us to do in regard to 
the Sketches than to open the book at any place at random for what 
has been set down at ‘“ Random,” as Mrs. Postans modestly 
describes her pencillings. ‘The Runn furnishes a curious subject, 
and affords the writer an opportunity to give us novelties with an 
agreeableness and freshness of manner that enhances the interest :— 


“Throughout Western India nothing could, perhaps, be found more 
worthy the observation of the traveller than the great Northern Runn; a 
desert salt plain, which bounds Cutch on the north and east, and extends 
from the Western confines of Guzzerat to the Eastern branch of the river 
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Indus ; approaching Bhooj at its nearest point, at about the distance of 
sixteen miles. This tract is of large extent, and between the months of 
May and October is flooded with salt water. During other parts of the 
year it is passable; but the glare is so great from the incrustation of salt, 
caused by the evaporation of the water, that it is seldom attempted, unless 
from the inducements of trade or the necessities of military duty. 

“ The distant aspect of the Runn resembles that of the ocean at ebb- 
tide ; and as some water always remains on it, the refraction of light pro- 
duces the most beautiful and mysterious effects, decorating it with all the 
enchantments of the most lovely specimens of mirage, whose magic power, 
exerting itself on the morning mists, endues this desert tract with the 
most bewitching scenes; rock, and hill, and tower, palmy hillocks, clumps 
of rich foliage, turreted castles, and Gothic arches, alike appear in quick 
succession, to charm and beguile the traveller: and 


‘The wayworn spirit hath a gleam 
Of sunny vales and woods,’ 


until, again slowly dissolving in the thin ether from which their fantastic 
forms emerged, they cheat him with their fair delusions, and pass away like 
a dream of fairy land. 

“There are several islands on the Runn, and a bright oasis of grassy 
land, known by the unromantic name ofthe Bunni. Thither, in patriarchal 
style, the shepherds take their flocks and lead a sunny pastoral life although 
surrounded by a desert marsh. bd * 

“ The Runn abounds with wild animals; and my wolf, the boar, and the 
wild ass, claim it for their dwelling-place. The borders of the Runn being 
rocky and precipitous afford them perfect protection: and the vegetation 
on the marshy ground near the Bunni and in other parts affords them ex- 
cellent pasture. It would not be uninteresting to a zoologist to cross this 
singular tract. Independently of the peculiar and rare character of its soil 
and general appearance, the natives have a custom of gathering together 
the whitened bones of the animals they find on it, with which they mark 
the road, to guide the traveller during either night or day. . 

“The most remarkable animal on this vast tract is the wild ass. It is 
singularly marked, and stands about thirteen hands high. It is of a light 
fawn colour, with a broad dun stripe down the middle of the back, and is 
handsome and well shaped. Herodotus tells us, that the Medes used wild 
asses to draw their chariots of war ; but it is difficult to imagine the animal 
controlled sufficiently for this purpose, as its nature seems peculiarly wild 
and untameable, and its fleetness enables it to distance the boldest riders. 
We had one captured on the Runn by means of a lasso, when very young : 
it was of small size, and a playful, pretty little creature—a sort of pet in 
our camp, where it was suffered to trot about as it liked, never having 
betrayed any desire to return to its native wilds. In this case, civilization 
had been active, for the character of the animal is undeniably timid. How- 
ever, as no one has ever succeeded in capturing one of the species, when 
full grown, it is impossible to judge what degree of docility it might 
acquire by a long domestication with man; but I am induced to believe 
that the nature of the wild ass is still the same as it was in the land of Uz, 
when Job cried, ‘ Who hath sent out the wild ass free? or who hath 
loosed the bands of the wild ass ; whose house I have made the wilderness, and 
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the barren Jand his dwelling. He scorneth the multitude of the city, 
neither regardeth he the crying of the driver. The range of the mountains 
is his pasture, and he searcheth after every green thing.’ ” 


The aristocracy of Cutch are called Jharrejahs, and rank as 
Rajpoots among the Hindt castes. But Cutch having been over- 
run by Mahomedans, the believers in the Prophet are as numerous 
as in the other provinces of India. The people in general, however, 
are not very particular in their distinctions between the doctrines of 
Mahomet and those of the Brahmins ; having accommodated the 
two creeds conveniently together. [ut the present Rao has been 
educated by the British, and, it is hoped, is a Christian at heart. 
Yet he complies outwardly with the Janus-sort of belief of his sub- 


jects. There is one sect, that is not so careless on the subject of 


religion as the majority. ‘This class have monastic establishments, 
while their priests are vowed to celibacy, and distribute their income 
in alms. Here are some notices of another sect, the dress of whose 
priests bears a striking resemblance to the Roman toga :— 


‘* The Jains are not polytheists, and pay no respect to the Hindu gods; 
but although they regard the Brahmins with great hatred, they have many 
customs in common with them. The Jains burn their dead, pay great 
reverence to their Gurus, or spiritual teachers, and believe that a life of 
solitary privation will entitle a devotee to an absorption into the Supreme 
Being. They profess to believe in one God, whom they endue with the 
attributes of wisdom, power, eternity, and intuition; but affirm, that the 
government of the world is independent of him, that matter is eternal, and 
that the harmony of the visible world is dependent only on natural and 
organic laws, which must be everlasting.” 


The character of the Cutchees in a moral point of view is forbid- 
ding ; and many of their customs barbarous and inhuman. Infanti- 
cide is a very prevalent crime among them, arising in a great 
measure from the influence of caste, the female children as in other 
dark places of the earth being the chief victims. The Rajpoot 
Jharrejahs can only take wives from a tribe below them ; but they 
at the same time can only let daughters go to a tribe above them. 
Celibacy is held to be criminal, and intermarriage in a tribe to be 
incest. But the Rajpoot Jharrejahs have no tribe above them ; 
and therefore their daughters must all be murdered. This is done 
by putting opium on the breasts of the mothers; the wives, strange 
to say, being more prone in Cutch to the barbarity than the hus- 
bands. But though the lords already named do not allow their 
daughters to live, because suitable matches can nowhere be found 


for them, they are not so proud in regard to their own choice, beauty 
being the principal consideration. 


“ The Soodahs, although not a provincial tribe, may be mentioned here, 
as being intimately convected with Cutch, both by their predatory excur- 
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sions and the intermarriages of their beautiful daughters with the Rajpoot 
Jharrejahs. ‘This tribe reside in Wandhs, or grass huts, on the great 
desert of the Thurr, in a state of peculiar wretchedness and privation. 
Ignorant and barbarous, they pass their lives as shepherds, frequently 
assembling in hordes, and making forays across the Northern Runn, into 
the neighbouring provinces, and driving back the cattle of the villagers to 
their Wandhs, where they for a time subsist in peace on milk and the few 
vegetables of the jungle. 

* The Soodahs find their principal source of riches in the beauty of their 
daughters, for one of whom rich Mahomedans will frequently pay ten 
thousand rupees. Rajahs and wealtliy chieftains despatch their emissaries, 
as Abraham sent his servant to seek a wife for Isaac of the daughters of 
Nahor; and, like Bethuel, the Soodah father offers no objection to a 
wealthy suitor, but, on the contrary, robs his son-in-law before his camels 
and servants depart. Beside the wells, and in the hovels of the Thurr, full 
many a flower of female loveliness would blush unseen but for the fame of 
their surpassing beauty, which claims and maintains its ascendancy, and 
transplants the blossom of the desert to bloom amidst the gorgeous pomp of 
aroyalharem. It is said, that the Soodah women are artful and cunning ; 
and that by these qualities they gain a powerful influence over the minds of 
their liege lords, to whom they bear little affection. The Soodah wife of 
a Rajpoot cares only for her son ; and, report avers, hesitates little to dispose 
of the father, to invest his heir with the estate. 

“The Soodalis themselves never intermarry, but form alliances with the 
people of the neighbouring provinces. From this circumstance it is reason- 
able to infer that the daughters inherit their fairness from their paternal 
ancestry; as otherwise it would be less uncommon.” 


The British Government has exerted itself to put an end to the 
custom of destroying children ; but from the strict secrecies of the 
people’s domestic system, it is hardly possible to know what is going 
on within doors. Suttees are not uncommon, the native govern- 
ment, according to treaty, being independent of our control in re- 
gard to such matters as do not interfere with public peace and inter- 
national questions. Indeed the treatment which the women meet 
with can hardly render self-immolation a wonder. When tyranny 
and cruelty can thus be set at nought, and perfect happiness, as it 
is believed, must follow such a meritorious act, the practice is ex- 


plicable. The following is the account of one tragedy of the 
kind :— 


“The ranee’s old water-bearer was, doubtless, supported by the opin- 
ions of her caste ; and being oppressed by age, and many infimities, she 
believed that they, being all inseparably connected with a former birth, 
might be laid down with her life, and that she might be borne again to the 
enjoyment of energy, youth, and hope. In this case, also, every persuasion 
was used to induce the devoted one to abandon her design: but of course 
ineffectually, and the poor old creature, having hada hole dug in the 
ground, near the large tomb, capable of holding her in a perpendicular posi- 
tion, suffered her son to lift her into it, and pile the earth about her. Be- 
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fore her grave was closed, while yet the breath of heaven fanned her face, 
and the glad scenes of life floated before her eyes, she made a request so 
singular, that I can find no one to account for it. She desired an inverted 
chattee to be placed over her head; which done, the earth was thrown over 
it, and in a few seconds trampled down with shouts of exultation. The 
unexhausted air in the chattee must have preserved life for a short time 
after the grave had been filled in; and probably, while her pulse yet beat, 
the fiendish shouts of her murderers rang in her ears, and mingled with the 
agonising death of this infatuated woman.” 


Even the wives of the present Rao, educated by the British, 
though he has been, are kept in a most degraded and demoralized 
condition. What then must be the fate of women in a lower 
sphere ?— 


“Notwithstanding the delicacy of her appearance, a Cutchee woman is 
capable of great exertion, and she pursues the fatiguing routine of daily 
duty without a murmur of discontent. At early dawn she grinds the corn 
for family consumption, collects the materials for firing, cleans the cooking 
utensils, and sweeps out the dwelling. Then, with probably a tier of 
three water-vessels on her head, an infant seated on one hip, which she 
supports with her arm passed round its body, andan elder child clinging to 
her skirts, she walks to the nearest well, or tank, returns with the water, 
cooks the family meal, and sits down to her spinning-wheel. After this, 
she again goes to the tank to wash herself and her clothes. This, indeed, 
constitutes her sole amusement. Divested of her upper clothing, she sits 
in the water laughing and chatting to her neighbours, or trolling some 
simple ditty, as, with garments neatly tucked around her, she beats her 
linen against a stone, or holds aloft her gaily coloured saree, to dry and 
warm in the sunny breeze.’ 


So that it would appear after all, not having ever known or heard 
of a more agreeable condition, these poor creatures contrive to 
extract amusement from their toils. Contentedness and submission 
are admirable neutralizers of evil. 

One of the most remarkable features in the Cutchee character is 
that of imitation. This cleverness is displayed in a striking man- 
ner in their mechanical performances. ‘They are upon the whole 
very ingenious :— 


‘The workmen have few tools, and those they have are of the most 
primitive description. Thus, in embossing a cup, or snuff-box, which when 
finished, displays a graceful garlanding of the most delicate flowers, with 
minute leaves, tendrils, and stems connecting them, the workman forms a 
large lump of lac round a wooden handle in the form desired, and, having 
moulded the silver on it, punches it out, in the pattern he requires it to 
be, by means of a little rough awl, apparently more calculated to mar, than 
to perfect, the tasteful elegance of the artist’s design. The execution of 
work under these disadvantages is necessarily tedious ; but its exactness 
and beauty must proportionably raise our admiration of the manual dexte- 
rity of the native artizan.” 
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Mrs. Postans has some sensible observations regarding the use 
which might be made of the imitative faculty and the ingenious 
tendencies of these comparatively ignorant people, towards raising 
their character and advancing their civilization. The fine arts can- 
not be expected to have attained to excellence in a country where, 
as we are told, several accomplishments of the sort, if on the part 
of females, are held to be inconsistent with good character. The fol- 
lowing notices are illustrative of one branch :— 


‘* The Hindu musicians have a diatonic scale of seven primitive notes, 
agreeing in sound, I believe, with our major mode. These notes are 
arranged into six simple melodies, entitled rawgs, or modes; and these 
are again variated into thirty-six airs, or branches, called rawgnees. ‘The 
six rawgs, and the rawgnese, are supposed to have an imaginary existence, 
as nymphs and genii, and to preside over the divisions of time. The six 
rawgs answer to the morning, noon, sunset, evening, midnight, and 
dawn; and the thirty-six rawgnees attend the intermediate hours. They 
have also six airs for the seasons, which are considered as the offspring 
of the rawgness, and are more modern compositions, All the Hindu songs 
are written for these airs; and it is considered bad taste to play them at 
any but their appointed hours. I have not been able to find that the 
Hindus possess any system of musical notation. Their modes are acquired 
orally ; and they possess books called the rawg-malas, which contain songs 
adapted to the thirty-six airs, but without musical notes. All the songs 
in these books are headed with paintings of the nymphs and genii of the 
Hindu modes, each bearing the title of a rawgnee. Every branch of 
knowledge amongst the Hindus, however scientific may be its subject, is 
embellished with beautiful allegories and poetical ideas; and in their 
musical divisions this is most remarkable. Not only are "the six rawgs 
themselves described as six genii, wedded to nymphs beautiful as houris, 
but we are assured that these airs are the favourite melodies of flights of 
fairies who sing to them the loves of Krishna and Radha, at the banquets 
of the heaven-born Indra. ‘The musicians of Cutch are acquainted with 
all these principles of composition, and have attained considerable pro- 
ficiency in their application. ‘They use instrumental music for three pur- 
poses: as an assistance of bardic recitals; as an accompaniment to the 
movements of their dancers; and as forming a part of their religious 
ceremonies.” 


The chieftains of the Cutchees, like other feudal lords, take great 
delight in listening to recitals of their gallant deeds ; and not a few 
have been the occasions when these military lords have signalized 
themselves before they had to compete with gunpowder. Most of 
them have bards. Others of the tuneful and poetic tribe seem to 
make a livelihood as strollers :— 


‘* As provincial bards, Cutch possesses its Bhats and Dadies, whose pro- 
fession it is to rehearse to the Jharrejah ¢hiefs the warlike deeds of their 
ancestry, whose glory is thus embalmed in the exaggerated metaphor of 
aucient story, originally composed to exalt the fame of the warrior princes, 
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and draw down a shower of their choicest favours. We were favoured 
with a visit from a celebrated Jharrejah bard, well learned in the early 
history of Cutch; he brought with him a volume of manuscript odes, 
written in the Guzzerati dialect, the sole topic of which was royal panegyric. 
At our request, he sang several of them to his Sitarr, with a pleasing and 
melodious voice, and in conclusion afforded me an interesting explanation 
of his art.” 


The legends and superstitions of the country afford fertile themes 
for poetic embellishment ; some specimens being presented by our 
authoress. Here is one :— 


‘It is related that, during the reign of a king of Cutch, named Lakeh,a 
Jogie lived, who was a wise man, and wonderfully skilled in the properties 
of herbs. For years he had been occupied in searching for a peculiar kind 
of grass, the roots of which should be burnt and a man be thrown into the 
flanes. The body so burnt would become gold, and any of the members 
might be removed without the body sustaining any loss ; as the parts so 
taken would always be self-restored. 

“It so occurred, that this Jogie, whilst following a flock of goats, 
observed one amongst them eating of the grass he was so anxious to procure. 
He immediately rooted it up, and desired the shepherd who was near to as- 
sist him in procuring firee-wood. When he had collected the wood and 
kindled a flame, into which the grass was thrown, the Jogie, wishing to 
render the shepherd the victim of his avarice, desired him, under some pre- 
tence, to make a few circuits round the fire. ‘The man, however, suspect- 
ing foul play, watched his opportunity, and, seizing the Jogie himself, he 
threw him into the fire and left him to be consumed. Next day, on 
returning to the spot, great was his surprise to behold the golden figure 
of a man lying amongst the embers. He immediately chopped off one of 
the limbs, and hid it. The next day he returned to another, when his 
astonishment was yet greater, to see that a fresh limb had replaced the one 
already taken. In short, the shepherd soon became wealthy, and revealed 
the secret of his riches to the king, Lakeh; who, by the same means, accu- 
mulated so much gold, that every day he was in the habit of giving one lac 
and twenty-five thousand rupees in alms to fakirs.”’ 


As in duty bound we shall ere closing Mrs. Postans’ volume let 
her be seen in one of those passages which perhaps she has laboured 
unusually to make beautiful, but where, according to our ideas, the 
result is inferior to the general features of the book, characterized as 


they are by ease, rapidity, and a talent for seizing upon descriptive 
points :-— 


“ Delusion is abroad: tourists write, and artists paint, heedless of fact, 
anxious only to bathe a favourite spot in all the light of graceful beauty, 
and the bright hues their own glowing and poetic imaginations suggest. 
But surely, if it be once admitted that truth alone is the keystone of 
knowledge, and, consequently, the only associate of good taste, it were 
better, where facts really exist, that ornament should be deemed super- 
fluous and ill-placed ; and I have no doubt that, as real knowledge increases, 
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its vanities will be seen, and the simple and vivid delineation of truth be 
held in most esteem, and constitute the real triumph of literature and the 
fine arts. ‘Teniers will find more admirers than Nicholas Poussin, and 
those writers gather greatest fame, who 


* Pour out all as plain 
As downright Shippen, or as old Montaigne.’ 


Then will nature be worshipped as she alone deserves, divested of the 
meretricious garb which only veils her beauty; she will be sought for by 
the path of knowledge, science will be the ministering flamen of her mys- 
teries, and the many will feel the harmony of her simple beauty. The 
institutions of man will be purified by her influence, his mind will recog- 
nise its powers, facts will appear, opinions will change, systems will arise, 
sincerity and benevolence will radiate throughout the world; and, reach- 
ing even the palmy shores of India, may plead the cause of the poor Hindu 
within the heart of man, and prove — 
‘That, where Britain’s pow’r 
Is felt, mankind will feel her mercy too.’ ” 


Before proceeding to notice either of the two pamphlets at the 
head of our paper, and with a view to enrich the article by intro- 
ducing a variety of information regarding some of the independent 
nations of Asia, the north-western frontiers of India, Affghanistan, 
Lahore, &c., we shall quote a passage from the second and enlarged 
edition which has recently appeared of * Conolly’s Overland Jour- 
ney to India,”’ which conveys a striking outline of a people’s man- 
ners and character. The nation we refer to is that of the Affghans, 
whose capital is Herat, so lately the scene of war. In several fea- 
tures these warlike people resemble the Scottish Highlanders :— 


“ Revenge for blood is, with an Affghaun, a duty which is rendered 
sacred by long custom, and sanctioned by his religion. If immediate op- 
portunity of retaliation should not present itself, a man will dodge his foe 
for years, with the cruel purpose ever uppermost in his thoughts, using 
every cunning and treacherous artifice to entrap or lull him into confi- 
dence, and thinking it no shame to attack him in a defenceless state. 
The public leave men to settle their own quarrels, not interfering, except, 
perhaps, in the case of a long-cherished feud between families which affects 
the interests of the community; and then they induce the man whose turn 
it is to retaliate, to accept the price of blood. * * 

“ Moolla Mohummud, our Heraut friend, told me the following story, 
the circumstances of which he said he could vouch for, as they occurred 
in a house which was close to one that he formerly lived in at Candahar, 
the females of which were intimate with his own. A Doorraunee of the 
neighbourhood of Candahar had a blood-feud with a young man whom 
he had long vainly watched, in the hope of finding him off his guard. 
At last he heard that his enemy had sent sweetmeats to the house of a 
resident of Candahar, as a preliminary to espousing his daughter, upon 
which he left his village, and came privately into thecity. The Affghauns, 
as before mentioned, have a custom called Naumzaud Bazee, (trysting )— 
the lover being secretly admitted to interviews with his mistress, which 
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frequently last until a late hour in the night. The avenger watched in 
vain for an opportunity, till the very night before the wedding; when he 
gained access to a court adjoining that of the house in which the girl lived, 
and boring a hole through a wall, lay in wait there with his matchlock. 
In the evening the lover came as usual to tryst. He had that day sent 
the customary present of the bridal dress and ornaments, but his betrothed, 
‘through modesty, had declined examining them before all her female 
acquaintance ;’ and when the young man asked if she approved of her 
trousseau, the mother explained this, and called her away to look at it 
then. ‘This was late on the night: the moment she went out, the blood 
avenger took aim at his victim as he sat on a low couch, and in perhaps 
the happiest moment of his life, shot him dead.” 


Captain Westmacott, in his pamphlet, takes a comprehensive 
view of the condition, relations, and prospects, not only of the 
various provinces of British India, but of central Asia and other 
countries bordering on our Eastern possessions. This view, we 
regret to say, is far from being consolatory or flattering to our 
nation and government. We hope the gallant author draws but the 
darkest side of the picture ; and indeed if the impressions we have 
received from the whole of our previous reading and inquiries be 
correct, we must hold that he has exaggerated evils and dangers, 
while, on the other hand, he has not communicated the whole truth 
or adduced with equal pains encouraging facts. Even upon the face 
of his own showing it appears to us that there is something like 
inconsistent colourings. He labours in one part of the publication 
to show that British sway in [ndia has been prejudicial, nay direful, 
in many of the most important respects, to the millions under our 
controul ; that as regards social and civic interests, nay morals and 
religion, the people have sadly degenerated ; that our rule is disliked 
and hated ; and upon the whole he so represents the matter in these 
and other concerns, that to be consistent with himself, if the well- 
being of mankind, of one of the largest divisions of the human race 
be a paramount object in his estimation, he ought, instead of stre- 
nuously urging our government and the nation to strengthen their 
hands in the East, and to take prompt steps to fortify their boun- 
aries—he ought, we say, to hail the approach of the period when we 
shall be driven from every settlement in Asia. Surely an enlight- 
ened patriotism cannot be incompatible with universal philanthropy ; 
surely the mere circumstance of our Indian empire being the most 
valuable of our foreign possessions ought not to be taken as a suffi- 
cient excuse for misruling, oppressing and demoralizing, generation 
after generation, countless multitudes of people. Yet Captain 
Westmacott declares, after a long residence in the East, after exten- 
sive travelling and observing, after inquiring earnestly concerning 
the past and the present, “that in places the longest under our 
rule there is the largest amount of depravity and crime;” that “ the 
influx of wealth, and the demoralization that everywhere (everywhere 
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is the word) dodges the footsteps of the European, are destroying 
the most valuable features of the national character.” We might 
quote many passages in which it is asserted that the happiness, the 
interests of the Indians, have severely suffered at our hands. The 
Missionaries have done no good—none at all; there have been no 
conversions ; and even where the Christian faith has been adopted 
or professed, it has always been to the manifest injury and demorali- 
zation of the professed convert ; it has added vastly to his disad- 
vantage, by bringing him into utter contempt among his former 
friends ; in short, to cite part of one sentence, the writer says, “ I 
think that not only are their labours (those of the Missionaries) 
thrown away, but very prejudicial consequences follow in their train.” 
In one paragraph he also declares, “ we preserve intact the rites 
and ceremonies of the natives, under a supervision which is not felt 
by them ;” and in the very next breath he condemns “ our anxiety 
to force the Christian religion on the native population ;” statements 
that seem to be at some variance. 

In regard to some countries at which the author glances, Persia, 
for example, he has no small share of blame to throw at our govern- 
ment for not only neglecting our vital interests in that Kingdom, but 
for not having kept good faith as an ally and friendly power, for 
having actually alienated the affections and the trust of a nation 
which should have been anxiously preserved as a sure bulwark 
against that Russian aggressive spirit which has long looked and 
been making stealthy strides towards our Eastern possessions. 
Now we are not going to enter into debate upon either of the points 
so strongly put as we have intimated; but, just to show how a 
person who adopts extreme views is apt to fall into incongruities, in 
certain parts of the pamphlet there are also encouragement and 
incentives held out to England upon the ground that in Persia 
there does exist a decided favour for Englishmen, a confidence in 
their honour and fair dealing, which is not extended to the people 
of other countries, to Russia, for instance. 

Having thus referred to the overstrained showings of the Cap- 
tain, we shall now call attention to some of his arousing and alarm- 
ing statements, for which, unquestionably, there are sufficient 
grounds, and which, we have as little doubt, will materially aid in 
keeping awake the strong excitement already abroad in regard to 
the retention of our Indian empire, and the designs of Russia in 
that quarter; for although the promptitude and energy of the 
Indian Government, of which tidings have recently reached this 
country, may for a time answer some of the arguments and alla 
many of the fears expressed with much force and knowledge of facts, 
in the pamphlet before us, the country must not sleep, or suppose 
for a moment that the wily Autocrat has relinquished his long fondly 
cherished designs. He has still Tartary for a line of march; while 
a most extended and potent system of bribery, as well as other 
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engines of ambition, are continually in operation in every direction 
by which our power can be diminished. 

Captain Westmacott clearly shows the immense importance of 
Cabool as an ally of the British Government in preference to the 
friendship of Runjet Singh ; an ally, however, which commercially 
and politically has been marvellously neglected by us :— 


“ Dost Mohammud, the ruler of Cabool, and the other Afghan chiefs, 
are, as I have said, favourably disposed to the British, and have long 
sought our alliance; but we have hitherto treated them with neglect, 
notwithstanding Dost Mohammud is in possession of the most important 
position in Asia as regards the security of British India. Cabool lies on 
the direct road by which an enemy would advance, and through which the 
manufactures of Britain are imported. The routes to India through 
Khorasan and Herat on the one side, and through Bokhara, Balkh, and 
over the steppes between the Caspian and the Indus on the other, meet at 
Cabool, at once the largest and wealthiest city below the Indian Caucasus, 
the most advantageous position that could be chosen for an emporium 
which would place our manufactures within reach of the Tartar races, 
and the point where an effective check may be given to an enemy advan- 
cing from the west. The chief of Cabool has always shown a desire to 
encourage commerce, by levying no higher duty on merchandize than 
two-and-a-half per cent.; and on the visit of our envoy on two occasions 
he was received by the merchants with marked attention. If Russia 
should establish herself either in Herat or Cabool, the neighbouring states 


would be obliged to join her alliance, for she would then have it in her — 


power at any moment to interrupt the commerce between Central Asia, 
India, and Persia.” 


Now the people over whom Runjet Singh rules are sworn ene- 
mies to the Afghans; how then can our treatment of the nation 
tend but to the weakening of the barrier so essential to our security ? 
Besides, on the death of Runjet, which by reason of years and in- 
temperance cannot be far distant, there is every ground for expect- 
ing that his country will be torn by civil feuds, an excellent oppor- 
tunity for Russian diplomacy and gold to operate. But we must 
quote a few passages and refrain from remark, otherwise the design 
and force of our paper will be injuriously affected :— 


“Intelligent travellers have warned us against the secret intrigues of 
Russia, and the native India papers are filled with news from Persia and 
the countries on the northern frontier of India, of the most serious import 
to the security of our possessions— intelligence which has been hitherto 
regarded by the British public with apathy. The time is now come when 
we must be prepared to develop our best resources in order to recover 
that position which our feeble policy, mistaken economy, and a contempt 
of all diplomatic relations, have lost us. Is it not a reproach to England 
that, during our long occupation of India, we have neglected, until a very 
recent period, to push our inquiries into the countries beyond the Sutluj 
and Indus, notwithstanding they are the high road to our possessions, and 
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the route by which all invasions of India have been conducted from the 
time of Alexander the Great to that of Nadir Shah, and through which, 
if ever a Russian invasion takes place, its army must advance? Until 
the mission of Captain Burnes in 1832, we had scarcely any knowledge of 
the vast region lying between our frontier and the Caspian. Russia, 
since the time of Peter the Great, has been advancing with slow and 
stealthy step to the Indus by encroaching upon the weaker countries on 
her frontiers ; she allows nothing to divert her from this absorbing object, 
and her thoughts are directed to securing an influence in Bokhara, and 
Khiva, whilst we have shown a marked aversion to any political inter- 
course whatever with the countries of middle Asia. . * * 

‘It is only lately that we have ascertained the practicability of navi- 
gating the Indus, and that treaties have been concluded with the Sikh 
Rajah of Lahore and the Ameers of Sinde, by means of which communi- 
cations have been opened with the countries lying to the north-west of 
India. Large boats can ascend the Chenaub or Ascecines to Mooltan, and 
smaller vessels the Indus as high as Attock, while the other great rivers 
of the Punjaub enable the trader to reach Buhawulpoor, Lahore, Umritsir, 
and other populous and commercial cities, seated in a region with three 
million and a half of souls. The banks of the Indus are clothed with 
timber, and the forests of Kashmire supply abundance of cedar, pines, and 
valuable wood for ship-building and other purposes, which can be floated 
down the Jelum and Indus to the sea. 

“ British manufactures can now be poured into the Punjaub and the 
Delhi territory, and supply on the one hand the Sikh and Rajpoot popu- 
lations south of the Sutluj, amounting to about fourteen millions of souls, 
and on the other the natives of Central Asia. 

‘“‘ The advantage of the Indus in diminishing the distance to be travelled 
over is enormous ; merchandize will reach the northern districts of India 
three months earlier by this means than by the routes of Calcutta and 
Bombay, and at one-half the expense of transport. Articles of British 
manufacture for the markets of Western India take the difficult route 
overland from Bombay, which lies chiefly through forest and over deep 
sand; and the merchants are obliged to hire armed escorts to protect their 
caravans from pillage. Goods landed at Calcutta are sent in boats up 
the Ganges and Jumna, and are five and six months reaching Delhi, while 
the risk of shipwreck by storms, and the dangerous navigation, render 
insurance necessary to a largeamount. All these difficulties can now be 
avoided by ascending the Indus from the sea. British manufactures are 
already superseding the native fabrics in the Upper Indus; and with a 
little care and common sense on the part of the government, equal suc- 
cess may be looked for in Central Asia. The plain and striped silks of 
the small Afghan district of Derejat on the west of the Indus, now subject 
to the Rajah of Lahore, are considered to surpass those of every other 
country, and three caravans leave annually for Cabool and Candahar, the 
first composed of no less than 29,000 camels. What a cheering picture 
this gives us of the wealth and resources of the country! 

“Buhawulpoor, on the left bank of the Hyphasis, in the territory of 
the chief of Daood Pootra, is another town admirably situated for trade, 
and celebrated for its silk fabrics. The caravans from Khorasan pass 
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through it on their way to Western India, and those of the Punjaub on 
their route to the principal towns of Sinde. 

“Our knowledge of the countries east of the Ganges was extremely 
imperfect until within the last fourteen years, but our territorial acquisi- 
tions from the Burmese in 1824, have enabled us to penetrate into them, 
and to supply our defective information. The coast of ‘Tenasserim, and 
the fertile valley of Assam, watered in its whole length by the Bruhma- 
pootr, are the most valuable of our new acquisitions. Assam yields abun- 
dance of silk, lac, mustard-oil, rice, timber, and ivory, and experiments 
now in progress promise success for the introduction of the tea- plant. 
Famine is unknown, and the value of labour owing to the abundance of 
the necessaries of life is remarkably low—the hire of a cultivator never 
exceeding four rupees, or eight shillings English per month. Assam is 
intersected by a prodigious number of fine rivers, flowing into the 
Bruhmapootr, which is navigable the whole distance from Suddya, where 
it leaves the hills, to the sea, The resources of this country, which is so 
admirably situated for commercial enterprize, and offers such opportunities 
for the employment of private capital, are daily developed; when I 
quitted it in 1835 not a single British merchant had settled there, nor do 
1 believe that half a dozen merchants ever visited the country. It isone 
of the many extensive regions open to British industry in the East, and 
it is to be hoped will not long continue neglected. Tenasserim, from its 
salubrious climate, its rich and varied productions, and its ports and har- 
bours, admirably situated for trade, enjoys every requisite for a valuable 
colony. Its sea coast, as well as Ye and Tavoy, abounds in iron and tin, 
teak and other timber for shipbuilding, wood, oils, gum, resins, caoutchou, 
and valuable dyes, ivory, rhinoceros’ horns and bees’ wax ; and the sugar- 
cane, indigo, rice, and coffee, thrive freely. * * * 

‘* In the event of an attack on our possessions from the north of the 
Indus our attitude must be purely defensive, for we have no force there 
sufficient for active operations. The whole of our disposable troops are 
concentrated on our eastern frontier, to meet an anticipated inroad of 
the Burmese, whose sovereign, after having made proof of the power 
of Britain, is again prepared to defy that power, and menace from the 
East an invasion of India. 

«The two points immediately threatened are at the extremities of the 
empire, 2,000 miles asunder, and nearly double the distance that inter- 
venes between Herat and Delhi, and with every means of transport at the 
command of Government, it would take five months to convey troops from 
Sylhet to our northen frontier. Even if the misunderstanding with Ava 
were adjusted, it would still be necessary to leave a large force behind to 
protect Calcutta. 

** Since the reduction made in the strength of corps, officers in com- 
mand of divisions have put forward frequent and urgent remonstrances to 
Government on the inadequacy of the force under their orders to carry 
on the details of duty in garrison and cantonments, but their remonstrances 
have been made in vain. The Government has however been obliged 
to enrol other regiments to supply the place of those disbanded by Lord 
Bentinck, and among the expedients to make good the deficiency of troops, 
it has withdrawn the native regiments from Oude, and raised an auxiliary 
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force to garrison that kingdom; this force is officered by Europeans, 
taken from native regiments of the line, which has in a degree impaired 
the efficiency of the latter. 

** With reference to the extent of territory included in our Indian Em- 
pire, and the frontier to be defended, the army has at no period been on 
so low a footing; and never has India been in greater need of a large 
body of disposable troops, or less prepared to assume an offensiye attitude. 

«“ Were the Muscovite hordes to cross the Attock, all our allies and 
tributaries would probably be in arms; it would be a signal for the Sikhs, 
the Rajpoots, the Mahrattas, the Rohillas, and the warriors of Oude, to 
fling away their scabbards. ° . * * 

* The Indus is the natural boundary of India on the west, and Attock on 
the east bank of that river, in lat. 33° 56°. N. long, 72° E., was always 
considered the frontier town. Attock signifies, in the Hindoo language, 
* The Bar,” or “ Limit,” and its ancient name, Varunashyu, which it still 
retains, has the same meaning; it was so called, and the boundary of India 
determined by the great legislator of the Hindoo who enacted that no Hindvo 
should pass ‘The Forbidden Stream’ without degradation. The same idea of 
the fitness of the Attock for the boundary of a great empire was attained 
and acted upon by the Afghan and Tartar conquerors, who considered their 
dominions insecure without this effectual line. And the great advantages 
the Indus holds out for the transport of troops and merchandise, in being 
navigable all the way below Attock to the sea, need not be enlarged on. 

‘* Alexander the Great threw a bridge across the Indus at Taxila, now 
Attock, and was followed in aftcr ages by Timour and Nadir Shah, who 
advanced upon India by nearly the same route. The volume of the Indus 
is augmented at this place by the river Cabool and several tributaries 
from the Indian Caucasus, and the current flows with great velocity 
among rocks, which confine the channel, and rise above the margin. 
These circumstances induced Akbar, the wisest and the greatest prince 
that filled the throne of the Moguls, to erect a fortress here in A.D. 1581, 
and Nadir Shah built another fortress near the same spot preparatory to 
invading India in 1739. The situation of the present fortress is ill 
chosen, from heing commanded by a neighbouring height; but Runjeet 
Singh early saw the necessity of securing Attock to protect his empire 
against irruptions from the north, and he accordingly seized it from the 
Afghans in 1818, and has retained it ever since. Thus we see that every 
conqueror of India has considered that position the key of his dominions, 
which England has not only entirely neglected, but suffered an interme- 
diary power to wrest from her natural allies the Afghans.” 


No invader, says our author, ever yet reached the Attock that 
did not conquer India. Of what consequence then must the com- 
mand and the navigation of the Indus be. to us commercially and 
politically! Of what vast importance the friendship of the tribes 
and nations that border this mighty stream! The second pam- 
phlet puts this subject in a still more interesting light, by entering 
into other details and pursuing views which it did not fall within 
the scope of either Mrs. Postans or Captain Westmacott to pursue. 

The author of the pamphlet which compares and considers the 
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respective routes to India rid the Red Sea, and vid the Cape of 
Good Hope, is a much more sanguine person than the Captain. 
We must also pronounce his work as being one characterized b 
singular eloquence, as well as conveying a series of most delightful 
anticipations. 

We like the manner in which the present author grasps and 
at the same time allows the widest possible expansion to his 
subject, viz., that the grand object of Steam Navigation is the ac- 
celeration of civilization ; that is, social, moral, and intellectual deve- 
lopment, as he construes the term ; commercial and political pur- 
poses and principles being the wings upon which this most bene- 
ficient operation is carried out. ‘This unquestionably involves a 
question of philosophic import, as well as one of practical details, 
which, we are not aware, has ever before been so succinctly and 
ably handled. 

With regard to the question, which of the two routes mentioned 
is to be preferred ?—we agree fully with the author, and wonder, in- 
deed, that doubt or hesitation can any longer attach to the matter. 
To us, and as he eloquently shows, for all the grand interests con- 
cerned, the route vid the Red Sea is not only by far the most ad- 
vantageous line, but in fact the only line that can be called a 
‘‘ Comprehensive Plan,” which is the title of that which he so 
warmly recommends. And in these views he only concurs with the 
whole body of evidence taken by a Select Committee of the House 
of Commons on the subject. 

We shall not stop to explain the manner in which the writer dis- 
poses of the various objections to the Red Sea route, but, at once 


uote a passage which contains his outline of the Comprehensive 
lan :— 


** Now, this Comprehensive Plan, more than the representative of a 
single idea, is a hypothesis gigantic in itself, and million-formed in its ob- 
jects,—is the supposition of a chain of connexion run—and ramifying as it 
runs—throughout the expanse of the Oriental World! Nothing so splendid 
in speculation was ever conceived. ‘The country which adopts it is at 
once stamped as the most remarkable in the universe. For Great Britain, 
as a commercial nation, it is the most perfect realization of a scheme to 
protect, promote, and aggrandise her interests that the brain of a statesman 
could originate. Boundless in its issues, it is bold, grand, unrivalled in its 
intentions. It opens to the vision England in the vastness of her empire, 
the plentitude of her power, at the climax of wealth and greatness. Ap- 
proximating the several portions of a widespreading scattered dominion, by 
a power utterly miraculous, it gives the idea of Great Britain in a new point 
of view—as a novel phenomenon—as a nation of which the world had 
only to-day learned its stupendous and amazing features and resources. 
We say, if the plan cost millions to see it worked out, it should be carried 
into operation ; we say, if every merchant in the kingdom denied himself a 
year’s profits, the sacrifice in prosecution of this national undertaking in ° 
exchange for the immense good would be nothing. We are enthusiastic 
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in our advocacy, because we are astonished that a proposition so wonderful 
in its character has seized so little upon public apprehension ; because, a 
nation whose object is commerce, whose greatness is commerce, whose 
whole soul and existence is commerce, should continue but partially 
awakened to the enormous commercial results certain to accrue from it, if 
carried into effect,—if, not only the mercantile community, but all Eng- 
land, arriving at an appreciation of its high and singular merits, combine 
in reducing it from theory to fact, the name of its advocates and promoters 
will be imperishable—posterity will shed the éclat of its homage over the 
memory of those whom it would be impossible for it to regard in any other 
light than as benefactors to their country and to the world at large. By 
the Comprehensive Plan, not only would communication be established 
with one port in India, but with every port in succession throughout the 
East ; with Bombay, Madras, and Calcutta; and taking that point in the 
Island of Ceylon, which, from its peculiarities of geographical site, is the 
natural entrepét of the commerce of Asia, as its grand station of centraliza- 
tion would issue in all directions, whether to Bengal, Sumatra, Java, Ma- 
lacca, Siam, Cochin China, China, or as far south as to Australia itself.” 


It is, indeed, the opinion of some of the most competent witnesses 
on the subject, that the points which alone have been sometimes con- 
templated, viz., that of carrying steam communication to Socotra, 
and from thence only to Bombay, would be a losing concern; 
whereas, that plan which embraces a communication with Madras, 
Calcutta, &c., will yield enormous pecuniary profits, while, our 
author maintains, it offers wonderful facilities for the conveyance of 
troops in pressing exigencies to India, with little waste of time, for 
establishing intercourse between remote and distinct nations, for 
tempting the natives of India to visit Europe, and for rapidly pro- 
ducing all the mighty good which is identified with not only the 
wealth and supremacy of this country, but with civilization of count- 
less multitudes of foreigners. As in the case of the other pamphlet 


we shall now insert some passages, without any interrupting obser- 
vations of our own. 


‘* Russia is hovering on our frontiers. 'The Nepaulese, if accounts speak 
true, burning to avenge English usurpation, are preparing to descend upon 
our unguarded territories, and make the present yield retribution for the 
severities they have received at our hands in the past. Birmah, never to 
be relied on, at peace with us to-day, may be occupied only in the concoc- 
tion of some evil to shower upon us to-morrow. 

“A passage of forty-two days lands our troops on the Indian shore. 
Successive monthly detachments may be poured in as circumstances re- 
quire it. It is preposterous to suppose the Cape route could accomplish 
so arduous a task, so perfect a miracle ; it is monstrous, and contrary to all 
reasoning, to conceive that, under such awful prospective contingencies, 
the British community of the Presidencies would not consider themselves 
abandoned, if a corrected system of approximating the regions be not 
adopted. ‘The Indus,’ says Capt. Burnes, ‘is navigable as high as Attock, 
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twelve hundred miles from the Sea, and to the feet of inaccessible moun- 
tains.’ 

‘It is the very tracts of country by which the Indus is bordered—from 
whence it springs—that are so eminently necessary to Great Britain to 
place under instant protection. ‘There, along the whole north-western 
frontier, where already the first scintillations of war are enkindling—there, 
in the bosom of Afghanistan, almost to the walls of the fortress of Herat-— 
there, where we have to come into immediate contact with the intrigues and 
hostile movements of Russia—there it is, battalions on battalions of British 
soldiers might, as if by a species of magic, be poured in, if this noble en- 
terprise knew fruition. 

** More prominently still does its importance display itself in conjunction 
with the recollection of the immense capacity of inland navigation pos- 
sessed by Russia—a capacity which, enabling her with incredible expedi- 
tion to land an army on the Asiatic shore, places England at the most im- 
mense odds of disadvantage. In the same spirit of argument we may re- 
turn to Egypt, and equally urge the necessity of meeting the Great Bear at 
this point also of the political compass. 

“ Under the existing circumstances of the world, it is vitally essential to 
us to be on terms of amity with all the Powers of the East; among the 
foremost, certainly, with the Pacha of Egypt. ‘The times, too, are such as 
to behove us to no delays in diplomacy. What England determines upon 
doing, it is clear she must do promptly. As to Egypt, we cannot feel cer- 
tain our movements may not be anticipated by France; and France, be it 
remembered, is already not without the results of an application of her ener- 
gies to Steam Navigation. There could be no surer way of attaching 
Egypt to us than by her interests; and those interests we command, when 
commanding we promote her commerce. . ” 

‘“‘ True, a desert presents its affrightening visage to the traveller to-day, 
but to-morrow, and the scene will be reversed—the spectacle will be fields, 
villages, cities pouring forth an abundant population, whose industry and 
whose happiness in simultaneous action will prove their own mutual tests. 
A voyage to India by the Cape supposes, as we have said, the voyage, 
and nothing else; but transition by the Egypt line, supposes the spread 
of civilization ; the arts, the sciences—the promotion of all which consti- 
tutes the wealth and greatness of European life. It is the fact of the 
transit, effected through the desert, which will destroy it. There will be 
no desert, for the effect of the line of transit, into which it will be turned, 
will be to people it—to transform its solitudes into populous abodes of 
men; and its places, to which now only the heron and the bittern resort, 
into veritable marts for British commerce. 

“Tt is not what the Desert is, under existing contingencies, but its 
aspect in the future, that is the interesting consideration to the speculator. 
The advantages with which the future may invest it are literally incalcu- 
lable. Itis for the surplus capital of England to confer upon it a new 
character. Its new character would attract towards it the hosts of Europe. 
Then would date its realization as the perfect link of communication 
between this and India. Then India would find its way into Europe; 
then Europe would be visited by the opulent Natives, the munificent 
Princes, not only of India, but of all Asia, who in exchange for their gold, 
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their jewels, their treasure of all sorts, would rush eager to possess hem- 
selves of our arts, Our science, our freedom. 

« For centuries the European segment of Africa has been each hour 
perceptibly sinking into oblivion. It is now deep immerged in the 
Lethean waves; but it is this influence which would restore it—which 
would bring back to Nubia, Sennaar, and Abyssinia, the features of gran: 
deur they were wont to wear, at the era of annals, whose pictures of 
wildness and gorgeousness overpower the imagination, like some magi- 
cian’s spell of sorcery and incantation.” 


Towards the conclusion of this glorious picture, the author 
sayS,— 


« A line for facilitating the intercourse between Great Britain and her 
Oriental Empire, signifies the creation of immense opulence, or signifies 
nothing. A pathway, direct from the European to the Asiatic shore— 
from Falmouth along the lateral boundary of the European Continent, 
through the Mediterranean, on to the fertile margin of the Nile, hence 
to the African and Arabian coasts, whose very names are redolent of the 
perfume of ancient splendour and affluence—thence to the Presidencies 
of India—a pathway such as this between the European and Indian fron- 
tiers, is inevitable to become a medium of the most marvellous transit 
that was ever conceived. Asiatics complain they cannot make the passage 
to England, the unbroken length of sea-voyage being repugnant to their 
habits, and incompatible with the rites of their religion. Multitudes, 
however, of Mahommedans make the voyage from India to Mecca, at the 
present moment. Now, it is obvious Mecca gained, and a route to the 
capitals of Europe presenting, the progress of those visitants tothe shrine 
of the Prophet would know of no impediment till consummated by their 
arrival at the British metropolis. The intrepidity of these is, in itself, 
the stimulus to that of others. The example is followed; hosts succeed 
to hosts, till the electric impulse communicated everywhere; Asiatics 
become as numerous amongst us as Englishmen themselves among the 
classes of the Continent. Hence, too, a catholicon for the ills of India! 
—if we owe India anything—and who is the dissentient to the opinion ?— 
we owe her knowledge, enlightenment, and a sense of the principles of 
political freedom. Are we desirous of her enlightenment? One practical 
survey of the workings of our institutions, how worth to her centuries of 
theoretical disquisition !” 


We have purposely passed over the author’s details that we might 
have room for the cheering and delightful prospect set before us in 
the paragraphs quoted, and that something of a less alarming 
nature than many of Captain Westmacott’s statements might be 
given to our readers. It is known, of course, to many of our readers 
that the carrying out of the plan by way of the Red Sea need not 
incur any vast amount of money, nor lapse of time. To a nation at 
the summit of power, like that of Great Britain, the undertaking 
and speculation seem really to be of moderate dimensions in so far 


as outlay and energy are concerned. This energy, however, the 
Cc 
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author forcibly states, will never be developed to its perfection till 
individual enterprize, and not the Executive, be entrusted with the 
details of the operation. 

Taking the whole of the information and reasoning contained in 
the work before us together, we see no grounds for despair, however 
much there may be for vigilance and activity, in regard to our 
empire, whether at home or abroad. 





Art. II. 

1. The Mythology of Ancient Greece and Italy. By Tu. Keieutury, 
2nd Edition. London: Whittaker. 1838. 

2. The Mabinogion, from the Llyfr Coch o Hergest and other Ancient 
Welsh Manuscripts ; with an English Translation and Notes. By 
Lapy Cuartorre Guest. Part I. The Lady of the Fountain. 
Llandovery':_Rees. 1838. 


Covtp there now be given a clear, full, and accurate account of the 
origin and development of any national system of mythology, or of 
the sources, early texture, and adornment of any series of legends, 
an exceedingly interesting and instructive addition would be thereby 
made to the stock of human knowledge, and the illustration of the 
progress of particular communities. It may be very plain and very 
true that in the human mind there naturally dwelleth a love for the 
mysterious and the marvellous ; which, in the absence of all super- 
natural information and divine inspiration, will frame to itself a 
creed, both as to gods and the fates of individuals, which, however 
absurd in the apprehension of nations differently situated, may all 
be resolved according to general principles in regard to credulity, 
imaginary fears, and ever active fancies. But the difficulty is how 
to get to the beginning of anything—to the influences which climate, 
natural appearances, terrible exigencies and unanticipated accidents, 
may have in producing any particular impression which may after 
many slight or traceless accessions establish a fixed and generating 
doctrine. All that can be done in such a case is to lay hold of the 
few glimmering lights transmitted by antiquity, either in the form 
of traditions on the wings of language as an embodiment of mind 
and of history, or as discovered in systems of government, social 
habits, and national religions; for the romantic and the real are 
blended so subtilly and so uniformly, as to defy any clear analysis 
reaching the periods when the union commenced and passed through 
its noviciate. 

At the same time, a scholar of Mr. Keightley’s industry and 
judgment can educe a great deal more from the storehouses of lan- 
guage, and the prominences of ancient histories or creeds, as well 
as from the manifest bearing of such recorded things upon later 
periods, even as regards the mythological doctrines and systems of 
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antiquity, than at first sight would appear to be cognizable by any 
inquirer. Greece and Rome, of course, present the widest and most 
cultivated fields of mythological phantasies, just as the middle or 
dark ages, partly misled and partially enlightened by the ancients, 
give us the richest samples of extravagant romance; each period 
rivalling the other in respect of obscurity—either distance or dark- 
ness prevailing. 

Mr. K. in this second, re-written, enlarged, and improved edition 
of a work upon which he has bestowed unusual labour and study, 
so as to entitle him in regard to these circumstances to what is 
equal co a German reputation, gives us a connected and engaging 
narrative, such as patient research and well-sifted speculation allow 
him to apply to ancient times, and the educement of truths regard- 
ing the human mind. It is here, where, of course, we meet with 
the evidences and tendencies of man in his rude or partially civilised 
state, when in his natural anxiety to be possessed of an intelligible 
reason for every ordinary but misunderstood cause, he flounders in 
the dark, misinterprets events, calling effects agents, endowing 
material laws as if they were self-conscious, personifying everything 
either in feeling or by means of figurative painting, so that the 
figure comes in an after age to be accepted and polished as a sub- 
stantive reality. 

Having obtained a glance of the natural operations of the human 
mind in these kinds of fabrications and substitutions, the author 
having besides proposed and explained rules for the interpretation 
of mythological doctrines and characters, we are guided to the Gre- 
cian fables of the kind, and presented with the gods of the Homeric 
and Hesiodic ages. Here the respective ranks and spheres of the 
Grecian divinities are described ; the antiquity, power, and authority 
of each helping us to a due apprehension of their reputed eminence. 
Again, certain of these gods and goddesses were domestic, others 
were of foreign origin. 

The Romans were extravagant borrowers from the Greeks ; but 
how far the mythology of ancient Italy was incorporated with the 
imported beliefs, or how deeply infected the mind and daily conduct 
of the people of either country or of any particular era were affected 
by their religious doctrines, does not appear to admit of satisfactory 
explanation, or to obtain more precise illustration than may be 
gathered from the generalities of the classical writers. 

Mr. K. plainly appears, even although we had not got his own 
word for it, to have “‘ gone through the whole of the Greek and 
Latin classics,” with a view to the completing and per‘ecting the 
present edition ; nay, he appears to have made himself acquainted 
with every accessible mythe contained in the legends of all countries 
that can boast of a literature; not only with all between and 
including Homer and Nonnus, but with whatever has been stolen 
by and from them, John Milton being one of the largest and most 
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accomplished setters that can be named,—his practice even at a 
very early age having been to resort to stores that few scholars have 
searched into. See how Mr. K. has traced an allusion in Comus to 
a fiction of the poets preserved only in Athenaus, but which no 


other commentator on the immortal author of Paradise Lost has 
detected ; viz.,— 


“ The gilded car of day 
His glowing axle doth allay 
In the steep Atlantic stream ; 
And the slope sun his upward beam 
Shoots against the dusky pole, 
Pacing toward the other goal 
Of his chamber in the east.—Comus, 95—101.”” 


The fiction here borrowed or worked upon is this, that— 


‘On reaching the western stream of Ocean, Helios himself, his chariot 
and his horses, were received into a magic cup or buat, made by He- 
phaestos, which, aided by the current, conveyed him during the night 
round the northern part of the earth, where his light was only enjoyed 


by the happy Hyperboreans, the lofty Rhipeans concealing it from the 
rest of mankind.” 


Having given this merely as one specimen of the universality of 
Milton’s reading, and of the manner in which his exhaustless ima- 
gination, yet severely chastened fancy, rejoiced and luxuriated in the 
accumulated stores of ancient illusions as well as in the sublimities 
of the inspired record, and also of the industry with which our . 
author has ransacked every choice treasure,—we shall quote an | 
example of a connected and continuous kind of the latter’s taste, 
skill, and condensation ; where the result of much reading is most 
clearly set forth. The subject is that of ancient Greek cosmography, 
towards which ignorance, superstition, and imagination brought 
their most inviting creations and pictures. 


“ According to the ideas of the Homeric and Hesiodic ages, it would 
seem that the World was a hollow globe, divided into two equal portions 
by the flat disk of the Earth. The external shell of this globe is called 
by the poets brazen and iron, probably only to express its solidity. The 
superior hemisphere was named Heaven, the inferior one Tartaros. The 
length of the diameter of the hollow sphere is given thus by Hesiod. It 
would take, he says, nine days for an anvil to fall from Heaven to Earth ; 
an equal space of time would be occupied by its fall from Earth to the 
bottom of Tartaros. The luminaries which gave light to gods and men 
shed their radiance through all the interior of the upper hemisphere, 
while that of the inferior one was filled with eternal gloom and darkness, 
and its still air unmoved by any wind. 

‘‘The Earth occupied the centre of the World, in the form of a round 
flat disk, or rather cylinder, around which the river Ocean flowed. Hel- 
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las was probably regarded as the centre of the Earth; but the poets are 
silent on this point. They are equally so as to the exact central point, 
but probably viewed as such Olympos, the abode of the gods. In after 
times, Delphi became the navel of the Earth. The Sea divided the ter- 
restrial disk into two portions, which we may suppose were regarded as 
equal. These divisions do not seem to have had any peculiar names in 
the time of Homer. The Northern one was afterwards named Europe ; 
the Southern, at first called Asia alone, was in process of time divided 
into Asia and Libya. ‘The former comprised all the country between the 
Phasis and the Nile, the latter all between this river and the Western 
Ocean. 

«In the Sea the Greeks appear to have known to the west of their own 
country Southern Italy and Sicily, though their ideas respecting them 
were probably vague and uncertain; and the imagination of the poets, or 
the tales of voyagers, had placed in the more remote parts of it several 
islands, such as Ogygia the isle of Calypso, Adzea that of Circe, Agolia that 
of Eolos, Scheria the abode of the Phzeacians,— islands, in all probability, 
as ideal and as fabulous as the isles of Panchaia, Lilliput or Brobdignag, 
though both ancients and moderns have endeavoured to assign their 
exact positions. Along its Southern coast lay, it would appear, the 
counties of the Lotus-eaters, the Cyclopes, the Giants, and the Lestri- 
gonians. These isles and coasts of the Western part of the Sea were the 
scenes of most of the wonders of early Grecian fable. There, and on the 
isles of the Ocean, the passage to which was supposed to be close to the 
island of Circe, dwelt the Sirens, the Hesperides, the Grez, the Gorgons, 
and the other beings of fable. 

“The only inhabitants of the Northern portion of the Earth mentioned 
by Homer, are the Hellenes and some of the tribes of Thrace. But 
Hesiod sang of a happy race, named the Hyperboreans, dwelling in ever- 
lasting bliss and spring beyond the lofty mountains, whose caverns were 
supposed to send forth the piercing blasts of the north wind, which chilled 
the people of Hellas. According to Pindar, the country of the Hyper- 
boreans, from which the river Ister flowed, was inaccessible either by sea 
or land. Apollo was their tutelar deity, to whom they offered asses in 
sacrifice, while choirs of maidens danced to the sound of lyres and pipes, 
and the worshippers feasted, having their heads wreathed with garlands 
of the god’s favourite plant, the bay. ‘Theyflived exempt from disease or 
old age, from toils and warfare, and, conscious of no evil thoughts or acts, 
they had not to fear the awful goddess Nemesis.” 


Mr. Keightley has made himself master of the German disco- 
veries and speculations in the particular department which he has 
in the present work elucidated, but without acting as a copyist or 
otherwise making use of such a source than to draw from it that 
information which he knows how to fuse along with what has been 
derived from the classics and his own reflections or independent 
studies. We have remarked, besides, that while he abridges or con- 
nects the scattered fragments of a legend, telling the tale as if with 
an earnest and loving appreciation of its character, he is a merciless 
scoffer in regard to the credibility of the stories told, substituting, 
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we suspect, too often, the sweeping theory of a decided generalizer 
for sympathy with anything like fable. He also manifests some 
pedantry in the matter of spelling proper names or other terms 
directly borrowed by us from the Greek ; while he also countenances 
in regard to the same sort of inferior considerations, some extrava- 
gant crotchets. The work however is one of sterling worth, and 
eminently philosophical in its character ; while, as regards its diction, 
and its uses as a classical dictionary, it will be found to be a 
delightfal model and guide to young as well as to advanced students, 

Whatever obscurity may surround the origin and development, 
or confusion and bewildering accessions to ancient mythic legends, 
the origin and progress of romantic fiction in modern Europe involve 
points which are not more clearly defined ; and what is equally to be 
regretted, the difficulties attending the inquiry seem to be constantly 
on the increase. Assuredly that is a legitimate and useful as well 
as highly entertaining subject which is identified among other things 
with the tales that engaged and delighted our ancestors after the in- 
troduction of Christianity,—while, as to the light which the compo- 
sitions of bards and chroniclers throw upon the contemporary history 
of the people, their institutions, and relative social condition, 
there can be but one opinion. Again, to those who look upon the 
later master-pieces of Kuropean—of British romance, with pride, 
and as being powerful literary engines, what can be more interesting 
than to trace the germs of such monuments of genius? According 
to a statement relative to the ‘‘ Ancient Welsh Manuscripts,” it 
appears, however, that within recent times, whole collections of them 
have been destroyed by fire, and of those copies distributed through- 
out the country, numbers which existed a few years ago are nowhere 
to be found. Now, with the view to prevent such damage and dis- 
aster from continuing and extending, a Society, consisting of an 
imposing array of names, of magnates in the land and in literature, 
was formed some twelve years ago. But the result of so much 
promise and parade has been literally nothing, owing either to the 
want of a knowledge of the Welsh language, the want of money, or 
the want of manuscripts. At length to rescue the province from the 
disgrace which apathy or deficiency of one sort and another entailed, 
and also to circulate the ‘“* Llyfr Coch o Hergest,” or ‘‘ Red Book of 
Hergest,” which contains a collection of Welsh legendary tales, Lady 
Charlotte Guest of Dowlais volunteered her talent and her purse, and 
in a short time has published Part I. of the “« Mabinogion ;” the tale 
being called T'he Lady of the Fountain, laid in the days of King 
Arthur, or the period to which his fabled history retires. 

The Pieces in this collection, Lady Charlotte says, are of two 
kinds, the one ‘having the character of chivalric romance, the 
other bearing the impress of far higher antiquity, both as regards 
the manners they depict and the style of language in which they are 
composed. So greatly,” she continues, ‘‘ do these Mabinogion differ 
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in character, that they may be considered as forming two distinct 

classes ; one of which generally celebrates heroes of the Arthuzian 

a the other refers to personages and events of an earlier 
eriod. 

«© The Red Book” containing these early Welsh legends made 
use of by Lady Charlotte, has been preserved in one of the Cam- 
bridge libraries, her illustrative matter having been found else- 
where, or in expectation; not only the British Museum, but the 
King’s Library at Paris, and the Royal Library of Copenhagen, 
having been laid under contribution. Much discussion and anxiety 
have been wasted upon the age and the origin of these and other 
manuscripts, of a kindred style and spirit, both in France and Gere 
many, as well as in Britain. There is a general resemblance and 
uniformity of subject running through several relics of the sort, 
though found in different and distinct languages, which indicates 
not only that the practice of translating and transcribing popular 
pieces was known in the middle ages, but that there was in our 
island and onthe continent of Europe a common source which various 
nations appreciated and realized, showing a similiarity of tastes, and 
consequently of manners and creeds. No doubt a remote Celtic 
origin may be fixed upon for much that is common in the respect 
referred to, and before this race so strongly marked in regard 
to habits and language was scattered and forced by more barbaric 
nations as well as conquering Rome, to betake themselves to inac- 
cessible provinces and regions there to cherish and preserve their 
legends. One thing is certain in the tale before us, there is much 
of that patriarchal simplicity that indicates a very remote antiquity, 
joined to a semi-barbaric display and hospitality, that is highly illus- 
trative as well as picturesque ; the writer of it at the same time by 
means of truthfulness of painting, an acquaintance with universal 
laws, and correctly individualized character, conferring not a few 
nor feeble dramatic touches upon the composition. ‘lhe straight- 
forward and confident tenour of the narrative, and the sense and 
shrewdness of the dialogue, evince a steady and competent hand to 
embody the lineaments of the age in which the legend was written 
or is thrown. The very commencement of the story presents in the 
course of a few sentences more than one picture or striking sugges- 
tive point :— 


“King Arthur,” says the Legend, ‘“ was at Caerlleon upon Usk ; and 
one day he sat in his chamber, and with him were Owain the son of 
Urien, and Kynon the son of Clydno, and Kai the son of Kyner, and 
Gwenhuywar and her handmaidens at needlework by the window. And 
if it should be said that there was a porter at Arthur’s palace, there was 
none. Glewlwyd Gavaclvawr was there, acling as porter, to welcome 
guests and strangers, and to receive them with honour, and to inform 
them of the manners and customs of the court, and to direct those who 
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came to the Hall, or to the Presence Chamber, and those who came to take 
up their lodging. In the centre of the chamber, King Arthur sat upon a 
seat of green rushes, over which was spread a covering of flame-coloured 
satin, and acushion of red satin was under his elbow. Then Arthur 
spoke: ‘If I thought you would not disparage me,’ said he, ‘I would 
sleep while I wait for my repast; and you can entertain one another with 
relating tales, and can obtain a flagon of mead and some meat from 


Kai.” 


Accordingly the exhilarating liquor and collops on iron-skewers 
lend volubility to the tongue, Kynon being induced frankly to 
describe his adventures on one occasion when he visited an en- 
chanted or magic fountain and encountered a knight in black armour 
who discomfited him, and took from him his horse, so that but for 
certain ladies who lent him a palfrey he never should have been able 
to return to King Arthur. Owain on hearing the story, and he 
was the champion of the court, is fired by the account of splendour, 
beauty, and adventure that a journey to, and certain formalities at 
the Fountain are sure to command. No time is to be wasted: off 
he starts the very next morning, and experiences a repetition of the 
dangers and contests which Kynon has described, but with far dif- 
ferent results ; for he mortally wounds the black knight and pursues 
him to his castle. But the portcullis falls upon Owain’s horse, 
cutting the steed in two, leaving its rider in the greatest jeopardy. 
Then a maiden seeing the sad plight he was in, gives him a ring 
which renders him invisible, and by means of which he is enabled 
to follow her. She now conducts him to a beautiful chamber. In 
what we are about to quote, there will be found more than one pore 
traiture of female character that is true to the life, whether it be in 
Wales or in the “ Great Metropolis,”’—whether of to-day or a 
thousand years ago. Having been brought to the beautiful cham- 
ber— 


“The maiden kindled a fire, and took water in a silver bowl, and put 
a tuwel of white linen on her shoulder, and gave Owain water to wash. 
Then she placed before him a silver table, inlaid with gold; upon which 
was a Cloth of yellow linen; and she brought him food. And of a truth, 
Owain never saw any kind of meat that was not there in abundance, but 
it was better cooked there than he ever found it in any other place. Nor 
did he ever see so excellent a display of meat and drink as there. And 
there was not one vessel from which he was served that was not of gold 
or of silver. And Owain ate and drank until late in the afternoon, when 
lo, they heard a mighty clamour in the castle; and Owain asked the 
maiden what that outcry was. ‘ They are administering extreme unc- 
tion,’ said she, ‘ to the nobleman who owns the castle.’ And Owain went 
to sleep. The couch which the maiden had prepared for him was meet 
for Arthur himself; it was of scarlet, and fur, and satin, and sendall, and 
fine linen. In the middle of the night they heard woful outcry : ‘ what 
outcry again is this?’ said Owain. ‘The nobleman who owned the 
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castle is now dead,’ said the maiden. And a little after daybreak they 
heard an exceeding loud clamour and wailing. And Owain asked the 
maiden what was the cause of it. ‘ They are bearing to the church the 
body of the nobleman who owned the castle.’ 

‘* And Owain rose up, and clothed himself, and opened a window of 
the chamber, and looked towards the castle ; and he could see neither the 
bounds nor the extent of the hosts that filled the streets. And they were 
fully armed; and a vast number of women were with them, both on horse- 
back and on foot, and all the ecclesiastics in the city, singing. And it 
seemed to Owain that the sky resounded with the vehemence of their 
cries and with the noise of the trumpets and with the singing of the eccle- 
siastics. In the midst of the throng he beheld the bier, over which was 
a veil of white linen; and wax tapers were burning beside and around 
it, and none that supported the bier was lower in rank than a powerful 
baron. 

*‘ Never did Owain see an assemblage so gorgeous with satin and silk 
and sendall. And following the train, he beheld a lady with yellow hair 
falling over her shoulders, and stained with blood; and about her a dress 
of yellow satin, which was torn. Upon her feet were shoes of variegated 
leather. And it was a marvel that the ends of her fingers were not bruised 
from the violence with which she smote her hands together. Truly she 
would have been the fairest lady Owain ever saw, had she been in her 
usual guise. And her cry was louder than the shout of the men or the 
clamour of the trumpets. No sooner had he beheld the lady than he 
became inflamed with her love, so that it took entire possession of him. 

“ Then he inquired of the maiden who the lady was. ‘ Heaven knows,’ 
replied the maiden, ‘ she may be said to be the fairest and the most chaste 
and the most liberal and the wisest and the most noble of women. And 
she is my mistress; and she is called the Countess of the Fountain, the 
wife of him whom thou didst slay yesterday.’ ‘ Verily,’ said Owain, ‘ she 
is the woman that I love best.’ ‘ Verily,’ said the maiden, ‘ she shall also 
love thee not a little.’ 

‘«* And with that the maid arose, and kindled a fire, and filled a pot with 
water, and placed it to warm; and she brought a towel of white linen, 
and placed it around Owain’s neck; and she took a goblet of ivory and a 
silver basin, and filled them with warm water, wherewith she washed 
Owain’s head. Then she opened a wooden casket, and drew forth a razor, 
whose haft was of ivory, and upon which were two rivets of gold. And 
she shaved his beard, and she dried his head and his throat with the towel. 
Then she rose up from before Owain, and brought him to eat. And truly 
Owain had never so good a meal, nor was he ever so well served. 

‘* When he had finished his repast, the maiden arranged his couch. 
‘Come here,’ said she, * and sleep; and I will go and woo for thee.’ And 
Owain went to sleep, and the maiden shut the door of the chamber after 
her, and went towards the castle. When she came there, she found 
nothing but mourning and sorrow; and the Countess in her chamber 
could not bear the sight of any one through grief. Luned came and 
saluted her, but the Countess answered her not. And the maiden bent 
down towards her, and said, ‘ What aileth thee, that thou answerest no 
one to-day?’ * Luned,’ said the Countess, ‘ what change hath befallen 
thee, that thou hast not come to visit me in my grief? It was wrong in 
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thee, and I having made thee rich, it was wrong in thee that thou didst 
not come to see me in my distress. That was wrong in thee.’ ‘ Truly, 
said Luned, ‘J thought thy good sense was greater than I find it to be. 
Is it well for thee to mourn after that good man, or for any thing else 
that thou canst not have 2’ ‘ I declare to heaven,’ said the Countess, ‘ that 
in the whole world there is not a man equal to him.’ ‘ Not so,’ said Luned, 
‘for an ugly man would be as good as or better than he.’ ‘I declare to 
heaven,’ said the Countess, ‘ that were it not repugnant to me to cause to 
be put to death one whom | have brought up, I would have thee executed 
for making such a comparison tome. As itis, I will banish thee. ‘I 
am glad,’ said Luned, ‘ that thou hast noother cause todo so than that I 
would have been of service to thee where thou didst not know what was 
to thine advantage. And henceforth, evil betide whichever of us shall 
make the first advance towards reconciliation to the other; whether I 
should seek an invitation from thee, or thou of thine own accord shouldst 
send to invite me.’ 

*“* With that Luned went forth; and the Countess arose and followed 
her to the door of the chamber, and began coughing loudly. And when 
Luned looked back, the Countess beckoned to her; and she returned to 
the Countess. ‘ In truth,’ said the Countess, ‘ evil is thy disposition ; but 
if thou knowest what is to my advantage, declare it to me.’ ‘I willdo 
so,’ quoth she. ‘ Thou knowest that except by warfare and arms it is 
impossible for thee to preserve thy possessions; delay not, therefore, to 
seek some one who can defend them.’ * And how can I do that?’ said the 
Countess. ‘I will tell thee,’ said Luned,‘ unless thou canst defend the 
fountain, thou canst not maintain thy dominions; and no one can defend 
the fountain unless it be a knight of Arthur’s household; and I will go to 
Arthur’s court, and ill betide meif I return thence without a warrior 
who can guard the fountain as well as, or even better, than he who de- 
fended it formerly.’ ‘ That will be hard to perform,’ said the Countess. 
‘ Go, however, and make proof of that which thou hast promised.’ 

“ Luned set out, under the pretence of going to Arthur’s court; but 
she went back to the chamber where she had left Owain; and she tarried 
there with him as long as it might have taken her to have travelled to the 
Court of King Arthur. And atthe end of that time, she apparelled 
herself, and went to visit the Countess. And the Countess was much re- 
joiced when she saw her, and inquired what news she brought from 
the Court. ‘I bring thee, the best of news, said Luned, ‘ for I have 
compassed the object of my mission. When wilt thou that I should 
present tu thee the chieftain who has come with me hither.’ ‘ Bring 
him here to visit me to-morrow at mid-day,’ said the Countess,’ and I 
will cause the town to be assembled by that time.’ 

‘‘ And Luned returned home. And the next day, at noon, Owain 
arrayed himself in a coat and a surcoat and a mantle of yellow satin, upon 
which was a broad band of gold lace; and on his feet were high shoes of 
variegated leather, which were fastened by golden clasps, in the form of 
lions. And they proceeded to the chamber of the Countess. 

* Right glad was the Countess of their coming. And she gazed stead- 
fastly upon Owain, and said, ‘ Luned, this knight has not the look of a 
traveller.’ ‘ What harm is there in that lady?’ said Luned. ‘I am 
certain,’ said the Countess, ‘ that no other man than this chased the soul 
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from the body of my lord.” ‘So much the better for thee, lady,’ said Luned, 
‘for had he not been stronger than thy lord, he could not have deprived 
him of his life. There is no remedy for that which is past, be it as it 
may.’ ‘Go back to thine abode,’ said the Countess, ‘ and I will take 
counsel.’ 

« The next day, the Countess caused all her subjects to assemble, and 
showed them that her earldom was left defenceless, and that it could not 
be protected but with horse and arms, and military skill. ‘ Therefore,’ 
said she, ‘ this is what I offer for your choice; either let one of you take 
me, or give your consent for me to take a husband from elsewhere, to de- 
fend my dominions.’ 

‘So they came to the determination that it was better that she should 
have permission to marry some one from elsewhere; and thereupon she 
sent for the bishops and archbishops, to celebrate her nuptials with 
Owain. And the men of the earldom did Owain homage.” 


We need not point out how striking some of the resemblances in 
the above portion of the tale are to passages in the Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainments ; or how often a ring has been employed in the 
machinery of romances. As to Lady Charlotte Guest’s part in the 
work too high praise cannot be bestowed. The notes are numerous, 
illustrative, and curious ; the translation quaint and happy. The 
typography, the fac-similes, and the vignettes, together with every 
mechanical and artistic feature of the production, reflect the utmost 
credit upon the parties to whom these details have been entrusted ; 
and yet the whole, we believe, is due to the province to which the 
work properly belongs. Lady Charlotte’s taste, liberality, and talent 
present a rare combination. | 

To satisfy those of our readers who may wish to learn how Owain 
defended the Fountain, and what was the character of his general 
policy in regard to those who dared to tamper with that enchanted 
spot, we cite a short passage :— 


** And Owain defended the Fountain with lance and sword. And this 
is the manner in which he defended it. Whensoever a knight came there, 
he overthrew him, and sold him for his full worth. And what he thus 
gained, he divided among his Barons and his Knights ; and no man in the 
whole world could be more beloved than he was by his subjects. And it 
was thus for the space of three years.” 





ArT. II].—Oliver Twist; or, the Parish Boy's Progress. By Boz. 
| 3 vols. London: Bentley. 1838. 


Attuouen the greater portion of this tale has appeared in the 
periodical numbers of Bentley’s Miscellany, and may therefore be 
considered to lie out of our way, yet there are special reasons why 
we should devote a few pages to the work, now that it is in its 
finished state. In the first place, about half of the third volume is 
entirely new to the public ; in the second place, we have reas™ to 
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presume that the majority of our country readers are unacquainted 
with the production, extremely popular though it be among certain 
classes and in the metropolis ; and thirdly, at the risk of being 
called heretics, insensible, or undiscerning, we feel bound to speak 
in a strain of the work much more moderate in regard to its merits 
than has lately and hitherto been the language of the majority of our 
contemporary journalists. After the slightest possible glance at 
the outline of the story, we shall quote two or three passages of con- 
siderable length from the latter portiun of it, these passages being 
amongst the most admired and eulogized parts, if we are to judge 
from the frequency with which they have been cited in the news. 
papers and periodicals that have recently been loudest in their 
praises ; and then offer such observations upon the production as a 
whole, as well as upon the features of our extracts, as appear to us 
just and necessary. 

The story of Oliver Twist consists rather of a succession of 
sketches of character, scenes, and events as these are supposed with 
much seeming of truth toexist among London paupers, pauper officers, 
the relatives and friends of paupers, receivers of stolen goods, thieves, 
&c., than of a cunningly conceived plot, or a progessively arresting 
tale, when each chapter enchains the attention not only with a sus- 
tained but increasing power. We are in the “ Parish Boy’s Pro- 
gress” introduced to a foundling, who runs away from his master, 
gets amongst thieves, innocently enough, and innocent continuing. 
Magistrates, benevolent persons, thieves and their accomplices or 
associates, are hence brought under the reader’s eye,—a ruffian 
housebreaker, Sikes, Nancy his girl, whois not thoroughly depraved, 
and a reprobate snenteal villain Jew, Fagin by name, being lead- 
ing characters on the one side of Twist ; while a family of Maylies, 
&c., range and act on brighter principles. In the course of the 
work there are many comic pieces and hits ; but towards its close, 
where the worthless and bad have to meet with the novelists’ retri- 
bution, and the good have to be rewarded, grave and serious pas- 
sages predominate. It is to the latter that we are about to direct 
special notice. 

To apprehend the position of parties and the progress of the story 
in the following scene, let the reader be conducted to one of the 
lowest dens in one of the lowest streets of the eastern quarter of 
London, viz., Rosemary Lane, the very Paradise of Old Clothing 
Jews, and suppose the house-breaker Sikes to have a little before 
the break of day brought to Fagin his night’s harvest. The Jew 
has been waiting for the ruffian’s return with unutterable anxiety; 
for he has discovered that Nancy holds intercourse with ‘‘ the bene- 
volent old gentleman,” Oliver’s friend and patron, and thence con- 
cludes that she has betrayed the gang. The discovery has to be 
communicated ; a task of no ordinary danger to himself and to 
others, seeing though the housebreaker be of the most brutalized 
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habits and prone to savage passion, one virtue, or human feeling 
rather, lives and lingers amid a thousand crimes,—an occasional 
tenderness and fidelity to Nancy :— 


‘«* T’ve got that to tell you, Bill,’ said the Jew, drawing his chair nearer, 
‘ will make you worse than me.’ 

“Ay? returned the robber, with an incredulous air. ‘Tell away. 
Look sharp, or Nance will think I'm lost.’ 

“« Lost!’ cried Fagin. ‘She has pretty well settled that in her own 
mind already.’ 

“Sikes looked with an aspect of great perplexity into the Jew’s face, and 
reading no satisfactory explanation of the riddle there, clenched his coat 
collar in his huge hand, and shook him soundly. 

*¢ Speak, will you!’ he said; ‘or if you don’t it shall be for want of 
breath.” 


Nancy’s supposed betrayal is communicated :— 


« « Hell’s fire!’ cried Sikes, breaking fiercely from the Jew. ‘ Let me 
0.” 
“: Flinging the old man from him, he rushed from the room, and 
darted wildly and furiously up the stairs. 

“<« Bill, Bill? cried the Jew, following him hastily, ‘ a word; only a 
word.’ 

“ The word would not have been exchanged, but that the housebreaker 
was unable to open the door, on which he was expending fruitless oaths 
and violence when the Jew came panting up. 

« «Let me out,’ said Sikes; ‘ don’t speak to me—it’s not safe. Let me 
out, I say.’ 

“* Hear me speak a word,’ rejoined the Jew, laying his hand upon 
the lock, ‘ you won’t be—’ 

“«* Well,’ replied the other. 

“ « You won’t be—too—violent, Bill >? whined the Jew. 

‘‘The day was breaking, and there was light enough for the men to 
see each other’s faces. They exchanged one brief glance ; there was a fire 
in the eyes of both which could not be mistaken.” 


The ruffian holds on his headlong course, not muttering a word, 
nor relaxing a muscle till he reaches his own door :— 


_ “ He opened it softly with a key, strode lightly up the stairs, and enter- 
ing his own room, double-locked the door, and lifting a heavy table against 
it, drew back the curtain of the bed. 

“ The girl was lying half-dressed upon it. He had roused her from 
her sleep, for she raised herself with a hurried and startled look. 

“* Get up,’ said the man. 


“*It ds you, Bill!’ said the girl, with an expression of pleasure at his 
return. 


“* It is,’ was the reply. ‘ Get up.’ 
“ There was a candle burning, but the man hastily drew it from the 
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candlestick and hurled it under the grate. Seeing the faint light of early 
day without, the girl rose to undraw the curtain. 

«+ Let it be,’ said Sikes, thrusting his hand before her. ‘ There’s light 
enough for wot I’ve got to do.’ 

«¢ Bill,’ said the girl, in a low voice of alarm, ‘ why do you look like 
that at me?” 

“The robber sat regarding her for a few seconds with dilated nostrils 
and heaving breast, and then grasping her by the head and throat dragged 
her into the middle of the room, and looking once towards the door, placed 
his heavy hand upon her mouth. 

«* Bill, Bill—’ gasped the girl, wrestling with the strength of mortal 
fear —' I—I won’t scream or cry—not once—hear me—speak to me—tell 
me what I have done.’ 

“¢ You know, you she devil!’ returned the robber, suppressing his 
breath. ‘ You were watched to-night; every word you said was heard.’ 

«¢ Then spare my life for the love of Heaven, as I spared yours,’ re- 
joined the girl, clinging to him. ‘Bill, dear Bill, you cannot have the 
heart to kill me. Oh! think of all I have given up only this one night 
for you. You shall have time to think, and save yourself this crime; I 
will not loose my hold, youcannot throw me off. Bill, Bill, for dear God's 
sake, for your own, for mine, stop before you spill my blood. I have been 
true to you, upon my guilty soul 1 have.’ 

“ The man struggled violently to release his arms, but those of the girl 
were clasped round his, and tear her as he would he could not tear them 
away. 

«©* Bill,’ cried the girl, striving to lay her head upon his breast, ‘ the 
gentleman and that dear lady told me to-night of a home in some foreign 
country where [ could end my days in solitude and peace. Let me see 
them again, and beg them on my knees to show the same mercy and good- 
ness to you, and let us both leave this dreadful place, and far apart lead 
better lives, and forget how we have lived except in prayers, and never 
see each other more. It is never too late torepent. They told me so—I 
feel it now—but we must have time—a little, little time!’ 

‘The housebreaker freed one arm, and grasped his pistol. The cer- 
tainty of immediate detection if he fired flashed across his mind even in 
the midst of his fury, and he beat it twice with all the force he could sum- 
mon, upon the upturned face that almost touched his own. 

‘She staggered and fell, nearly blinded with the blood that rained down 
from a deep gash in her forehead, but raising herself with difficulty on 
her knees, drew from her bosom a white handkerchief—Rose Maylie’s 
own—and holding it up in her folded hands as high towards Heaven as 
her feeble strength would let her, breathed one prayer for mercy to her 
Maker. 

‘It was a ghastly figure to look upon. The murderer staggering 
backward to the wall, and shutting out the sight with his hand, seized a 
heavy club and struck her down.” 


The after-scenes in which the murderer feels, thinks, and acts, 
are not less dreadful :— 


‘“* Of all bad deeds that under cover of the darkness had been committed 
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within wide London’s bounds since night hung over it, that was the worst. 
Of all the horrors that rose with an ill scent upon the morning air, that 
was the foulest and must cruel. 

“ The sun—the bright sua, that brings back not light alone, but new 
life and hope and freshness to man—burst upon the crowded city in clear 
and radiant glory. Through costly-coloured glass and paper-mended 
window, through cathedral dome and rotten crevice, it shed its equal 
ray. It lighted up the room where the murdered woman lay. It did. 
He tried to shut it out, but it would stream in. If the sight had been a 
ghastly one in the dull morning, what was it now in all that brilliant 
light! P 

- He had not moved: he had been afraid to stir. There had beena 
moan and motion of the hand; and with terror added to hate he had struck 
and struck again. Once he threw a rug over it; but it was worse to 
fancy the eyes, and imagine them moving towards him, than to see them 
glaring upwards as if watching the reflection of the pool of gore that qui- 
vered and danced in the sunlight on the ceiling. He had plucked it off 
again. And there was the body—mere flesh and blood, no more—but 
such flesh, and such blood! 

“ He struck a light, kindled a fire, and thrust the club into it. There 
was human hair upon the end, which blazed and shrunk into a light cin- 
der, and, caught by the air, whirled upthechimney. Even that frightened 
him, sturdy as he was, but he held the weapon till it broke, and then piled 
it on the coals to burn away, and smoulder into ashes. He washed him- 
self and rubbed his clothes; there were spots that would not be removed, 
but he cut the pieces out, and burnt them. How those stains were dis- 
persed about the room! The very feet of the dog were bloody. 

“All this time he had never once turned his back upon the corpse, no, 
not for a moment. Such preparations completed;.ke moved backwards 
towards the door, dragging the dog with him, lest he should carry out 
new evidences of the crime into the streets. He shut the door softly, 
locked it, took the key, and left the house. 

‘“‘ He crossed over, and glanced up at the window, to be sure that nothing 
was visible from the outside. There was the curtain still drawn, which 
she would have opened to admit the light she never saw again. It lay 
nearly under there. He knew that. God, how the sun poured dowa 
upon the very spot! 

“The glance was instantaneous. It was a relief to have got free of 
the room. He whistled on the dog, and walked rapidly away. 

‘He went through Islington; strode up the hill at Highgate on which 
stands the stone in honour of Whittington; turned down to Highgate 
Hill, unsteady of purpose, and uncertain where to go; struck off to the 
right again almost as soon as he began to descend it, and taking the foot- 
path across the fields, skirted Caen Wood, and so came out on Hampstead 
Heath. Traversing the hollow by the Vale of Health, he mounted the 
opposite bank, and crossing the road which joins the villages of Hamp- 
stead and Highgate, made along the remaining portion of the heath to 


the fields at North End, in one of which he laid himself down under a 
hedge and slept.” 


The murderer wanders at random, but can never get away from 
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the vicinity of London ; he is constantly retracing his steps ; con- 
stantly, whenever he enters a public house, or encounters persons on 
the road, hearing of the dreadful deed he himself has so lately per- 
petrated. He is haunted by the most frightful visions,—the voice and 
speech of men are welcome to him, even although the talk is to be 
about his own terrible crime. He on one occasion finds relief 
in exerting himself beyond all others in extinguishing a fire ; with 
many other incidents and touches of description or sentiment that 
work up to a very high pitch the force of the picture. A few 
sentences, in a fragmentary way, wi!l convey an idea of the peculiar 
sort of intensity to which the author can carry out his deli- 
neations :— 


“* He went on doggedly ; but as he left the town behind him and plunged 
further and further into the solitude and darkness of the road, he felt a 
dread and awe creeping upon him which shook him to the core. Every 
object before him, substance or shadow, still or moving, took the semblance 
of some fearful thing ; but these fears were nothing compared to the sense 
that haunted him of that morning’s ghastly figure following at his heels. 
He could trace its shadow in the gloom, supply the smallest item of the 
outline, and note how stiff and solemn it seemed to stalk along. He could 
hear its garments rustling in the leaves, and every breath of wind came 
laden with the last low cry. If he stopped, it did the same. If he ran, it 
fullowed—not running too, that would have been a relief, but like a corpse 
endowed with the mere machinary of life, and borne upon one slow melan- 
choly wind that never rose or fell. 

‘¢ At times he turned with desperate determination, resolved to beat this 
phantom off, though it should look him dead; but the hair rose from his 
head, and his blood stood still; for it had turned with him and was behind 
him then. He had kept it before him that morning, but it was behind him 
now—always. He lent his back against a bank, and felt that it stood 
above him, visibly out against the cold night-sky. He threw himself upon 
the road—on his back upon the road. At his head it stood, silent, erect, 
and still—a living grave-stone with its epitaph in blood. 

‘«¢ Let no man talk of murderers escaping justice, and hint that Providence 
must sleep. There were twenty score of violent deaths in one long minute 
of that agony of fear. 

“ There was a shed in a field he passed that offered shelter for the night. 
Before the door were three tall poplar trees, which made it very dark within, 
and the wind moaned through them with adismal wail. He could not walk 
on till daylight came again, and here he stretched himself close to the wall 
—to undergo new torture. 

‘“* For now a vision eame before him, as constant and more terrible than 
that form which he had escaped. Those widely-starting eyes, so lustreless 
and so glassy, that he had better borne to see than think upon, appeared in 
the midst of the darkness ; light in themselves, but giving light to nothing. 
There was but two, but they were everywhere. If he shut out the sight, 
there came the room with every well-known object—some, indeed, that he 
would have forgotten if he had gone over its contents from memory—each 
in its accustomed place. ‘The body was in its place, and its eyes where as 
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he saw them when he stole away. He got up and rushed into the field 
without. The figure was behind him. He re-entered the shed and shrunk 
down once more. The eyes were there before he had lain himself along. 

«« And here he remained in such terror as none but he can know, trem- 
bling in every limb, and the cold sweat starting from every pore, when sud- 
denly there arose upon the night-wind the noise of distant shouting, and 
the roar of voices mingled in alarm and wonder. Any sound of men in 
that lonely place, even though it conveyed a real cause of alarm, was some- 
thing to him. He regained his strength, an energy at the prospect of per- 
sonal danger, and springing to his feet rushed into the open air.” 


The murderer’s infatuation and bewilderment become still more 
apparent ; fear and remorse rendering him aimless and their sport. 
The very dog, hitherto so attached and faithful, distrusts and deserts 
him :— 


“Suddenly he took the desperate resolution of going back to 
London. 

« « There’s somebody to speak to there, at allevents,’ he thought. ‘A 
good hiding-place, too. They’ll never expect to nab me there after this 
country scent. Why can’t I lay by for a week or so, and forcing blunt 
from Fagin get abroad to France! Damme, I’ll risk it.’ 

“He acted upon this impulse without delay, and choosing the least fre- 
quented roads began his journey back, resolved to lie concealed within a 
short distance of the metropolis, and, entering it at dusk, by a circuitous 
route, to proceed straight to that part of it which he had fixed on for his des- 
tination. 

“ The dog, though,—if any descriptions of him were out, it would not 
be forgotten that the dog was missing and had probably gone with him. 
This might lead to his apprehension as he passed along the streets. He 
resolved to drown him, and walked on looking about for a pond ; picking 
up a heavy stone and tying it to his handkerchief as he went. 

“ The animal looked up into his master’s face while these preparations 
were making—and, whether his instinct apprehended something of their 
purpose, or the robber’s sidelong louk at him was sterner than ordinary 
—skulked a little further in the rear than usual, and cowered as he came 
more slowly along. When his master halted at the brink of a pool and 
looked round to call him, he stopped outright. 

“ * Do you hear me call, come here?’ cried Sikes whistling. 

‘* The animal came up from the very force of habit ; but as Sikes stooped 
s a the handkerchief to his throat, he uttered a low growland started 

ack, 

“* Come back,’ said the robber, stamping on the ground. The dog 
wagged his tail, but moved not. Here Sikes made a running noose and 
called him again. ‘The dog advanced, retreated, paused an instant, turned 
and scoured away at his hardest speed. 

‘The man whistled again and again, and sat down and waited in the 
expectation that he would return. But no dog appeared, and he resumed 
his journey.” 


There are many other details in the picture which represents the 
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close of Sikes’s career, who is accidently strangled by the rope 
which he employs to effect an escape from the officers of justice, 
where labour, art, and singular power of colouring are manifest. 
These, however, we must pass over, that we may come to the Jew 
who is arraigned at the bar of the Old Bailey, as an accessory and 
accomplice, and of course ona capital charge. And here, as hitherto, 
from the very nature of the story, and that our succeeding obser- 
vations may be more fully tested, our extracts must occupy a much 
greater space than we can willingly spare to fictions in general. 
The occasion, however, is peculiar, and requires a peculiar treat- 
ment ; especially as we could not do justice to Mr. Dickens’s 
highest efforts and most powerful performances without giving the 
following pictures. It will be seen that he has at his readiest com- 
mand a host of apparently slender circumstances by means of 
which, in a combined form, the mightiest results are produced ; 
and that although these circumstances or associations dwell as 
if on the surface of things, they guide by the artist’s manner of dis- 
posal to the deepest and darkest chambers of the soul. His de- 
scriptions, too, it will be observed, are perfectly truthful and natural. 
Now for the arraignment :— 


** The court was paved from floor to roof with human faces. Inquisitive 
and eager eyes peered from every inch of space; from the rail before the 
dock, away into the sharpest angle of the smallest corner in the galleries, 
all looks were fixed upon one man—the Jew. Before him and behind, 
above, below, on the right and on the left—he seemed to stand surrounded 
by a firmanent all bright with beaming eyes, 

‘* He stood there, in all this glare of living light, with one hand resting 
on the wooden slab before him, the other held to his ear, and his head thrust 
forward to enable him to catch with greater distinctness every word that 
fell from the presiding judge, who was delivering his charge to the jury. 
At times he turned his eyes sharply upon tliem to observe the effect of the 
slightest feather-weight in his favour; and when the points against him 
were stated with terrible distinctness, looked towards his counsel in mute 
appeal that he wouldeven then urge something in his behalf. Beyond these 
manifestations of anxiety, he stirred not band or foot. He had scarcely 
moved since the trial began; and now that the judge ceased to speak, he 
still remained in the same strained attitude of close attention, with his gaze 
bent on him as though he listened still. 

“ A slight bustle in the court recalled him to himself, and looking round, 
he saw that the jurymen had turned together to consider of their verdict. 
As his eyes wandered to the gallery, he could see the people rising above 
each other to sce his face : some hastily applying their glasses to their eyes, 
and others whispering their neighbours with looks expressive of abhorrence. 
A few there were who seemed unmindful of him, and looked only to the 
jury in impatient wonder how they could delay, but in no one face—not 
even among the women, of whom there were many there—could he read 


the faintest sympathy with him, or any feeling but one of all-absorbing 
interest that he should be condemned. 
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« As he saw all this in one bewildered glance, the death-like stillness 
came again, and looking back, he saw that the jurymen had turned towards 
the judge. Hush! 

“ They only sought permission to retire. 

‘“ He looked wistfully into their faces, one by one, when they passed out 
as though to see which way the greater number lent; but that was fruit- 
less. The jailer touched him on the shoulder. He followed mechanically 
to the end of the dock, and sat down on achair. The man pointed it out, 
or he should not have seen it. 

“He looked up into the gallery again. Some of the people were eating, 
and some fanning themselves with handkerchiefs, for the crowded place 
was very hot. There was one young man sketching his face in a little 
note-book. He wondered whether it was like, and looked on when the 
artist broke his pencil-point and made another with his knife, as any idle 
spectator might have done. : 

“In the same way when he turned his eyes towards the judge, his mind 
began to busy itself with the fashion of his dress, and what it cost, and 
how he put iton. ‘There was an old fat gentleman on the bench, too, 
who had gone out some half an hour before, and now came back. He 
wondered within himself whether this man had been to get his dinner, 
what he had had, and where he had had it, and pursued this train of 
careless thought until some new object caught his eye and roused another. 

“ Not that all this time his mind was for an instant free from one 
oppressive overwhelming sense of the grave that opened at his feet; it . 
was ever present to him, but in a vague and general way, and he could 
not fix his thoughts upon it. Thus, even while he trembled and turned 
burning hot at the idea of speedy death, he fell to counting the iron 
spikes before him, and wondering how the head of one had been broken 
off, and whether they would mend it or leave it as it was. Then he 
thought of all the horrors of the gallows and the scaffold, and stopped to 
watch a man sprinkling the floor to cool it—and then went on to think 
again. 

‘At length there was acry of silence, and a breathless look from all 
towards the door. The jury returned and passed him close. He could 
glean nothing from their faces; they might as well have been of stone. 
Perfect stillness ensued—not a rustle—not a breath.—Guilty. 

“The building rang with a tremendous shout, and another, and 
another, and then it echoed deep loud groans that gathered strength as 
they swelled out, like angry thunder. It was a peal of joy from the 
populace outside, greeting the news that he would die on Monday. 

“The noise subsided, and he was asked if he had anything to say why 
sentence of death should not be passed upon him. He had resumed his 
listening attitude, and looked intently at his questioner while the demand 
was made, but it was twice repeated before he seemed to hear it, and 
then he only muttered that he was an old man—an old man—an old man 
—and so dropping into a whisper, was silent again. 

“The judge assumed the black cap, and the prisoner still stood with the 
same air and gesture. A woman in the gallery uttered some exclamation, 
called forth by this dread solemnity ; he looked hastily up as if angry at 
the interruption, and bent furward yet more attentively. The address 
was solemn and impressive, the sentence fearful to hear, but he stood like 
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a marble figure, without the motion of a nerve. His haggard face was 
still thrust forward, his under-jaw hanging down, and his eyes staring 
out before him, when the jailer put his hands upon his arm, and beckoned 
him away. He gazed stupidly about him for an instant, and obeyed.” 


Follow the felon to that cell from which he is to walk direct to 
the scaffold. Watchers are his companions :— 


“Then came night—dark, dismal, silent night. Other watchers are 
glad to hear the church-clocks strike, for they tell of life and coming day, 
To the Jew they brought despair. The boom of every iron bell came 
laden with the one deep hollow sound—Death. What availed the noise 
and bustle of cheerful morning, which penetrated even there, to him? 
It was another form of knell, with mockery added to the warning. 

‘‘The day passed off—day, there was no day; it was gone as soon as 
come—and night came on again; night so long and yet so short; long 
in its dreadful silence, and short in its fleeting hours. One time he raved 
and blasphemed, and at another howled and tore his hair. Venerable 
men of his own persuasion had come to pray beside him, but he had 
driven them away with curses, They renewed their charitable efforts, 
and he beat them off, 

“Saturday night; he had only one night more to live. And as he 
thought of this, the day broke—Sunday. 

‘‘ It was not until the night of this last awful day that a withering sense 
of his helpless desperate state came in its full intensity upon his blighted 
soul ; not that he had ever held any defined or positive hopes of mercy, 
but that he had never been able to consider more than the dim proba- 
bility of dying so soon. He had spoken little to either of the two men 
who relieved each other in their attendance upon him, and they, for their 
parts, made no efforts to arouse his attention. He had sat there awake, 
but dreaming. Now he started up every minute, and with gasping 
mouth and burning skin hurried to and fro,in such a paroxysm of 
fear and wrath that even they—used to such sights—recoiled from him 
with horror. He grew so terrible at last in all the tortures of his evil 
conscience, that one man could not bear to sit there, eyeing him alone, 
and so the two kept watch together. 

“ He cowered down upon his stone bed, and thought of the past. He 
had been wounded with some missiles from the crowd on the day of his 
capture, and his head was bandaged with a linen cloth. His red hair 
hung down upon his bloodless face; his beard was torn and twisted into 
knots; his eyes shone with a terrible light; his unwashed flesh crackled 
with the fever that burnt him up. Eight—nine—ten. If it was nota 
trick to frighten him, and those were the real hours treading on each 
other’s heels, where would he be when they came round again! Eleven. 
Another struck ere the voice of the hour before had ceased to vibrate. 
At eight he would be the only mourner in his own funeral train; at 


eleven 





“Those dreadful walls of Newgate, which have hidden so much misery 
and such unspeakable anguish, not only from the eyes, but too often and 
too long from the thoughts of men, never held so dread a spectacle as 
that. The few who lingered as they passed and wondered what the man 
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was doing who was to be hung to-morrow, would have slept but ill that 
night, if they could have seen him then.” 


We have already expressed an opinion in regard to the power and 
combining talent of Mr. Dickens, and of the easy yet artistic manner 
in which he can work up his pictures by a diffusive and copious com- 
mand of a great number of accessaries. He seems to have made 
himself master of human feelings and actions in so far as they are 
developed in the lower or middling walks of London life ; and what 
is more, he cherishes a good-natured sympathy with all, entering as 
it were into the condition of his most immoral characters so as in 
his portraiture to give heartily a perfect image, a rotund flesh and 
blood embodiment of each,—becoming thus the creator of new per- 
sonages ; but yet in all respects so natural in their lineaments that 
one feels convinced he has actually met with them in the streets 
and had more or Jess intercourse with them. He is a humane sa- 
tirist ; he is free from all bitterness ; he never indulges in invective 
of any kind. His language is natural and happily wedded to his 
vivifying conceptions ; and last but not least,—he is quite unaffected 
and far above attempts at imitation,—that is, he is a true 
originalist. 

But admitting that these features and excellences are charac- 
teristic of Boz, and perhaps in no other of his several works do 
they figure more prominently than in the tale immediately under 
review, let us ask if he be an originalist that will or should be fol- 
lowed? Has his genius cast itself into a shape that ought to 
be imitated ? is his mode of treating the mediocre, the humble and 
the wretched subjects which he has chosen, the best that can be 
adopted, either for the sake of producing humorous or melancholy 
pictures, or, in regard to higher considerations, for teaching striking 
moral lessons ?—for there may be abundance of sentimentalism and 
exceedingly little, or the reverse, of what is pure and worthy in its 
effects upon virtue and the best principles of conduct. 

Now we have come to an opinion not of the most favourable 
kind in regard to Mr. Dickens’s merits as a writer of fiction or asa 
reprover of vice and an amender of the heart, having our eye par- 
ticularly directed to his Oliver Twist. 

As to construction, the story does not by any means come up to 
Fielding’s or Smollett’s fictions. It is, as before hinted, a mere 
string of sketches that might be carried to any length, or if cut 
short at any part, a chapter might wind up the indefinite thread. 
The author’s closeness and accuracy of observation are so remark- 
able that there need be no stop to his truths. But the highest aim 
of a novelist should be to enchain the reader’s mind upon one cen- 
tral group of life and scenery, so as to produce an abiding lesson of 
a tangible and definite character, and so as to place, as it were, the 
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spectator upon a summit whence he might survey regions far and 
wide around to the enlargement and refinement of his sensibilities. 

A mere succession of sketches no ways necessarily joined, or as 
is the case in the present instance, often forcibly grouped and with- 
out due proportions being observed, however clever or powerful each 
one figure may be, is mere continuation and a desultory work that 
must fail of the highest effects which fiction may produce. It is 
true that writing for a periodical and undertaking to supply each 
succeeding month an equivalent to the piece that has sparkled im- 
mediately before, must help to occasion starts and at intervals 
slender and loose joinings. But it does not appear from anything 
that Boz has yet done that he is equal to the demands of a regular 
novel, or that he is willing to throw himself at once upon a three- 
volumed production simultaneously published. He finds it wiser, 
we believe, to keep himself before the public by means of a succes- 
sion of forcible pictures, attractively framed, than by one great but 
compact. piece—the former method having this manifest advantage 
besides—that it allows and tempts newspaper and periodical editors 
to insert such striking individualized pieces as may suit their humour 
and the vacancies in their columns, and thus to keep the author 
always and fully before the public. 

As to the moral qualities of Oliver Twist we think that the above 
extracts, powerful as they are, and evincing searchings of the human 
soul of extraordinary compass and depth, ought not to rank with 
many passages and pictures in our language where the heart is laid 
bare, and the immortal nature of man is made to be seen in its 
loftiest stirrings, its severest writhings. There is with Boz too 
much of muscular agony ; so that his most laboured pictures have 
fully more of the horrible in them than of the awful and grand. 

Again in the present tale, or string of stories, it looks as if he 
revelled, while painting low or degraded nature, among objects 
which, unless merely subservient to finer and higher elements 
equaily well drawn and finished, never can awaken our nobler sym- 
pathies, nor prune and invigorate the wings of these awakened sen- 
sibilities. On this account, we cannot place our author among those 
novelists who are models in regard to the inculcation of moral sen- 
timents and the lessons that refine while they delight. 

Not that Mr. Dickens is an immoral writer. It is not in his 
nature to be such ; it is the furthest possible thing from his inten- 
tion, evidently, to write for the mere sake of gain, of entertainment, 
or of merely harmless fiction. He has high and pure aims; nor 
can he have failed of doing good, morally speaking. See how he 
identifies himself uniformly with the oppressed ; how with his sly 
yet effective humour he has exposed systematic and institutional 
abuses ; and what is more, how forcibly he shows that the vilest in 
the population is far more an object of commiseration than of anger. 
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Still we must recur to the opinion already given, that neither his 
subjects nor his manner of treating them, especially in Oliver Twist, 
can ever entitle him to the highest rank of our moral fictionists. He 
is a Crabbe rather than a Richardson, or a Goldsmith; but then 
he is twenty times superior to Sterne, or rather has not one particle 
of that sentimentality which intoxicates and vitiates while it seems 
merely to etherealize. 

Yet were it not the purity of his nature and the excellence of his 
purpose, joined to admirable tact and delicate taste, it would be 
impossible for Boz to preserve the moral influence which he 
nndoubtedly possesses, or to avoid offending against feelings which 
none can safely touch. On this account, tenderly and warily though 
he has borne himself, i¢ would be dangerous for a less skilful and 
considerate performer to adventure after him; and therefore we 
advise every one to eschew him as a model. Who but he, that would 
attempt such an experiment, could have represented the character 
of Nancy in full, who had descended far from the ways of virtue and 
leagued herself with desperadoes and robbers, and yet not only 
have preserved her a true woman in various respects, but never to 
have trenched upon delicacy or written a word that can send a blush 
to the face of innocence? In this single instance alone there is a 
fine mastery ; and for this as well as many other excellences we 
admire Mr. Dickens ; but who shall follow him and be so faultless ? 

These few and hurriedly uttered sentiments indicate what we 
think of the author’s works in general, and of Oliver Twist espe- 
cially. We have spoken honestly ; and have now only to add that 
whoever supposes that the history of the ‘‘ Parish Boy’s Progress,” 
—after reading it at one or two sittings, or without any considerable 
intervals,from beginning to end,—will be as popular twenty years 
hence as it has been and is now, have tastes and expectations very 
different from those entertained by us. ‘The production may con- 
tinue to find favour among pure Londoners ; but elsewhere we have 
no idea of its maintaining its past popularity, nor that it or its 
brethren will ever add much future reputation to England and its 
array of fictionists. 





Art. 1V.—Moral Views of Commerce, Society, and Politics, in Twelve 
Discourses. By the Rev. Orvitte Dewey. London: Charles Fox. 


1838. 
Tue results of Mr. Dewey’s visit to Europe and this country in a 
written form were before us some two or three years ago; and the 
favour with which the work has been received in America as well 
as in England has been such as we anticipated. In the present 
volume he comes before us in a different shape, viz. that of sermons, 
or discourses from the pulpit on the morals of trade, and the rules 
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which should regulate man’s conduct in all those ordinary and 
secular departments which fall within the daily business of life, 
social, commercial, and political. His ‘‘ Views” possess a universal 
importance, though many of them have been suggested by the 
peculiar direction of manners and feelings as developed in his own 
country, and are therefore immediately adapted to his fellow 
citizens ; although, it is manifest, throughout the whole course of 
his reasoning and illustrations, that had he not studied closely Euro- 
pean institutions and society, he neither could have detected all the 
prominent or differential points which he holds up, nor have enriched 
his pages as he has done. 

The work is one of unusual features ; but still it is one charac- 
teristic of the author of the performance already alluded to,—a 
performance in which Mr. Dewey showed himself to be blind neither 
to the beauties and defects of European and English institutions 
and manners, nor to similar and parallel features as they obtain in 
his own country. In fact we have here, but in a condensed, ripened, 
and vigorous form, much of that spirit and tone of argument which 
swygeres a work that demanded many sketchy and excursive details. 

ut, what will at once strike the attention of him who peruses these 
‘‘ Discourses,” is the originality of their character; novelty in regard 
to the place where they were first delivered, and originality in regard 
to sentiment and argument,—sound sense, and,—on not a few 
subjects, where hitherto pious declamation has alone indulged, 
whenever they were referred to in the pulpit,—an unusual allowance 
for secular exertion as well as an approval of many of the ways of 
those called worldly men running through the work. Mr. Dewey 
will not often offend by anything like overstrained demands of virtue 
and piety. 

But let us, or rather let him not be mistaken. He is not a lax 
moralist ; on the contrary, if the work be studied from beginning to 
end, or read with but ordinary attention, his system will be per- 
ceived, and what is better, be felt as one of high, sustained, and 
consistent practical ethics,—a system reaching to every relation, to 
every action, and every feeling in human life. 

We have alluded to the novelty attaching to these Discourses, as 
respects the place in which they were first delivered. Mr. Dewey is 
a preacher, and proclaimed his ‘ Moral Views” in the capacity of 
a religious pastor from the pulpit. But knowing that the character 
of these was unusual, and being persuaded that the subject, —Com- 
mercial Morality,—for instance, might be deemed unfit for the 
sacred rostrum, and that he might be charged with violating the 
proper decorum of religious discourse, he has taken the opportunity 
in a Preface to explain his views on this point,—to which explana- 
tion we shall for a moment direct notice. 

Mr. Dewey states that he is aware of, at least, one series of dis- 
courses having been delivered from the pulpit on the subject of 
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Commercial Morality, meaning, we presume those by Dr. Chalmers, 
which form a well-known volume. We believe this series was 
preached on what are called awful days (secular days) in Scotland 
Whether or not the discourses which constitute the present volume 
were listened to on the Sabbath, or on some other day of the week, 
we have not seen stated. But we have reason to presume that they 
were produced in the ordinary course of Sabbath ministration. 
Well then, let us see how their author excuses or explains himself 
on the head of decorum in this matter. 

Mr. Dewey does not shelter himself behind the example of any 
other preacher, but considers and defends himself upon what he con- 
siders incontrovertible grounds, and the fundamental designs of 
preaching. 

For example, and with regard to the very first Discourse in the 
volume—on the ‘* Moral Law of Contracts”—he knows, he says, 
that however unusual the terms and instances may be, which will 
be uttered, for the place chosen, yet the gravest questions of morality 
and practical religion will without the use of such terms and instances 
be misunderstood, so as to ‘‘ contravene the laws of that very instru- 
ment—speech,” which he employs. 

To those who may urge that the Lyceum and lecture-room are 
the proper sphere for these discourses, (which in our mind is saying 
that the subjects of them do not require the solemnities of the 
clurch to give them gravity) he offers the following remarks :— 


“Let me ask, in the first place, if our ideas of propriety in this case are 
not very much matters of convention and usage? If we had always been 
accustomed to hear discussions in our churches, on such subjects as the 
Morals of Traffic, of Politics, and of our social well-being as a nation ; if 
the terms and phrases appropriate to such subjects had found a-place in the 
pulpit, should we ever have doubted their propriety? It is observable, 
indeed, that certain topics have forced their way into the pulpit, within 
the last quarter of a century, which, it is probable, sounded as questionably 
and strangely in ears accustomed only to the old scholastic preaching as 
any grave moral topics can now. I allude to discussions on War and 
— on Temperance, Abolition, and the various religious enterprises of 
the day. 

“The question then is—what is the proper range of the pulpit? What 
is the appropriate business of preaching ? The answer is plain—to address 
the public mind on its moral and religious duties and dangers. But what 
are its duties and dangers, and where are they to be found? Are they not 
to be found wherever men are acting their part in life? Are human 
responsibility and exposure limited to any one sphere of action—to the 
church, or to the domestic circle—or to the range of the gross and sensual 
passions? Are not men daily making shipwreck of their consciences in 
trade and politics? And wheresoever conscience goes to work out its 
perilous problem, shall not the preacher follow it ? It is not very material 
whether a man’s integrity forsakes him at the polls in an election, or at the 
board of merchandise, or at the house of rioting, or the gates whose way 
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leadeth to destruction. Outwardly it may be different, but inwardly it is 
the same. In either case, the fall of the victim is the most deplorable of 
all things on earth; and most fit, therefore, for the consideration of the 
pulpit. I must confess, J cannot understand by what process of enlightened 
reasoning and conscience, the preacher can come to the conclusion, that 
there are wide regions of moral action and peril around him, into which he 
may not enter, because such unusual words as Commerce, Society, Politics, 
are written over the threshold.” 


But he takes higher ground, and maintains that it is doing the 
greatest possible disservice to the best interests of mankind to limit 
within the old conventional sphere the subjects of pulpit discourses, 
—that in consequence of nothing more than an occasional and 
wholesale denunciation about business, politics, amusements, and 
fashionable society, men are left to say, when engaged in such 
scenes, “ religion has nothing to do with us here.” Surely it must 
be confessed, we think, that men ought to be pressed on these 
points and often in detail, unless it be denied that in regard to such 
departments of action there is not much danger of delinquency, nor 
frequent instances of wrong-doing. Why should there not be pulpit 
culture in regard to these things? Why should they be left, to 
what Mr. Dewey declares to be the only teaching applied,—the 
coming down, every now and then only, “ upon their aberrations 
with cold, bitter, and unsparing censure?” He continues, and con- 
cludes his Preface thus,— 


‘* Let me not be supposed to forget, that the pulpit has to deal with topics 
and questions of duty, that go down into the depths of the human heart— 
with faith, and repentance, and love, and self-denial, and disinterestedness 
-——and that its principal business is thus to make the fountain pure. But 
religion has an outward form, as well as an inward spirit; that form is the 
whole lawful action of life; and to cut off half of that action from all public 
and positive recognition—what is it but to consign it over to irreligion, to 
unprincipled licence, and worldly vanity ? 

‘There is time enough in the pulpit for all things ; nay, it wants variety. 
It is made dull by the restriction and reiteration of its topics. It would 
gain strength by a freer and fuller grasp of its proper objects. What it can 
do, I believe, yet remains to be seen. We complain of the corruptions of 
fashion and amusement, of business and politics. The calm, considerate, 
concentrated, universal attention of the pulpit to these things, would, in 
one year, I believe, produce a decided and manifest effect. 

* But the great evil, I am sensible, lies deeper—too deep for any sufficient 
consideration, within the narrow limits of a preface. The pulpit not only 
fails in this matter, but it fails on principle, and on a principle almost 
universally adopted. The evil is, that sermons, pulpits, priests—all the 
active agents that are labouring in the service of religion—are, by the 
public judgment, as well as by their own choice, severed from the great 
mass of human actions and interests.” 


He resumes the subject for an instant at the outset of one of his 
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Discourses, viz., that on the ** Moral Limits of Accumulation,” and 
says,— 

“J cannot help feeling here, the difficnlties under which the pulpit 
labours in the discussion of the points now before us. Some, indeed, will 
think them unsuitable to the pulpit, as not being sufficiently religious. 
Others seem to be disposed to limit the pulpit to the utterance of general 
and unquestionable truths. To these views I cannot assent. The points 
which I am discussing are, in the highest degree, moral; they are practi- 
cally religious ; they belong to the morality and religion of daily life. And 
then again, as to what the preacher shall say, I do not think that he is to 
be confined to truisms, or to self-evident truths, or to truths in which all 
shall agree. We come here to deliberate on great questions of morality 
and duty; to consider what is true, whatis right. [n doing this, the 
preacher may bring forward views in which some of his hearers cannot 
agree with him; how, indeed, should it be otherwise. But he does not 
pretend to utter infallible sentences. He may be wrong. But he is none 
the less bound to utter what he does believe, and thinks to be worthy of 
attention. This office | attempt to discharge among you. AndI ask you 
not to take ill, at my hands, that which you would not so take, if I uttered 
it by your firesides. And if 1 am wrong, on some such occasion, perhaps 
you will set me right.” 


There may here, we suspect, be some objections taken to the 
author’s latitudes. May it not be said that the preacher would if 
thus licensed be often tempted to forget the paramount duty of 
expounding revealed truth, and to launch into the regions of ethi- 
cal metaphysical, and even political theories? Again, may it not 
be urged, that few men, and few preachers, possess that command 
of temper and discretion necessary to handle topics where the Holy 
Scriptures are not the frequent, the clear, and the impressive finger- 
posts? And yet, how much of theory, of angry controversy, of per- 
plexing exposition in regard to revealed truths of the most solemn 
religious interest has there been spent, it needeth not to be told: 
such licences being of a far more dangerous tendency, we fear, 
and far more direful in their results, both in regard to faith and 
practice than anything ever likely to be taught by Mr. Dewey. 

We will now pick out a few of our author’s “‘ Views,” which must 
set him in a very favourable light before our readers ; for unless the 
nature of the man be wonderfully at variance with that of his work, 
he must be one of the very best specimens of American character, 
ability, and modes of thinking of the present day. 

The first Discourse as before mentioned is, ‘* On the Moral Law 
of Contracts.” At its commencement, the preacher takes notice of 
the absorbing business character of the American people, and of the 
reproach that they are so; though he hopes it is but the first deve- 
lopinent of their peculiar position. Trade, however, in some form or 
another is inevitable in the human condition everywhere, arising 
from the diversity of soils, climes, products, and many other circum- 
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stances. The ocean itself is a great inviter and creator of com- 
merce ; so that considering the nature and condition of mankind, 
the dictum which has sometimes been uttered, that it is better com. 
merce should perish than Christianity, is nugatory ; for the fact 
is, that commerce cannot perish, cannot be extinguished, but will 
exist in the form of barter, or some other equivalent shape through- 
out the world and at all times. What then are the moral principles 
which ought to govern this universal tendency ? The Scriptures do 
not lay down any specific laws on the subject. The great golden 
rule of doing unto others as we would have them do to us, is a gene- 
ral maxim. A man may wish that another should sell him a piece 
of goods at half its value. But ought such a wisher to sell on these 
terms? No; the rule is to desire the welfare of others, as we should 
have them desire ours; but the specific actions answering to that 
rule, it leaves us to determine by a wise discretion, the dictates of 
which, under the governance of the moral law, are the principles 
sought by the author to be discovered. 

Having by these and other preliminary ideas in part opened his 
subject, he guards his hearers from supposing that the questions 
about right and wrong in the contracts of trade are to be decided by 
any hasty impulses of feeling, or suggestions of a generous temper. 
He says,— 


‘ [ have often found men, in conversation on this subject, appealing to 
their feelings; but, however much I have respected those feelings, it has 
seemed to me, that they were not the proper tribunal. Nay, they have 
often appeared to me to mistake the point at issue. If a merchant has a 
large store of provisions in a time of scarcity, would it not be a very 
noble and praiseworthy thing, it is said, for him to dispose of his stock 
without enhancing the price? But the proper question is, not what is 
generous, but what is just. And besides, he cannot be generous, or, what 
is the same thing in effect, he cannot establish a generous principle in the 
distribution of his store. For if he sells in large quantities, selling, that 
is, at a low rate, it will avail nothing, because the subordinate dealers will 
raise the price; or, if he undertakes to sell to each family what it wants, 
any one of them may take the article to the next warehouse, and dispose 
of it at the enhanced price. On the contrary, there are circumstances, 
undoubtedly, in which a man may take undue advantage of a monopoly ; 
but this will be a case for future consideration. ‘For the present it is 
sufficient to observe, what I think must be obvious, that the great question 
before us is to be decided, not by any enactments of law, nor any imme- 
diate dictate of conscience, or specific teaching of Scripture, or single im- 
pulse of good feeling, but by broad and large views of the whole subject. 
Conscience, and Scripture, and right feeling are to govern us; but itis 
only under the guidance of sound reasoning.” 


The great principles to be observed are those of truth, justice, and 
beneficence ‘These are certain and immutable; but the question is, 
what is to be done in conformity and in obedience to these prin- 
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ciples in daily life, and in the given cicumstances of each individual ? 
A man ought always to do right; but what is right ? “ How much,” 
for example, ‘‘ shall I do for the sick, the poor, and the distressed,” 
is an important inquiry for each one. 

As regards trade and commerce, the rules of expediency have to 
be frequently followed. Thus it is expedient that a fair field be 
opened in business for ingenuity, sagacity, and attention ; and that 
ignorance, indolence, and neglect, should meet with loss. We here 
introduce an extract unabridged,—the preacher having immediately 
before said, ‘‘ we are not to break down the principle of individuality, 
of individual interests, of individual aims,’”’—we are not to deal with 
one another as if we belonged to the society of New Harmony 
men :— 


« It is not only expedient and right, but it is inevitable, that individual 
power and talent should come into play in business. A man’s sagacity, 
it is obvious, he must use—that is to say, his mind he must use—for he 
has nothing else to goby. He may use it unjustly, to the heinous injury 
of his weaker neighbour; but still he must use it. Soalso with regard 
to the power acquired by a large property, or by a monopoly, it is inevi- 
table that it should be used. ‘To some extent, the possessor cannot help 
using it. Wealth has credit; and monopoly, usually implying scarcity, 
carries an enhanced price with it; and such results are unavoidable. 
Finally, superior actual knowledge may and must be used to some extent. 
In every department of business, superior knowledge is gained by atten- 
tion ; and it may and must be acted upon, albeit to the hurt or injury of 
those who know less, or have devoted less time and thought to the subject. 
A man has made an improvement in some machinery or manufacture, 
and he is entitled to some reward for the attention he has given to it ; the 
government will give him a patent. A man has been to India or to South 
America, to acquaint himself with a certain branch of business, and he 
comes home and acts upon his knowledge, and he has a perfect right to 
do so. He is not bound to communicate his knowledge to his brother 
merchants who are engaged in the same trade; and, perhaps, his know- 
ledge so much depends upon actual observation and experience, that he 
cannot communicate it. In like manner, a trader may obtain a superior 
knowledge of business, and of the facts on which it depends, by a close 
observation of things immediately around him, and he must act upon it; 
he cannot employ himself in going about to see whether other men have 
got the same enlarged views. Nor have other men any right to complain 
of this. The unskilful painter or sculptor, the ignorant lawyer or phy- 
sician, might as well complain, that their more distinguished brethren 
were injuring their business, and taking all the prizes out of their hands. 

“I have thus attempted to set forth the claims of individual enterprise, 
as having a useful, a beneficent tendency. These claims, I have all along 
implied, are subject to certain limitations; and these limitations are set 
by the laws of honesty and philanthropy. That is to say,a man may 
pursue his own interest; he may use his endeavour, sagacity, ability; but, 
in the first place, he shall not pursue any traffic, or make any contract to 
the injury of his neighbour; unless that injury is one that inevitably 
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results from a general and good principle, that is to say, from the health. 
ful action of business ; and, in the next place, he shall not pursue his own 
ends to the extent of committing any fraud.” 


We have tarried longer upon the Preface and the first Discourse 
than we can afford to do on the remainder of the volume, in order 
that our readers may obtain some slight idea of the author’s start. 
ing. We might, indeed, before leaving the subject of Contracts, 
present to those who are fond of discussing nice points, and drawing 
subile conclusions, a celebrated case in the morals of business, and 
which is handled by Mr. Dewey with much acuteness and many 
careful qualifications ; viz., that which is put by Cicero, of a corn- 
merchant of Alexandria arriving at Rhodes in a time of great 
scarcity, with a cargo of grain, and with the knowledge that a 
number of other vessels, laden with corn, were on the way for the 
same place; the question is, was he bound in conscience to inform 
the Rhodians of what he knew? Cicero has decided that he was ; 
and our author arrives at something like the same conclusion, but 
we apprehend not exactly on the same grounds, or with the same 
limitations ; while several of the most eminent jurists, such as Gro. 
tius and Puffendorf, have leant the other way. We hardly feel 
satisfied with Mr. Dewey’s solution; nor do we see that it is in 
perfect keeping with the already quoted doctrines of expediency. 
We recommend our ingenious readers to try the puzzle. 

Our author’s general conclusion on trade as clearly explained and 
powerfully fortified in many passages is, that it is expedient and 
right that a man’s virtuous exertions and supremacy over others, if 
obtained without an infraction of rectitude, truth, justice, and bene- 
volence, should be rewarded in full, though others may be jealous of 
him on account of his superior skill ; but he is not to conceal faults 
of quality, nor stand out for a remuneration which he knows the 
thing is not really worth according to the rate of the market. 

‘The second Discourse is, ** on the Moral End of Business ;”’ the 
author holding the great and ultimate design of business, that is to 
say, traffic, and not mere labour for the sake of supplying the wants 
of the body, to be a moral end. ‘ There is an object in the acqui- 
sition of wealth beyond success. There is a final cause of human 
traffic, and that is virtue.” ‘ You have an end to gain beyond 
success, and that is the moral rectitude of your own mind.” Such 
are some of Mr. Dewey’s premises on this point. These principles, 
he insists, hold true of business, not only on the scale of our private 
affairs, but on the great theatre of history. Two or three topics 
hence arise for his discussion :— 


‘If, then, business is a moral dispensation, and its highest end is moral, 
I shall verture to call in question the commonly supposed desirableness of 
escaping from it—the idea which prevails with so many of making 4 
fortune in a few years, and afterwards of retiring to a state of leisure. If 
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business really is a scene of worthy employment and of high moral action, 
Ido not see why the moderate pursuit of it should not be laid down in 
the plan of entire active life ; and why, upon this plan, a man should not 
determine to give only so much time each day to his avocations as would 
be compatible with such a plan; only so much time, in other words, as 
will be compatible with the daily enjoyment of life, with reading, society, 
domestic intercourse, and all the duties of philanthropy and devotion. If 
the merchant does not dislike or despise his employment—and it is when 
he makes himself the mere slave of business that he creates the greatest, 
real objections to it—if, I say, he looks upon his employment as lawful 
and laudable, an appointment of God to accomplish good purposes in this 
world, and better for the next; why should he not, like the physician, the 
lawyer, and clergyman, like the husbandman and artisan, continue in it, 
through the period of active life, and adjust his views, expectations, and 
engagements to that reasonable plan? But now, instead of this, what do 
we see around us? Why, men are engaging in business—here, at home, 
in their own country, in the bosom of their families, and amidst their 
friends—as if they were in aforeignand infectious clime ; and must be in 
haste to make their fortunes, that they may escape with their lives to some 
place of safety, ease, and enjoyment !” 


Our author indeed argues that he who has been absorbed in busi 
ness, and year after year totally devoted to it with the view of 
accumulating an independency, is unfit for enjoying retirement ; 
not however as if the fact held true of every one, but of the many, 
and as a necessary consequence of exclusive and habitual devotion 
to an inferior object. But to pass to another topic—the rage for 
speculation ; on this he says,— 


“ T wish to speak of it now in a particular view—as interfering, that is 
to say, with the moral end of business. And here, again, let me observe, 
that Ican have nothing to do with instances, with exceptions. I can 
only speak of the general tendency of things. And it is not against spe- 
culation simply, that 1 have anything to allege. All business possesses 
more or less of this character. Everything is bought on the expectation 
of selling it for more. But this rage for speculation, this eagerness of 
many for sudden and stupendous accumulation, this spirit of gambling in 
trade, isa different thing. It proceeds on principles entirely different 
from the maxims of a regular and pains-taking business. It is not look- 
ing to diligence and fidelity for a fair reward, but to change and chance 
fora fortunate turn. It is drawing away men’s minds from the healthful 
processes of sober industry and attention to business, and leading them to 
wait in feverish excitement, as at the wheel of a lottery. The proper 
basis of success—vigilant care and labour—is forsaken for a system of 
baseless credit. Upon this system, men proceed, straining their means 
and stretching their responsibilities, till, in calm times, they can scarcely 
hold on upon their position ; and when a sudden jar shakes the commer- 
cial world, or a sudden blast sweeps over it, many fall, like untimely 
fruit, from the towering tree of fancied prosperity. Upon this system, 
many imagine that, they are doing well, when they are not doing well. 
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They rush into expenses, which they cannot afford, upon the strength, 
not of their actual, but of their imaginary or expected means. Youn 
men, who, in former days, would have been advised to walk awhile 
longer, and patiently to tread the upward path, must buy horses and vehi- 
cles for their accommodation, and, mounted upon the car of fancied inde- 
pendence, they are hurried only to swifter destruction.” 


Farther on :— 


“ The spiritual nature, I say, is dethroned from its proper place, by this 
substitution of the immediate end, wealth, for the ultimate end, virtue. 
Who is this being that labours for nothing but property, with no thought 
beyond it; with the feeling that nothing will do without it; with the 
feeling that there are no ends in life that can satisfy him, if that end is 
not gained? You will not tell me that it is a being of my own fancy. 
You have probably known such; perhaps some of you are such. I have 
known men of this way of thinking, and men, too, of sense and of amiable 
temper. Who, then, I ask again, is this being? He is an immortal 
being; and his views ought to stretch themselves to eternity—ought to 
seek an ever.expanding good. And this being, so immortal in his nature, 
so infinite in faculties—to what is he looking? T'o the sublime mountain 
range that spreads along the horizon of this world? To the glorious 
host of glittering stars, the majestic train of night, the infinite regions of 
heaven? No—his is no upward gaze, no wide vision of the world—toa 
speck of earthly dust he is looking. He might lift his eye, a philosophic 
eye, to the magnificence of the universe, for an object; and upon what is 
it fixed? Upon the mole-hill beneath his feet! That is hisend. Every 
thing is nought, if that is gone. He is an immortal being, I repeat; he 
may be enrobed in that vesture of light, of virtue, which never shall 
decay ; and he is to live through such ages, that the time shall come when 
to his eye all the splendours of fortune, of gilded palace and gorgeous 
equipage, shall be no more than the spangle that falls from a royal robe; 
and yet, in that glittering particle of earthly dust, is his soul absorbed and 
bound up. Iam not saying, now, that he is willing to lose his soul for 
that. This he maydo. But I only say now, that he sets his soul upon 
that, and feels it to be an end so dear, that the irretrievable loss of it, the 
doom of poverty, is death to him; nay, to his sober and deliberate judg- 
ment—for I have known such instances—is worse than death itself! And 
yet he is animmortal being, I repeat, and he is sent into this world on an 
errand. Whaterrand? What is the great mission on which the Master 
of life hath sent him here? To get riches? To amass gold coins, and 
bank notes? ‘To scrape together a little of the dust of this earth, and 
then to lie down upon it and embrace it, in the indolence of enjoyment, 
or in the rapture of possession? Is such worldliness possible? Worldli- 
ness! Why, it is not worldliness. That should be the quality of being 
attached to a world—to all that it can give, and not toone thing only that 
it can give—to fame, to power, to moral power, to influence, to the ad- 
miration of the world. Worldliness, methinks, should be something 
greater than men can make it—should stretch itself out to the breadth of 
the great globe, and not wind itself up like a worm in the web of selfish 
possession. IfI must be worldly, let me have the worldlincss of Alex- 
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ander, and not of Croesus. And wealth too—I had thought it was a 
means and not an end—an instrument which a noble human being han- 
dies, and nota heap of shining dust in which he buries himself; something 
that a man could drop from his hand, and still be a man—be all that ever 
he was—and compass all the noble ends that pertain to a human being. 
What if you be poor? Are you not stillaman—Oh! heaven, and mayest 
be a spirit, and have a universe of spiritual possessions for your trea- 
sure. What if you be poor? You may still walk through the world in 
freedom and in joy; you may still tread the glorious path of virtue; you 
may still win the bright prize of immortality; you may still achieve pur- 
poses on earth that constitute all the glory of earth, and ends in heaven, 
that constitute all the glory of heaven. Nay, if such must be the effect 
ef wealth, I would say let me be poor. I would pray God that I might 
be poor. Rather, and more wisely ought I, perhaps, to say with Agar, 
‘Give me neither poverty nor riches; lest I be full and deny thee, a d 
say, who is the Lord? or lest I be poor, and steal, and take the name of 
my God in yain,’” 


But again :— 


« But not with words of warning—ever painful to uso, and not always 
profitable— would I now dismiss you from the house of God. 1 would 
not close this discourse, in which I may seem to have pressed heavily on 
the evils to which business exposes those who are engaged in it, without 
holding up distinctly to view the great moral aim on which it is my main 
purpose to insist, and attempting to show its excellence. 

“ There is such a nobleness of character in the right course, that it is 
to that point I would last direct your attention. ‘The aspirings of youth, 
the ambition of manhood, could receive no loftier moral direction than 
may be found in the sphere of business. The schoo! of trade, with all its 
dangers, may be made one of the noblest schools of virtue in the world ; 
and it is of some importance to say it:—because those who regard it as a 
sphere only of selfish interests and sordid calculations, are certain to win 
no lofty moral prizes in that school. ‘There can be nothing more fatal to 
elevation of character in any sphere, whether it be of business or society, 
than to speak habitually of that sphere as given over to low aims and 
pursuits. If business is constantly spoken of as contracting the mind and 
corrupting the heart ; if the pursuit of property is universally satirized as 
selfish and grasping; too many who engage in it will think of nothing 
but of adopting the character and the course so pointed out. Many 
causes have contributed, without doubt to establish that disparaging 
estimate of business—the spirit of feudal aristocracies, the pride of 
learning, the tone of literature, and the faults of business itself.’ 


Equally good and striking things crowd into the whole of the 
Discourses. In some matters of principle and in the case of some 
illustrations, we think there is room for modifying the Preacher’s 
doctrine a little more distinctly than he has done; and that onother 
occasions there are grounds for complaining of excessive subtlety of 
refinement. With his political and national predilections we shall 
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not quarrel, nor indeed in any way interfere, further than to state, 
that as they are expressed in the last extract to be introduced b 
us from the work, his natural love and longing for fatherland when 
he was far away from it and in strange lands, were not stronger, 
we are fully persuaded, than would have been, or than would now 
be our sentiments of a kindred order, if traveling in the most delight- 
ful state of the American Union. 

Nevertheless, one thing is perfectly obvious; Mr. Dewey is an 
essayist of no ordinary grasp of mind, of no ordinary knowledge of 
the world, while his literary qualifications are admirably suited to 
the propagation of the noblest and most valuable truths. 

Before closing the volume we must again intimate, that its author, 
while he is an ardent admirer of the institutions of his country, 
while he entertains sanguine hopes of her future career, and that its 
inhabitants have but yet attained to an early stage of moral, social, 
and intellectual development, is far from being blind to certain dis- 
figuring and forbidding features in national character and manners, 
and quite above the pusillanimity of shrinking from telling his coun- 
tryman of their faults and their dangers,—a fact which is not more 
worthy of the man as a patriot and a friend, than of him who occu- 
pies a sacred watch-tower in the state. For instance, we find in the 
Discourse ‘‘ on the Moral Evils to which American Society is ex- 
posed,” that coldness and reserve of manners are complained of. 
He says :— 


* We have fewer parasitical plants in our forest state, than are found 
clinging around the oaks and elms of Europe. But it must not be 
denied, that we are sometimes chilled by the shadow of this thick growth 
of society ; that we are too liable, each one to stand stiffly up for his rights ; 
that we are liable to want gracefulness and amenity in our manners ; that 
we are exposed to have our hearts locked up in rigid and frozen reserve. 
A prince, or a nobleman, ina state of unbroken aristocracy, does not fear 
that his dignity or reputation will be compromised by the presence of an 
inferior in his house, or in his society. He is at ease on this point, 
because his claims stand on an independent basis; but with us, he who 
would hold a higher place, must obtain it from the general voice. He is 
dependant on suffrage as truly as the political aspirant. Hence, every 
circumstance affecting his position is important to him; and the circum- 
stance that most immediately and obviously affects it, is the company he 
keeps. On this point, therefore, he is likely to be extremely jealous ; and 
this, I conceive, to be one reason for the proverbial reserve of our national 
manners. 

‘“‘T have thus far endeavoured to unfold the danger on this point, to 
which I think that our situation exposes us. Let me now observe, that 
it is one of the most serious moral importance. There is an intimate 
connexion between the manners and feelings of a people. A cold 
demeanour, though it may not prove coldness of heart, tends to produce 
it. The feelings that are locked up in reserve are liable to wither and 
shrink, from simple disuse. He who stands in the attitude of perpetual 
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resistance to the claims of others, is very apt to acquire a hardness and 
inhumanity towards them; he is liable to be cold, harsh, and ungracious, 
both in feeling and deportment; he is in the very school, not of gene- 
rosity and love, but of selfishness, and scorn, and pride ; and vainly might 
any Christian people boast of its intelligence, refinement, or freedom, if it 
fail thus of the essential virtues of the Christian religion.” 


Religion in America, he declares, has a peculiar hardness and 
repulsiveness about it ; itis not genial, and gentle, and tender. The 
social character, besides, is charged as being one of discontent ; 
and another result of their peculiar kind of political equality is im- 

rudent and extravagant expenditure. Here is his Sketch of a man 


in debt :— 


‘‘He is obliged to look in the face people, and perhaps poor people, 
whom he cannot pay. It is a situation infinitely irritating and mortifying. 
We are a people, I know, toa proverb, reckless of debt ; reckless, at least, 
about plunging into it; but no man can be in it, and find the situation an 
easy one. Noman can, without passing, I had almost said, through worse 
than purgatorial torments, become callous to the demand for payment. It 
turns the whole of life into a scene of misery and mortification; makes its 
whole business and action a series of sacrifices, and shifts, and subterfuges. 
Home itself, the last refuge of virtue and peace; the very home that has 
lost its independence in its splendour; that is not protected from the 
intrusive step and contemptuous tone of the unsatisfied creditor, has lost 
its charm. It is no longer a sanctuary ; and it is but too likely to be for- 
saken for other resorts. Many aman, not only in the city but in the 
country, has gone down in character and self-respect, in virtue and hope, 
under the accumulated weight of these overwhelming embarrassments.” 


Pusillanimity, and an irritable sensitiveness to blame are also 
preferred by this pointed and undaunted Preacher ; but before finish- 
ing, let us also show that he is not the indiscriminate accuser of his 
country. Our Jast extract of all is from the Discourse on the 
“‘ Blessings of Freedom.” He has been giving his reasons at 
length for preferring the political constitution of his native country 
to that of any other in the Old World, where hereditary and feudal 
institutions have obtained, and thus concludes :— 


“ Glad am I that it opens wide its hospitable gates to many a noble but 
persecuted citizen, from the dungeons of Austria and Italy, and the im- 
prisoning castles and citadels of Poland. Here may they find rest, as they 
surely find sympathy, though it is saddened with many bitter remem- 
brances ! 

“ Yes, let me be free; let me go and come at my own will; let me do 
business and make journeys, without a vexatious police or insolent soldiery 
to watch my steps ; let me think, and do, and speak what I please—sub- 
ject to no limit but that which is set by the common weal: subject to no 
law but that which conscience binds upon me—and I will bless my country, 
and love its most rugged rocks and its most barren soil. 
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‘I have seen my countrymen, and have been with them a fellow-wan- 
derer, in other lands; and little did I see or feel to warrant the apprehen- 
sion, sometimes expressed, that foreign travel would waken our patriotic 
attachments. One sigh for home—home, arose from all hearts. And why, 
from palaces and courts—why, from galleries of the arts, where the marble 
softens into life, and painting sheds an almost living presence of beaut 
around it—why, from the mountain’s awful brow, and the lovely valleys 
and lakes touched with the sunset hues of old romance—why, from those 
venerable and touching ruins to which our very heart grows—why, from 
all these scenes, were they looking beyond the swellings of the Atlantic 
wave, to a dearer and holier spot of earth, their own, own country? 
Doubtless it was, in part, because it és their country: but it was also, as 
every one’s experience will testify, because they knew that there was no 
oppression, no pitiful exaction of petty tyranny: because that there, they 
knew, was no accredited and irresistible religious domination ; because that 
there they knew, they should not meet the odious soldier at every corner, 
nor swarms of imploring beggars, the victims of misrule; that there, no 
curse causeless did fall, and no blight, worse than plague and pestilence, 
did descend amidst the pure dews of heaven; because, in fine, that there, 
they knew, was liberty—upon all the green hills, and amidst all the peace- 
ful valleys—liberty, the wall of fire around the humblest home ; the crown 
of glory, studded with her everblazing stars, upon the proudest mansion! 

«* My friends, upon our own homes that blessing rests, that guardian 
care and glorious crown; and when we return to those homes, and so lon 
as we dwell in them, so long as no oppressor’s foot invades their thresh- 
olds, let us bless them, and hallow them as the homes of freedom! Let us 
make them, too, the homes of a nobler freedom—of freedom from vice, 
from evil, from passion, from every corrupting bondage of the soul.” 





Art. V.—Facts and Reasons in Support of Mr. Rowland Hill’s Plan 


for a Universal Penny Postage. By W. H. Asuurst. Second 
Edition. & London: Hooper. 1838. 


SEVERAL months ago we called the attention of our readers to this 
subject, which Mr. Rowland Hill has been the chief instrument to 
bring before the public. In our former paper, we addressed our- 
selves not only to a few of the anomalies, but, it might be added, the 
enormities of the present system of post-office dues and arrange- 
ments,—such as its stringent and extravagant regulations, these 
defeating their very purpose and design, and the amount or extent 
to which unwise laws have produced evasion and smuggling. Fully 
persuaded, (or if any hesitation had remained the pamphlet before 
us must have put everything of the kind to flight,) that a more im- 
portant matter for administrative reform than the one; under con- 
sideration can hardly, if possibly, be named, we are glad to have a 
favourable opportunity of recurring to it, when all that is requisite 
for us to do, will be to insert as many as we can provide room for, 
of the ‘‘ Pacts and Reasons” adduced by Mr. Ashurst; avoiding 
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as much as possible the grounds and particulars which we before 
noticed. 

The author states that the contents of his pamphlet have been 
minuted in the few and short intervals of time which aclose at- 
tendance upon the Select Committee of the House of Commons 
on Postage, that is, three days in each week for four months, 
has allowed. He further says,—‘‘ Knowing that Mr. Hill’s public 
engagements, and the attention he has been obliged to give to the 
development of his plan before the !Parliamentary Committee, will 
prevent his giving a new edition of his valuable and important 
pamphlet to the public for some time longer, I have put these me- 
moranda together,—I know that Mr. Hill can and will demonstrate 
the accuracy of his calculations ; and that what he was necessarily 
called upon to estimate upon imperfect data, is now borne out in 
favour of his plan, both by the returns from the Post-office, and by 
the evidence collected, to an extent beyond his own anticipations.” 

Mr. Ashurst has judged patriotically in resolving to come forward 
in the present shape, so as to keep the subject before the public and 
enlighten the country more clearly than hitherto it has yet been, 
until the Committee has finished its labours and Mr. Hill, the prime 
mover, has time to} perfect his statements. Our author has also 
done his work well, his facts and reasonings being plain and full, as 
well as heartily given,—claiming rightfully from every periodical 
like ours of a miscellaneous character, a warm greeting and a strong 
recommendation. 

Before abridging or extracting some of Mr. Ashurst’s arguments, 
suggestions, and pieces of evidence, we beg our readers to bear 
in mind two things ; first, that the Post-office was established for 
the purpose of affording advantage and facilities to trade and com- 
merce, and not that a revenue to the government should be thereby 
raised or thence derived ; secondly, that it now appears to be de- 
monstrated beyond all room for contradiction or cavil, that a uniform 
and universal rate of postage of one penny, to any part of Great 
Britain and Ireland, be the distance what it may, would bring in a 
greater revenue than at present, or ever before has been realized ; 
nay, that the postage of a letter may, without injury to the revenue, 
be reduced to the fraction of a farthing, or to an amount so trifling, 
that we have no coin to call it by. 

Suppose now, however, that we and the reader should give up to 
the opponents of post-office reform, the first mentioned of these two 
circumstances,—what then? Does any one entertain a fear of the 
establishment in question becoming insolvent, or believe that it will 
fall to be a burden to the country? Or can any one whois a stranger 
to the mass of evidence taken before the Select Committee, or to the 
original data upon which Mr. Hill’s calculations were founded, form 
a conception of the swelling, grand, and triumphant array of facts, 
reasons, and suggestions, which men who have devoted their minds 
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earnestly and continuously to the subject, delight to contemplate ? 
Even the confined space'we are forced to allot to Mr. Ashurst’s work 
will sustain a remarkable reply to these queries. 

The man to whom the present inquiry is strange, who may be of 
the mind of that comfortable and contented number which we have 
sometimes heard avowed in such terms as these, that ‘‘ postages are 
items never grudged by me,—I am always pleased to receive a letter 
from my friends,”—even the well-meaning personage who may 
happen to make use of such commonplace and ignorant acquiescence 
or approval, must, the moment he perceives the mighty commercial 
and moral influences and interests at stake, retract his words and 
pronounce himself a short-sighted being; he must confess that never 
before was he so fully convinced that it is by an infinity of items of 
the smallest consideration that the mightiest results are produced. 
The paramount result in this case is civilization in the widest and 
most inviting sense of the term. 

But we are expending too many generalities and assertions when 
more solid and satisfactory materials are at hand. Now then for 
an outline of Mr. Hill’s plan, its advantages, and the importance of 
its main feature :— 


‘** That all letters not weighing more than half an ounce, passing from 
one post town in Great Britain or Ireland, to any other post town, shall be 
charged one penny, and heavier packets one penny for each additional half 
ounce, to be paid in advance. 

‘*‘ That greater weights should be allowed for the local post. 

“ The following is a sketch of the proposed mode of collection. 

** That stamped covers, or sheets of paper, and small vignette stamps,—— 
the latter, if used, to be gummed on the face of the letter,—be supplied to 
the public from the stamp-office, and sold at such a price as to include the 
postage. Letters so stamped to be treated in all respects as franks. 

‘“ That as covers at various prices would be required for packets of vari- 
ous weights, each should have the weight it is entitled to carry legibly 
printed with the stamp. 

‘‘ That if any packet exceeded the proper weight it should be sent to the 
dead letter office, opened, and returned to the writer. 

‘* That sheets of letter paper of every description should be stamped in 
the part used for the address. 

“* That wrappers, such as are used for newspapers, should also be stamped ; 
and that every deputy-postmaster should be required to keep them on sale ; 
a discount, such as is now given on stamps, would render it their interest 
todo so. Stationers also would be induced to keep them. 

‘‘Mhat the stamp of the receiving-house should be struck upon the 
superscription, or duty-stamp, to prevent the latter being used a second 
time. 

‘* That for the greater weights, to be allowed in the local posts, penny 
covers, and sheets, should be stamped thus :— 

*** For local distribution. —The weight allowed is two ounces.’ 

** Or that all penny covers and sheets might be marked thus :— 
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‘«* For general distribution.—The weight allowed is half an ounce.’ 

«* For local distribution.—The weight allowed is two ounces.’ 

“The small vignette stamps to be issued by the stamp-office, being 
portable, persons could carry them in their pocket-books, and the stamp of 
the receiving-office being struck across the vignette, if afterwards rubbed 
off, it would be of no importance. 

“ The advantages secured would be :— 

“1st. That the post-office would be relieved altogether from the collec- 
tion of the revenue, and from all accounts relating to that collection. Dis- 
tribution would be its only function. 

“ 2nd. The present trouble of receiving money for the post-paid letters 
would be avoided. 

“ 3rd. The revenue would thus be collected in large sums at the stamp- 
office, easily, and at little cost. 

«The cost of stamping, by the aid of machinery, would be reduced toa 
mere trifle. 

“It is most important that the public attention, and the attention of 
parliament, should be fixed upon the main feature, that is, a uniform post- 
age of one penny for every letter or packet not exceeding half an ounce, 
from any one to any other post town in the kingdom, paid in advance. 

“ The adoption of this important suggestion should not be deferred for 
minor considerations. 

“ No difficulty need be felt about the distribution to places without the 
limits of post towns and off the mail routes, the convenience of these com- 
paratively few places—all of them small in population, if their convenience 
were the real motive—furnishes no sufficient reason for deferring the im- 
mense advantages to the masses living within those limits until that con- 
venience can be met, 

“In the mean time, permit those localities the post-office cannot supply 
to help themselves ; they will be thankful for the indulgence ; for let it be 
borne in mind, that it is the prohibition—the monopoly—that is com- 
plained of. 

‘‘ Only give the villagers a cheap and rapid postage to and from their 
post town, and they will easily communicate with that.” 


Mr. Hill has not overlooked the carrying out of a secondary 
distribution, to supply promptly and regularly places at a distance, 
more or less, from any post-town. In the meanwhile, however, he 
finds it wisdom to grapple only with the principal subject and with 
the great features of his plan ; for he might peril these were he to 
involve himself among too many details, and to insist upon all the 
inviting capabilities which clear and comprehensive minds alone can 
discover and appreciate. 

e pass over the calculations and the evidence which go to de- 
monstrate the fact that a wonderful reduction may be effected in 
postages, after quoting only one illustrative passage exhibiting facts 


as to cheapness of transit that must have perplexed many in the 
empire :— 


“ The cases of the Penny Magazine, Saturday Magazine, Chambers’ 
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Edinburgh Journal, and other cheap periodicals, afford illustrations of the 
very low rates at which transit and the distribution of large numbers 
may be effected. The Penny Magazine is distributed weekly in consi- 
derable towns, at the houses of its subscribers. It reaches the subscriber 


“a ONE PENNY. Out of this penny, the following charges have to be 
orne :— 


“1. For the labour and capital of the retail bookseller. 

“2. For the carriage and distribution to all parts of the kingdom. 

‘**3. For the agency of the London publisher. 

“4. The profit of its producers. 

_ “5. The cost of actual production, viz.— 
Composition of cight folio pages. 
Engravings. 
Artists’ designs. 
Authorship. 
Paper, and 
Machinery for printing each copy. 
Each of these departments bearing its own profit. 

‘If a private agency is willing to distribute any number of these 
papers weekly, for one farthing each, it may be readily imagined, how 
eager the same agency would be to do the same business every day for 
the same profit of one farthing on each paper. 

“If private establishments perform this distribution profitably at this 
cost, besides embarking capital and taking risk, can it be said, with any 
foundation, that a GOVERNMENT is unable to execute the distribution of a 
paper of less size and weight, fur ready money, Not for a FARTHING each 
letter, but for ONE PENNy, and that daily ? 


“ The preceding facts show how trifling the actual cost of carriage is to 
all post towns.” 


But not to descend to one farthing as the postage of letters, the 
rate at which numberless agents in all parts of the country are ready 
to distribute the Penny Magazine, three farthings being the trade 
price,—let the rate be fixed at a penny, and then endeavour to ap- 
preciate what would be the results. In all departments of trade, 
commerce, friendly correspondence, &c. &c. the increase of come 
munications through the Post-office that would take place is un- 
imagined. In our former article on this subject we called attention 
to the evidence of Mr. Parker, who spoke of the amazing augmen- 
tation that would occur in Booksellers’ Circulars. Other com- 
petent witnesses fully corroborate him in regard to this branch and 
many others. Our author also instances Prices Current, market 
circulars, as an unlimited commodity to distribution. Next he 
mentions Patterns, which, at first, he supposes, might be the most 
numerous things that would be thrust into circulars, such as sam- 
ples of female dress, ribbons and other light articles. Samples of 
drugs, seeds, and all dry produce would be multitudinously circulated. 
In many departments of business, which it is needless to mention, 
the same sort of opportunities would be greedily seized upon in this 
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active, enterprising, and mercantile country. Nor must we over- 
look the effect which such a state of things, such measureless dis- 
tinctions, would have in the equalization over the whole country of 
information, where and when the best and the desired articles were 
to be obtained. Then think of the transits of goods that would be 
hurried to all parts of the empire ; for who in the remotest parts of 
Scotland, for example, would purchase a supply of any species of 
goods for country consumption, from a second, third, or fourth hand, 
who could get the very best from the richest emporiums, at prime 
cost? ‘Then will be the time for rail-road traffic and steam naviga- 
tion. 

Passing from business of a commercial nature, a uniform and 
penny-postage would be most propitious to art and science ; in which 
departments, besides advertisements, specimens, plans, drawings, 
&c., the propounding or solution of new problems would be made 
to traverse the length and breadth of the land, with the mail’s speed. 


Here we cannot do better than let Mr. Ashurst be heard at some 
length :— 


“ The Institution of Civil Engineers are anxious to work the mine of 
knowledge, possessed by the operatives of the kingdom; they associate 
for the purpose, not only of discussing known facts, but of obtaining the 
knowledge of new; and for this purpose, upon all subjects in which fulier 
knowledge is thought likely to exist, they know where it is most likely 
to be found, and are anxious to promote the circulation of questions 
amongst each other, and amongst the operatives engaged in particular 
trades or manipulations, and to elicit the contributions of experience, 
though proceeding from the uneducated: they know that the fact is not 
varied by the diction, and that there are amongst the operatives men of 
sound comprehension and inquiring minds—steady thinkers. Indeed the 
intellectual seed is scattered amongst men with the same profusion that 
Providence supplies it for our physical wants:—this has been shown 
whenever revolutions or any great exciting cause has thrown masses of 
men into new positions. 

“It has been found by those who have communicated with the working 
classes upon subjects which occupy their attention, that though their 
limited education does not enable the mass to write essays, they can con- 
vey facts, answer questions, and give reasons: that they can effectually 
assist in constructing the compass of facts by which the helmsman should 
steer; and they are perfectly willing to do so, when questions are so 
framed as to raise the points inquired after, with that clearness and dis- 
tinctness, with which educated science can convey its mind to the less in- 
structed. 

“It is a suggestion frequently made by those who know human charac- 
ter, to talk with men upon subjects which they understand, if you wish 
to please them, and inform yourself. This advice has resulted from the 
observed willingless to communicate: it is a product of the social princi- 
ple—of that impulse which urges men into society; and is one of the 
multitude of mixed impulses, by which the selfish and social principles 
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are blended in the human compound, and made to work out the individual 


and social good. 
‘* Indeed, as to men’s willingness to give information, it is characteristic 


of knowledge to desire to communicate, and to extend ; and this disposi- 
tion acts alike upon the literate and unlettered. 

“ The Society of Civil Engineers has been in the habit of preparing 
questions on points upon which valuable information connected with the 
objects of their association could be procured, for the purpose of despatch- 
ing them to those most likely to possess it; but their useful activity has 
been—though not actually suppressed—deprived of its fruitfulness by the 
heavy rates of postage.” 


But in the estimation of tens of thousands there are other inte- 
rests of still more importance than those of trade, art, or science to 
be affected by the improvement in question. Religious and educa- 
tional purposes and influences are within the potent reach of this con- 
venient and ever ready servant. Dissenting ministers, whose very 
names in very many cases can hardly be ascertained at present, 
would come to be constantly communicated with from all parts of 
the country, were the suppressing regulations withdrawn. How 
frequently and widely would the members of particular religious 
societies correspond! How would the reform be hailed by the 
Society of Friends, who are constantly much concerned and engaged 
about their yearly advices, ard their advices of discipline! Then 
imagine the advantage which would be taken of the facility by such 
communities as the Religious Tract Society, the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, and many other asso- 
ciations, which are engaged for the best interests of mankind at 
home and abroad ; and the subject will not only be felt to grow upon 
the mind, but to be infinite in its bearings. 

It can hardly be said to be descending from the high regions of 
educational, moral, and religious interests, when we allude, as 
prompted by Mr. Ashurst, to the suppressive effects of the present 
postage regulations on the collection of Statistical facts. We quote 
part of what he has said on this subject :— 


“ National statistics,—I use this expression as embracing the facts and 
the results of every effort of the wise and the good, to promote the religious 
and moral progression of human beings, and the wealth, the peace, and 
welfare of their country.— National statistics, and their result, is to a nation 
what account books and a balance sheet are to a business. The more en- 
larged field of action and the greater number of actors, and of conflicting, 
or apparently conflicting, interests, passions, and motives, swelling the 
stream of action, render the collection more difficult; but these are argu- 
ments for, and not against, the importance of collecting the facts : yet, how- 
ever important, extensive, and valuable the facts, they cannot now be col- 
lected, sifted, and made useful, because of the heavy rates of postage. The 
commerce of a nation is dependent upon the same principles as the business 
of individuals ; what correct book-keeping is to a business, statistical accu- 
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racy is to 8 nation—without the one, the individual is driven by his busi- 
ness; and if he succeeds, it is notwithstanding, and not in consequence of, 
his management ;—without the other, the nation is driven by the chapter 
of accidents, 

“ The knowledge of results can only be collected from an accurate record 
of facts: the statist records ; the states-man deduces; and the deduction, to 
be useful, must be justly made from an accurate record of facts. The 
present heavy rates of postage operate against this in every conceivable 
way. It prevents the accuracy of individuals, in the daily and hourly trans- 
actions of business, and nations are made up of individuals. It prevents 
men of science from collecting the facts from those who principally possess 
them,—the operatives and labouring men of the country ; the mine of facts 
which is now locked up in them, cannot be brought forth; the results of 
past, and the seed of future scientific, mechanical, and moral fruit is wholly 
unproductive ; the heavy rates of postage not only prevent an accurate 
record of facts from being transmitted, but actually prevent their being 
elicited. 

“ The evidence taken, shows that they suppress alike the smaller and 
ever-occurring incidents in business, and the highest andmo st interesting 
efforts of the scientific and the good.” 


Still more obvious and affecting, even to an extent to make the 
heart bleed, are the suppressive regulations in question, when we 
come to consider their effects on domestic correspondence—on the 
feelings and the interests, social and moral, of the poor; for to this 
vast portion of the community the rate of postage actually amounts 
toa prohibition. On this part of the subject our author has ac- 
quitted himself with great good sense, with much ability, with still 
more remarkable humanity and sympathy. He is as far from 
indulging in morbid as he is in fanciful and feeble sentimentality. 
His subject is touching in the keenest degree; and he has not 
done it injustice. 

What !—some unthinking though not unfeeling person may ex- 
claim—do you say that the poor, or that people in humble life, are 
injured by the post-office laws? What immediate interests of a 
domestic or social character are affected? What are the sacrifices, 
further than those already referred to? Many !—our author can 
answer; and he can enumerate them too. Listen— 


“ The whole of the men and women of the country are related to some 
of the others, and are daily and hourly desiring to communicate with each 
other: the necessities of the whole, and the interests of all, demand, that 
they should go forth from their homes to settle, and thus promote the 
goodjof all; and the government interpose, assume a monopoly, and make 
the departure of the poor from their parents and kindred, equal to a sen- 
tence of transportation. 

“ The extent of the suppression has been illustrated to the Mercantile 
Committee, in a letter from a gentleman in the north :— 

“A number of poor emigrants arrived there from an agricultural dis- 
trict, from whence one young man amongst the number wrote home to 
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his father, to advise him of his arrival. An answer was received expres. 
sive of the father’s pleasure in hearing from the son, but reminding the 
son that the father’s circumstances were such, that he could not afford to 
pay for another letter. Let those who know, or can conceive, what it is 
to be alone in the world, imagine the feelings of this youth, under these 
circumstances, and how soon the domestic affections and that kindness of 
disposition and subordination of feeling, which are usually associated 
with them, would cease to support him in his future progress; and then 
carrying the idea onwards, and looking at it as a member of society and 
a legislator, consider that the masses are thus circumstanced, and the 
effect such deadening influences must have upon society at large, 
Poverty and the absence of sympathy are sure tu triumph over the affec- 
tions,—where they do not, the case forms an exception to the rule. 

“There are 50,000 Irish labourers in Liverpool alone, and there are as 
many in Manchester. The Irish are warm-hearted, affectionate, and pro- 
verbial for attachment to the land of their birth, and to the ties of kindred 
and of home. It is notorious, that the Irish rural labourers toil and save 
for the purpose of conveying their wages to home, at the end of the agri- 
cultural season in England. Yet the whole of these are as effectually pro- 
hibited from exchanging a line with home and friends, as though an Act 
of Parliament had prohibited it in terms.” 


Mr. A. adduces a numbir of individual cases of hardship, by 
which means the evil and burden is more touchingly brought home 
to the bosom of humanity. Here is one of them— 


«* A poor woman, with a large family, whose husband was in prison for 
a small debt, and who had written to his afflicted wife and family, who 
were without bread, received notice of the letter lying at the post-oflice, 
upon which, after several days’ trial to raisc the amount of postage, she 
was compelled to leave a silver tea-spoon, by way of pledge to the post- 
mistress, for the payment of the postage, and thereby obtained the long- 
wished -for letter from her incarcerated husband.’ ”’ 


Think of 10d. being chargeable on a letter in Nottingham where 
frequently the average earnings of a stocking-maker are so small 
that tenpence is one-ninth of the whole! Again, there is the evi- 
dence of an officer who says that soldiers, who can send letters, if 
franked by their officers, for one penny, on an average send seven 
and a half yearly each: whereas, according to the statement of a 
Sheffield firm, who employ 500 persons from different parts of the 
country, whose relations and friends live at a distance, have a very 
different set of correspondents in point of frequency. The soldiers 
surpass the latter just fifteen-fold. 

The testimony of clergymen is full and various on the subject of 
correspondence among the poorer classes. We must find room for 
one other extract connected with this branch of the subject :— 


“The correspondence of the female sex is nearly suppressed to the 
many, and greatly limited to the whole; for those whose position in life 
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would enable them to pay, or to obtain the payment of their postage, are 
restrained from writing, feeling that it is a great charge upon their rela- 
tives. ‘The extent to which this apprehension limits their correspondence, 
is evidenced to almost every one, by the fact, that he seldom travels, or is 
about to return, if his intention is previously known to the circle he 
leaves, without being asked to convey letters for some of the ladies of the 
family. Now, let it be borne in mind, that the earliest and the strongest 
impressions of every generation, and of both sexes, are impressed by the 
mother and the sisters; that they are anxious about the child and the 
youth ; that the habits and characters of both sexes, to the time when 
they go forth to school, are mostly formed by the mother and sisters. The 
correspondence to and from school, would, at a penny postage, be frequent 
and useful. It would create in early life the habit of correspondence, and 
convey the first and fresh impressions to the parents, who, from affection 
and duty, would feel deeply interested in advising, encouraging, and 
guiding those who in a few years are to carry forward the business of the 
world ; these considerations apply to the youth of both sexes, and the value 
of such correspondence cannot be too highly appreciated. There must 
always be hundreds of thousands of the youth of the country thus placed : 
and of course, more than the same number of their seniors, anxious about 
them, and whose happiness is in a great degree dependent upon their well- 
doing. In the best regulated establishments, the scholars cannot have 
the advantages of home influences in the cultivation of the affections; and 
the religious, social, and national importance of opening this source of 
moral cultivation through the post-office, becomes therefore a graver 
question than the question of revenue: the revenue, however, would be 
largely increased by it. 

* Besidess this, it will teach the youth of the country, by actual corre- 
spondence with home and friends, that which it is one great object of all 
education to impart—the art of conveying the thoughts with ease and 
clearness ; they will write—not huiiday letters as now—but upon natural 
subjects in a natural manner, and will therefore acquire the power of 
expressing their wants, wishes, feelings, and opinions. Anything written 
may considered as thrice read,so far as impressing the memory is con- 
cerned.” 


The commerce of this country, which mainly supports our power 
and strength, must now by any of our readers who have never be- 
fore reflected on the subject, be seen to be affected greatly by the 
facilities or obstacles to inter-communication, whether with fellow- 
subjects or with foreign merchants. A merchant in America, to 
quote the author’s words, if he can correspond cheaply and freely 
with the manufacturers of Germany and of France, and finds the 
same mode of communication with the manufacturers of England is 
very expensive, will not get into correspondence with England, but 
will write to Germany or to France. And how often are immense 
practical results the offspring of a wide and lengthened speculative 
correspondence, which, had not the projects by such means been 
matured, and the inquiries many, frequently indeed made at random, 
the end might never have been accomplished, an effort never made ; 
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for it is by slight things that the greatest enterprizes are baulked or 
prompted and propped ? 

We have said little upon the subject of literature, because the 
obstacles to circulars in regard to this great engine of civilization 
are obvious to every one; though an examination of the evidence 
elicited before the Select Committee, or of those portions which 
Mr. A. has quoted, would give force, weight, and fitness to general 
assertions. 

Surely something must be wrong, something must act in a suici- 
dal fashion in the present post-office system, when the fact is, that 
though commerce has enlarged, population increased, and education 
advanced, this establishment, into which the great stream of the 
combined results of these vast developments ‘ would have poured, 
had Government opened its channels to the quiet, but mighty cur- 
rent, has been stationary.” 

And who are those that have impeded and would continue to stem 
the influx? for it is not to be denied that the reform advocated, like 
all other great salutary alterations has earnest and we doubt not 
honest opponents. Mr. A. very charitably, very satisfactorily, and 
yet not without a touch of sarcasm, has not only pointed out the 
chief opponents, but ably scattered to the winds several of their 
strongholds. ‘These hostile persons and sticklers are neither 
Tories, Whigs, nor Radicals, taking them as a party ; for where is 
the party in the State who can feel a desire to see the revenue de- 
nied its due and practicable increase? or where is the partizan that 
would not rather pay a penny than a shilling for a letter at any time ? 
Why, the opponents are the post-office officials, who like all other 
men who have been accustomed to one course of thinking and one 
mechanical course of acting, cannot perceive a reason or a necessity 
for any material change; but yet who, when they come to lift up 
their testimony in behalf of their faith and practice make themselves 
ridiculous, as many of their answers before the Select Committee 
remain to show. We believe some of the provided-for in Govern- 
ment situations, and some of the noble in the land, who have the 
privilege of franking and receiving franked letters, are also opposed 
to anything like popularizing the matter, or depriving themselves of 
a monopoly. But surely the country, the whole frame of society, 
will not permit the outrage to sound policy, to knowledge, and to 
humanity to be much longer protracted. Take a summary of the 
evil as given by Mr. Ashurst, which must close our paper, after we 
have stated that numerous advantages and improvements are 
described in his pamphlet which we have not glanced at, and after 
also having declared that we regard Mr. Hill’s proposed reform in 
the light of all those vital and generating principles and processes 
the3future fulness and ramifications of which none can estimate or 
conceive. Mr. A. says— 


‘The extent of the injurious effects of the monopoly of this branch of 
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the business of a public carrier, can scarcely be fully appreciated, until 
the mind has dwelt upon it for some time, for it is in the nature of the 
evil to suppress much of the evidence of the injury it works, 

“ [f a law were passed forbidding parents to speak to their children, 
till they had paid sixpence to government for permission, the wickedness 
would be so palpable, that there would be an end to the tax, in that form 
of exaction, in twenty-four hours, 

‘«« Yet what difference is there in principle when parents are prohibited 
from writing to their children, and children to their parents, nay, when 
ALL who are beyond the verbal reach of each other, are prevented from 
communicating their wants, their sympathsis, their anxieties, and desires, 
unless they pay that amount of tax under the name of postage? 

“Mr. Rowland Hill has rendered immense service to the public, and will 
ultimately be considered as the benefactor of his country, for the labori- 
ous attention, and the full, clear, and conclusive exposition, which he has 
given of this subject, in the able pamphlet written by him. 

“ That evil is the most dangerous which operates unperceived. Much 
of the evil produced by the present heavy rates of postage is of this de- 
scription : it is suppressive. 

“ Whilst the press is pouring forth instruction with a rapidity and 
cheapness, gratifying to all who desire the intellectual, religious, and soeial 
progress of man, there are few who know that the present rates of post- 
age shut up the sources of discovery in science and the arts ; in political 
and economical statistics of every kind ; that they prevent the collection 
and diffusion of religious and moral information, to an immense extent; 
that they practically prohibit the communications of affection and business 
amongst the poor; nearly suppress them to all the independent labouring 
classes; and materially diminish them amongst all, except the nobility, 
and those of the gentry, who have the privilege of franking.” 





Art. VI.— Winter Studies and Summer Rambles in Canada. By Mrs. 
JamxEson. 3 vols. London: Saunders and Otley. 1838. 


Mrs. JAMESON stands in the very first rank of living female writers. 
Her intellectual powers are ofa high order. Her perceptions are keen 
and searching, her observations have been on a wide scale, and her 
reflections on mankind, literature, art, and science have been ma- 
tured. She is in truth a philosopher, albeit there may be some 
symptoms of idiosyncracy in her system. But what we chiefly 
admire in her philosophy is, that it belongs to the heart fully as 
much as to the head. She is a woman in the proper sense of the 
word, and yet we believe those who describe ker as being possessed 
of a masculine .mind, are not very wide of the mark. ‘Take thus 
early in our paper one of the many illustrations in regard to the 
two qualities, the mental and the sentimental, to which we have 
alluded. The writer is treating of the false position to which the 
sex is reduced by the conventional forms of society, she being, let it 
be remembered, a most strenuous stickler on this score, of which 
more anon. She says, in conversing with the Bishop of Michigan, 
VoL. I. (1839.) No. 1. F 
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and the Missionaries, on the spiritual and moral condition of the 
diocese, and the newly-settled regions in general :— 


‘**T learned many things which interested me very much; and there was 
one thing discussed which especially surprised me. It was said that two- 
thirds of the misery which came under the immediate notice of a popular 
clergyman, and to which he was called to minister, arose from the infelicity 
of the conjugal relations ; there was no question here of open immorality and 
discord, but simply of infelicity and unfitness. The same thing has been 
brought before me in every country, every society in which I have been a 
sojourner and an observer; but I did not look to find it so broadly placed 
before me here in America, where the state of morals, as regards the two 
sexes, is comparatively pure; where the marriages are early, where con- 
ditions are equal, where the means of subsistence are abundant, where the 
women are much petted and considered by the men—too much so. 

‘“ For a result, then, so universal, there must be a cause or cavses as 
universal, not depending on any particular customs, manners, or religion, 
or political institutions. And what are these causes? Many things do 
puzzle me in this strange world of ours—many things in which the new 
world and the old world are equally incomprehensible. I cannot under- 
stand why an evil everywhere acknowledged and felt is not remedied some- 
where, or discussed by some one, with a view to a remedy; but no, it is 
like putting one’s hand into the fire only to touch upon it; it is the uni- 
versal bruise, the putrefying sore, on which you must not lay a finger, or 
your patient (that is, society) cries out and resists; and, like a sick baby, 
scratches and kicks its physician.” 


Now for the characteristic reflections :— 


‘* Strange, and passing strange, that the relation between the two sexes, 
the passion of love in short, should not be taken into deeper consideration 
by our teachers and legislators. People educate and legislate as if there 
was no such thing in the world; but ask the priest, ask the physician,—let 
them reveal the amount of moral and physical results from this one cause. 
Must love be always discussed in blank verse, as if it were a thing to be 
played in tragedies or sung in songs,—a subject for pretty poems and wicked 
novels, and had nothing to do with the prosaic current of our every-day 
existence, our moral welfare and eternal salvation? Must love be ever 
treated with profaneness, as'a mere illusion? or with coarseness, as a mere 
impulse? or with fear, as a mere disease ? or with shame, as a mere weak- 
ness ? or with levity, as a mere accident ? Whereas it isa great mystery 
and a great necessity, lying at the foundation of human existeace, morality, 
and happiness—mysterious, universal, inevitable as death. Why, then, 
should love be treated less seriously than death? It is as serious a thing. 
Love and death, the alpha and omega of human life, the author and finisher 
of existence, the two points on which God’s universe turns; which He, our 
Father and Creator, has placed beyond our farbitration—beyond the reach 
of that election and free will which he has left us in all other things ? Death 
must come, and love must come; but the state in which they find us ?— 
whether blinded, astonished, and frightened, and ignorant, or, like reasone 
able creatures, guarded, prepared, and fit to manage our own feelings ?— 
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this, I suppose, depends on ourselves; and, for want of such self-manage- 
ment and self-knowledge, look at the evils that ensue—hasty, improvident, 
unsuitable marriages ; repining, diseased, cr vicious celibacy ; irretrievable 
infamy ; cureless insanity. ‘The death that comes early, and the love that 
comes late, reversing the primal laws of our nature. It is of little conse- 

uence how unequal the conventional difference of rank, as in Germany— 
how equal the condition, station, and means, as in Awerica—if there be in- 
equality between the sexes ; and if the sentiment which attracts and unites 
them to each other, and the contracts and relations springing out of this 
sentiment, be not equally well understood by both, equally binding on 


both.” 


There is an approach to boldness in these reflections which no one 
but a sincere and independent thinker would venture to utter ; we 
also think there is a portion of unsoundness, of which we shall after- 
wards take some notice. In the meanwhile the general character 
and merits of the work claim our attention. 

Weare of opinion that, though Mrs. Jameson will sustain her cha- 
racter as a writer by her “ Winter Studies and Summer Rambles in 
Canada ;” she can hardly add to her reputation. True, we admit, 
the volumes do not present that full and direct picture of the country 
which present prevailing excitement will be apt to anticipate. 
Again, the reader has just cause to complain that there has ~~ 
foisted into volumes bearing a sufficiently individualized and signi- 
ficant title, reminiscences and criticisms which have no more right 
to intermeddle with Canadian sketches and affairs than with Con- 
stantinople, and indeed much less. We allude to the dissertations 
about Germany, and what is purely German ; for though Mrs. 
Jameson may be enamoured of transcendental authors, artists, and 
actresses, or have much to say of a critical and speculative nature 
about Goéthe and Eckermann, Schiller, Grillparzer, Oehlenschlager, 
&c., good and learned in itself, we protest against the introduction 
of such materials in a work which points by its title to affairs of 
infinitely more concern at this moment to the whole British nation. 

We have stated that these Studies and Rambles, alluding to their 
professed bearing on Canada, do not affect to convey full and direct 
information relative to the present posture of public affairs. But 
the incidental notices are exceedingly instructive ; and coming as 
they do from a person who does not appear to be a partizan, as 
well as from one who is modest enough to deny being in a capacity 
to treat particularly of the politics and statistics of the provinces 
visited, they claim, not merely on account of their manifest intrinsic 
qualities, but of their extrinsic position, marked attention from all 
who desire to become acquainted with the practical features of 
Canadian sentiment and affairs. Her sketches of scenery, of emi- 
grant and Indian life, are striking, excellent and uniformly elegant, 
but her representations in regard to comfort, contentment, and 
morals, are disheartening. ; 
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Mrs. Jameson, who may be reckoned a heroine of travel, having 
gone “ half over the Continent of Europe,” before venturing on a 
journey from New York to the capital of Upper Canada, was bold 
enough to start for the latter place at the beginning of Winter, in 
spite of ample advices to the contrary. Nor were the predictions 
of her American friends falsified ; for between the overflowing of 
rivers and deluged roads which King Frost had not yet bound and 
paved with adamant, there was mud and mire upon a formidable 
scale during much of the way. 

Having got to Toronto she seems to have made the best possible 
use of her time, both during Winter and Summer, some of the de- 
tails thence resulting now claiming our notice. Some parts of the 
Preface deserve to be quoted. Having mentioned that the Notes 
which constitute the groundwork of her volumes were written in 
Upper Canada,—that she found herself obliged to indulge almost a 
constant tone of personal feeling, which to us is by no means un- 
delightful, instead of a more elevated style of historical writing deal- 
ing in results and drawing conclusions,—that she made a short 
tour through the Lower Province just before the breaking out of the 
late revolt,—she proceeds to offer the following observations respect- 
ing both provinces forming “that unhappy and mismanged but 
most magnificent country :’— 


“ T saw,” says she, “ of course something of the state of feeling on both 
sides but not enough to venture a word on the subject. Upper Canada 
appeared to me loyal in spirit, but resentful and repining under the sense 
of injury, and suffering from the total absence of all sympathy on the part 
of the English Government with the condition, the wants, the feelings, 
the capabilities of the people and country. 1 do not mean to say that 
this want of sympathy now exists to the same extent as formerly; it has 
been abruptly and painfully awakened, but it has too long existed. In 
climate, in soil, in natural productions of every kind, the Upper Province 
appeared to me superior to the Lower Province, and well calculated to 
become the inexhaustible timber-yard and granary of the Mother Country. 
The want of a sea-port, the want of security of property, the general mis- 
management of the Government lands—these seemed to me the most 
prominent causes of the physical depression of this splendid country, while 
the poverty and deficient education of the people, and a plentiful lack of 
public spirit in those who were not of the people, seemed sufficiently to 
account for the moral depression everywhere visible. Add a system of 
mistakes and maladministration, not chargeable to any one individual, 
or any one measure, but to the whole tendency of our Colonial govern- 
ment; the fluctuation of principles destroying all public confidence, and a 
degree of ignorance relative to the country itself, not credible except to 
those who may have visited it ; add these three things together, the want 
of knowledge, the want of judgment, the want of sympathy, on the part 
of the Government, how can we be surprised at the strangely anomalous 
condition of the governed? that of a land absolutely teeming with the 
richest capabilities, yet poor in population, in wealth, and in energy! 
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But I feel I am getting beyond my depth. Let us hope that the reign of 
our young Queen will not begin, like that of Maria Theresa, with the 
loss of one of her fairest provinces; and that hereafter she may look 
upon the map of her dominions without the indignant blushes and tears 
with which Maria Theresa, to the last moment of her life, contemplated 
the map of her dismembered empire, and regretted her lost Silesia.” 


The state of Society in Toronto affords our author an occasion to 
express herself strongly and decidedly upon matters of vital impor- 
tance at this moment in relation to the Upper Province, from which 
it would appear that great discontent prevails in regard to the 
Colonial Office, though the fondest sentiments about the Mother 
Country exist. ‘The account of the three parties in the colony 
deserves to be borne in mind by all who would legislate or speculate 
concerning the settlement. Having remarked that there reigns a 
hateful factious spirit in relation to political matters, and that there 
is no recognition of general or generous principles of policy, Mrs. 
Jameson says :— 


“ Canada is a colony, not a country; itis not yet identified with the 
dearest affections and associations, remembrances, and hopes of its inha- 
bitants; it is to them an adopted, not a real mother. Their love, their 
pride, are not for poor Canada, but for high and happy England ; but a few 
more generations must change all this. We have here Tories, Whigs, and 
Radicals, so called; but these words do not signify exactly what we mean 
by the same designations at home. You must recollect that the first settlers 
in Upper Canada were those who were obliged to fly from the United 
States during the revolutionary war, in consequence of their attachment to 
the British government, and the soldiers and non-commissioned officers who 
had fought during the war. These were recompensed for their losses, 
sufferings, and services by grants of land in Upper Canada. Thus, the 
very first elements out of which our social system was framed, were repug- 
nance and contempt for the new institutions of the United States, and a 
dislike to the people of that country,—a very natural result of foregone 
causes ; and thus it has happened that the slightest tinge of democratic, or 
even liberal principles in politics, was for a long time a sufficient impeach- 
ment of the loyalty, a stain upon the personal character of those who held 
them. The Tories have therefore been hitherto the influential party ; in 
their hands we find the government patronage, the principal offices, the 
sales and grants of land, for a long series of years. Another party, pro- 
fessing the same boundless loyalty to the mother country, and the same dis- 
like for the principles and institutions of their Yankee neighbours, may be 
called the Whigs of Upper Canada; these look with jealousy and scorn on 
the power and prejudices of the Tory families, and insist on the necessity 
of many reforms in the colonial government. Many of these are young 
men of talent, and professional men, who find themselves shut out from 
what they regard as their fair proportion of social consideration and in- 
fluence, such as, in a small society like this, their superior education and 
character ought to command for them. Another set are the Radicals, 
whom I generally hear mentioned as ‘ those scoundrels,’ or ‘ those rascals, 
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or with some epithet expressive of the utmost contempt and disgust. They 
are those who wish to see this country erected into a republic, like the United 
States. A few among them are men of talent and education, but at present 
they are neither influential nor formidable. There is among all parties a 
general tone of complaint and discontent—a mutual distrust—a languor 
and supineness—the causes of which I cannot as yet understand. Even 
those who are enthusiastically British in heart and feeling, who sincerely 
believe that it is the true interest of the colony to remain under the controul 
of the mother country, are as discontented as the rest; they bitterly de- 
nounce the ignorance of the colonial officials at home, with regard to the 
true interests of the country ; they ascribe the want of capital for improve- 
ment on a large scale to no mistrust in the resources of the country, but to 


a want of confidence in the measures of the government, and the security 
of property.” 


For the manner in which the different parties feel on the Church 
question we must refer the reader to the book itself. The subject 
is discussed with force and clearness, and contributes in no small 
degree to the discontented and distracted state of the country. 

Much indeed seems wrong in the policy and management of the 
Government ; much neglected,—things in themselves of compara- 
tively easy correction being conducted with a perverseness, an apa- 
thy, and a disregard to details of internal regulation, that must tend 
to irritate the people constantly, and in their most ordinary course of 
life. The villanous condition of the roads, is on many occasions the 
theme of our heroine’s bitter complaint and severe description,— 
the local authorities and the people themselves being, we should 
think, fully as much to blame as the Colonial Office at home. Here 
is the account, and within a smaller space, of another tantalizing 
and oppressive grievance, which surely might be without much 
legislation rectified. Mr. Rowland Hill is required in Canada :— 


“The poor emigrants who have not been long from the Old Country, 
round whose hearts tender remembrances of parents, and home and home 
friends, yet cling in all the strength of fresh regret and unsubdued longing, 
sometimes present themselves at the post-oftices, and on finding that their 
letters cost three shillings and fourpence, or perhaps five or six shillings, 
turn away in despair. I have seen such letters not here only, but often 
and in greater numbers at the larger post-offices; and have thought with 
pain how many fond, longing hearts must have bled over them. The 
torture of Tantalus was surely nothing to this. 

‘* At Brandtford I saw forty-eight such letters, and an advertisement 
from the postmaster, setting forth that these letters, if not claimed and paid 
for by such a time, would be sent to the dead letter-office. 

* The management of the Post-office in Upper Canada will be found 
among the * grievances’ enumerated by the discontented party ; and without 
meaning to attach any blame to the functionaries, [ have said enough to 
show that the letter-post of Canada does not fulfilits purpose of contributing 
to the solace and advantage of the people, whatever profit it may bring to 
the revenue.” 
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Abiding still by what has a bearing upon the political questions, 
the discontents, and party views which agitate the two provinces, 
we quote part of what is said by Mrs. Jameson on the project of 
uniting them :-— 


«The project of uniting them into one legislature, with a central metro- 
polis, is most violently opposed by those whose personal interests and con- 
venience would suffer materially by a change in the seat of government. I 
have heard some persons go so far as to declare, that if the union of the two 

rovinces were to be established by law, it were sufficient to absolve a man 
from his allegiance. On the other hand, the measure has powerful advocates 
in both provinces. It seems, on looking over the map of this vast and 
magnificent country, and reading its whole history, that the political divi- 
sion into five provinces, each with its independent governor and legislature, 
its separate correspondence with the Colonial Office, its local laws, and 
local taxation, must certainly add to the amount of colonial patronage, and 
perhaps render more secure the subjection of the whole to the British 
crown; but may it not also have perpetuated local distinctions and jealousies 
—kept alive divided interests, narrowed the resources, and prevented the 
improvement of the country on a large and general scale ?” 


There is a great variety as well as a remarkable complexity of 
disputed questions. For along time, and not unconnected with 
the Church, a dispute regarded the establishment.of an endowed 
University. At last an Act has been passed which abolishes the 
necessity of any religious test or qualification whatever in those who 
enter as scholars, and places the establishment under the partial 
controul of the judges and legislature, instead of the exclusive direc- 
tion of the clergy—one important triumph of liberalism certainly. 
The system to be pursued in the granting of lands is another fertile 
ground of dispute ; the manner in which the appropriation of the 
Clergy Reserves takes place giving rise also to much of the very 
bitterest spirit. Just let it be borne in mind that when Upper 
Canada was separated from the Lower Province (in 1791), one- 
seventh part of the lands was set apart for the maintenance of the 
Clergy ; and the Church of England, as being the established 
church, claimed the entire appropriation of these lands. Now the 
Roman Catholics, under the old conditions, by which the mainte- 
nance of their church was provided for on the conquest of the colony, 
also put in their claim, as did the Presbyterians on account of their 
influence, as well as the Methodists on account of their number ; so 
that there is a pretty field for the discussion and the experiment of 
the voluntary system. 

We must now let Mrs. Jameson be heard in relation to matters 
of less political tendency: and first of certain social phenomena 
which are far from being flattering to the Canadians. Here is a 
disheartening picture taken from the vicinity of Detroit :— 


“] hardly know how to convey to you an idea of the difference between 
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the two shores; it will appear to you as incredible as it is to me incompre.- 
hensible. Our shore is said to be the most fertile, and has been the longest 
rettled; but to float between them (as I did to-day in a little canoe made 
of a hollow tree, and paddled by a half-breed imp of a boy)—to behold on 
one side a city, with its towers and spires and animated population, with 
villas and handsome houses stretching along the shore, and a hundred ves- | 





sels or more, gigantic steamers, brigs, schooners, crowding the port, loading 
and unloading ; all the bustle, in short, of prosperity and commerce; and, 
on the other side, a little straggling hamlet, one schooner, one little wretched 
steam-boat, some windmills, a Catholic chapel or two, a supine ignorant 
peasantry, all the symptoms of apathy, indolence, mistrust, hopelessness ! 
Can I, can any one, help wondering at the difference, and asking whence it 
arises? ‘There must be a cause for it surely ; but what is it? Does it lie | 
in past or in present—in natural or accidental circumstances ? in the insti- 
| tutions of the government, or the character of the people? Isit remediable? 
| is it a necessity ? is ita mystery ? what and whence is it? Can youtell? 


) or can you send some of our colonial officials across the Atlantic to behold 
i and solve the difficulty ?” 


Not unconnected with the striking contrast here drawn, must be 

| the miscellaneous and recent order of emigrants that are located on 
the British side ; the wants being of that sympathy arising from 
origin, length of abode, and all those ramifications which so imper- 
ceptibly but powerfully bind an old community. The simple fact, 
as stated by Mrs. Jameson, that intemperance prevails even more 
destructively among the Canadians than in the States, is sufficient 
to account for an inferior civilization, and all the symptoms of negli- 
gence and mismanagement. But is the following disparity to be set 
down to the people’s habits—a disparity which is rather ominous ? 
The neighbourhood of Niagara furnishes the contrast :— 





‘* The opposite shore, about a quarter of a mile off, is the state of New 
York. The Americans have a fort on their side, and we also have a fort 
on ours. What the amount of their garrison may be I know not, but our 
force consists of three privates anda corporal, with adequate arms and 


ammunition, i. e. rusty firelocks and damaged guns. The fortress itself I | 
mistook for a dilapidated brewery.” | 





Having mentioned the oft-described cataract, and being about to 
present some sketches of scenery and life, let us see how our heroine | 
acquits herself in reference to the tremendous phenomenon :— 


‘* Well! I have seen these Cataracts of Niagara, which have thundered | 
in my mind’s ear ever since I can remember—which have been my ‘ child- | 
hood’s thought, my youth’s desire,’ since first my imagination was awa- 
kened to wonder and to wish. I have beheld them, and shall I whisper it 
to you? but, O tell it not among the Philistines !—I wish I had not! I 
wish they were still a thing unbeheld—a thing to be imagined, hoped, and 
anticipated ; something to live for: the reality has displaced from my mind 
an allusion far more magnificent than itself—I have no words for my utter 
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disappointment : yet I have not the presumption to suppose that all I have 
heard and read of Niagara is false or exaggerated ; that every expression 
of astonishment, enthusiasm, rapture, is affectation or hyperbole. No! it 
must be my own fault. Terni, and some of the Swiss cataracts leaping 
from their mountains, have affected me a thousand times more than all the 
immensity of Niagara. Oh, I could beat myself! and now there is no help! 
the first moment, the first impression is over—is lost ; though I should live 
a thousand years, long as Niagara itself shall roll, I can never see it again 
for the first time. Something is gone that cannot be restored. What has 
come over my soul and senses? I am no longer Anna—I am metamor- 
phored—I am translated—I am an ass’s head, a clod, a wooden spoon, a 
fat weed growing ou Lethe’s bank, a stock, a stone, a petrification, for have 
I not seen Niagara, the wonder of wonders ; and felt—no words can tell 
what disappointment ?” 


But all is not so disparaging, nor does it suggest itself to us that 
our heroine is always alike insensible to the sublimer scenes of 
nature. ‘Take a winter landscape from her pencil :— 


“T think that but for this journey I never could have imagined the sub- 
lime desolation of a northern winter, and it has impressed me strongly. In 
the first place, the whole atmosphere appeared as if converted into snow, 
which fell in thick, tiny, starry flakes, till the buffalo robes and furs about 
us appeared like swansdown, and the harness on the horses of the same 
delicate material. ‘The whole earth was a white waste: the road, on which 
the sleigh-track was only just perceptible, ran for miles in a straight line; 
on each side rose the dark, melancholy pine-forest, slumbering drearily in 
the hazy air. Between us and the edge of the forest were frequently spaces 
of cleared or half-cleared land, spotted over with the black charred stumps 
and blasted trunks of once magnificent trees, projecting from the snow- 
drift. ‘These, which are perpetually recurring objects in a Canadian land- 
scape, have a most melancholy appearance. Sometimes wide openings 
occurred to the left, bringing us in sight of Lake Ontario, and even in some 
places down upon the edge of it: in this part of the lake the enormous body 
of the water and its incessant movement prevents it from freezing, and the 
dark waves rolled in, heavily plunging on the icy shore with a sullen boom- 
ing sound. A few roods from the land, the cold grey waters, and the cold, 
grey, snow-encumbered atmosphere, were mingled with each other, and 
each seemed either. The only living thing I saw in a space of about twenty 
miles, was a magnificent bald-headed eagle, which, after sailing a few turns 
in advance of us, alighted on the topmast bough of a blasted pine, and 


slowly folding his great wide wings, looked down upon us as we glided 
beneath him.” 


_ To rough it during a winter campaign in Upper Canada, which 
is said not to be so severe in regard to climate as the Lower Pro- 
vince, will be no joke for feather-bed soldiers, should any such be 
ordered from England on active service during the threatened trou- 
bles. We read, in one place, that “the cold is at this time so 
intense, that the ink freezes while I write, and my fingers stiffen 
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round the pen ; a glass of water by my bed-side, within a few feet 
of the hearth (heaped with logs of oak and maple, kept burning all 
night long,) is a solid mass of ice in the morning.” 

Among the most remarkable of Mrs. Jameson’s sketches will be 
found one which regards the growth as well as the killing of tim- 
ber. The fact noticed, that when primeval forests are cleared, 
another growth of quite a different species springs up spontaneously 
in its place, is not new to us. There are latent seeds, we believe, 
in every part of the earth, that require only an opportunity to deve- 
lope themselves. We have seen the clay dug many feet down ina 
well, disclose, when spring arrived, vegetation, and the vegetation 
too of plants nowhere found in the neighbourhood on the surface. 
But to proceed to other notices—in regard to forest history :— 


“‘ We passed by a forest lately consumed by fire, and J asked why, in 
clearing the woods, they did not leave groups of the finest trees, or even 
single trees, here and there, to embellish the country? But it seems that 
this is impossible ; for the trees thus left standing, when deprived of the 
shelter and society to which they have been accustomed, uniformly perish ; 
which, for mine own poor part, I thought very natural. A Canadian set- 
tler hates a tree, regards it as his natural enemy, as something to be de- 
stroyed, eradicated, annihilated by all and any means. The idea of useful 
or ornamental is seldom associated here, even with the most magnificent 
timber trees, such as among the Druids had been consecrated, and among 
the Greeks would have sheltered oracles and votive temples. The beau- 
tiful faith which assigned to every tree of the forest its guardian nymph, 
to every leafy grove its tutelary divinity, would find no votaries here. 
Alas! for the Dryads and Hamadryads of Canada! There are two 
principal methods of killing trees in this country, besides the quick, un- 
failing destruction of the axe; the first by setting fire to them, which 
sometimes leaves the root uninjured to rot gradually and unseen, or be 
grubbed up at leisure, or, more generally, there remains a visible frag- 
ment of a charred and blackened stump, deformed and painful to look 
upon: the other method is slower, but even more effectual ; a deep gash 
is cut through the bark into the stem, quite round the bole of the tree. 
This prevents the circulation of the vital juices, and by degrees the tree 
droops and dies, This is technically called ringing timber. Is not this 
like the two ways in which a woman’s heart may be killed in this world 
of ours—by passion and by sorrow? But better far the swift fiery death 
than this ‘ ringing,’ as they call it!” 


When reading of the monarchs of the woods, of stately or gigantic 
trees which have stood unmolested for uncounted ages, one is not 
unnaturally reminded of the aboriginal inhabitants of the measure- 
less wilds. ‘Two or three sketches of the Indians will at present 
suffice. Mrs. Jameson visited the northern shores of Lake Huron, 
and the Indian Missionary settlements on the island of Mackinaw. 
She was also, in the course of her numerous journeys, a short time 
among the Chippewas, where she was adopted as a sister, by the 
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name, when translated, of the White or Fair English Chieftainess. 
We quote an instance of Chippewa determination : life is sweet, or, 
at least, generally passionately desired and protected :— 


« A short time ago a young Chippewa hunter, whom he knew, was 
shooting squirrels on this spot, when by some chance a large blighted 
pine fell upon him, knocking him down and crushing his leg, which was 
fractured in two places. He could not rise, he could not remove the tree 
which was lying across his broken leg. He was in a little uninhabited 
island, without the slightest probability of passing aid, and to lie there 
and starve to death in agonies, seemed all that was left to him. In this 
dilemma, with all the fortitude and promptitude of resource of a thorough- 
bred Indian, he took out his knife, cut off his own leg, bound it up, dragged 
himself along the ground to his hunting canoe, and paddled himself home 
to his wigwam on a distant island, where the cure of his wound was 
completed. ‘The man is still alive.” 


The following are specimens of Pottowottomie dandyism and 
frankness :— 


“ One of these exquisites, whom I distinguished as Beau Brummel, 
was not indeed much indebted toa tailor, seeing he had neither a coat 
nor anything else that gentlemen are accustomed to wear. But then his 
face was most artistically painted, the upper half of it being vermilion, 
with a black circle round one eye, and a white circle round the other ; 
the lower half of a bright green, except the tip of his nose, which was 
also vermillon. His leggings of scarlet cloth were embroidered down 
the sides, and decorated with tufts of hair. The band, or garter, which 
confines the leggings, is always an especial bit of finery; and his were 
gorgeous, all embroidered with gay beads, and strings and tassels of the 
liveliest colours banging down to his ankle. His moccasins were also 
beautifully worked with porcupine quills: he had armlets and bracelets of 
silver; and round his head a silver band stuck with tufts of moose-hair, 
dyed blue and red: and, conspicuous above all, the eaglefeather in his 
hair, shewing he was a warrior, and had taken a scalp—#. e. killed his 
man, Over his shoulders hung a blanket of scarlet cloth, very long and 
ample, which he had thrown back a little, so as to display his chest on 
which a large outspread hand was painted in white. It is impossible to 
rong the air of perfect self-complacency with which the youth strutted 
avout, 

‘‘A distinguished Pottowottomie warrior presented himself to the 
Indian agent at Chicago, and observing that he was a very good man, 
very good indeed, and a good friend to the Long-knives (the Americans), 
requested a dram of whiskey. The agent replied, that he never gave 
whiskey to good men; good men never asked for whiskey, and never 
drank it. It was only bad Indians who asked for whiskey, or liked to 


drink it. ‘Then,’ replied the Indian quickly, in his broken English,‘ me 
damn rascal !’” 


Formal courtship,— 
‘When a young Chippewa of St. Mary’s sees a young girl, who pleases 
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him, and whom he wishes to marry, he goes and catches a loach, boils it, 

and cuts off the tail, of which he takes the flat bone, and sticks it in his 
hair. He paints himself bewitchingly, takes a sort of rude flute or Pipe, 
with two or three stops, which seems to be only used on these amato 
occasions, and walks up and down his village, blowing on his flute, and | 





looking, I presume, as sentimental as an Indian can look. This is re- 
garded as an indication of his intentions, and throws all the lodges in 
which there are young marriageable girls in a flutter, though probably 
the fair one who is his secret choice is pretty well aware of it. The next 
step is to make presents to the parents and relatives of the young woman. 
If these are accepted, and his suit prospers, he makes presents to his in- 
tended ; and all that now remains is to bring her home to his lodge. He | 
neither swears befure God to love her till death—an oath which it depends 
not on his own will to keep, even if it be not perjury in the moment it is 
| pronounced—nor to endow her with all his worldly good and chattles, 
when even by the act of union she loses all right of property: but ay. 
| ! ee the arrangements answer all purposes to their mutual satisface 
ion. 
Chippewa courtship, and loach-charms,—the ringing of timber, 
—and the general misery which prevails in every part of the world 
q visited by our heroine between man and wife, are made the texts of 
more or less speculation and chivalrous defence of her own sex. We 
have at an early part of our paper seen that Mrs. Jameson would 
make the passion of love a subject of education and legislation ; 
she elsewhere objects to a general good being obtained at the expense 
or sacrifice of the few,—to the doc.ine of ‘* moralists and politicians, 
that it is for the general good of society, nay, an absolute necessity, 
that one-fifth part of our sex should be waienasl as the legitimate 
prey of the other, (how many moralists, we wonder, have preached 
up this necessity,) pre-doomed to die in reprobation, in the streets, 
in hospitals, that the virtue of the rest may be preserved, and the 
pride and the passions of men both gratified.” Some strange words 
for a woman to utter follow this indignant passage; but we go to 
another paragraph, where we find this more genial and perhaps 
Quixotic sentiment,—‘ I, as a woman, with a heart full of the most 
compassionate tenderness for the wretched and the erring among 
my sister women, do still aver, that the first step towards our moral 
: emancipation is that law which will leave us the sole responsible 
guardians of our own honour and chastity. It may seem,” she con- 
i tinues, “ at first view, most pitiable that not only the ban of society, 
but also the legal liabilities, should fall on the least guilty (reference 
is made to certain clauses in our new Poor-law act) ; and hard in- 
deed wi!l be the fate of many a poor, ignorant delinquent, for the 
next few years, unless those women whotake a generous and extended 
view of the whole question (the whole question meant, refers to the 
making the remedy in cases of seduction more effectual, and for 
the provision of children born out of wedlock by the supposed 
fathers, &c.) be prepared to soften the horrors that will ensue by 
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individual help and acts of mercy.” Now we do think that the idea 
is not more fanciful and impracticable of making the passion of love 
or any other passion the subject of positive and precise teaching and 
legislation, than the hope is extravagant of the sex becoming the 
sole responsible guardians of their honour and chastity. The whole 
frame of society must be purified and the morals of every class ele- 
yated before any one branch can confidently cherish the idea of a 
separate guardianship and regeneration. The fact hashowever been, 
and still continues to prevail, (we do not say inimically to the 
interests of society,) that women are in general the party who most 
strenuously and constantly repudiate their erring sisters ; thus fre- 
quently causing despair and the most reckless abandonment to suc- 
ceed transgression that might have been repented of. 

But we must shun such delicate and difficult subjects, and close 
our paper with one or two extracts relative to Canadian life, manners, 
and appearances ; introducing the sketches with a short notice of 
Sir John Colborne, “‘ whose mind,” says our heroine, ‘‘ appeared to 
me cast in the antique mould of chivalrous honour, and whom I 
never heard mentioned in either province but with respect and vene- 
ration.” Concerning a Librarian at Detroit we read,— 


“‘ Wishing to borrow some books, to while away the long solitary hours 
in which I am ob/iged to rest, I asked for a circulating library, and was 
directed to the only one in the place. I had to ascend a steep staircase, so 
disgustingly dirty, that it was necessary to draw my drapery carefully 
round me to escape pollution. On entering a large room, unfurnished 
except with book-shelves, I found several men sitting or rather sprawling 
upon the chairs, and reading the newspapers. The collection of books 
was small ; but they were not of a common or vulgar description. I found 
some of the best modern publications in French and English. The man 
—gentleman, I should say, for allare gentlemen here—who stood behind 
the counter, neither moved his hat from his head, nor bowed on my 
entrance, nor showed any officious anxiety to serve or oblige; but, with 
this want of what we English consider due courtesy, there was no deficiency 
of real civility—far from it. When I inquired on what terms! might 
have some books to read, this gentleman desired I would take any books I 
pleased, and not think about payment or deposit. I remonstrated, and 
represented that I wasa stranger at an inn; that my stay was uncertajn, 
&c.; and the reply was, that from a lady and a stranger he could not think 
of receiving remuneration; and then gave himself some trouble to look 
out the books I wished for, which 1 took away with me. Hedid noteven 
ask the name of the hotel at which I was staying; and when I returned 
the books, persisted in declining all payment from ‘ a lady anda stranger.’ 

‘ Whatever attention and politeness may be tendered to me, in either 
character, as a lady or as a stranger, I am always glad to receive from any 
one, in any shape. In the presentinstance, I could indeed have dispensed 
with the form; a pecuniary obligation, small or large, not being much to 
my taste; but what was meant for courtesy, I accepted courteously—and 
so the matter ended.” 


Militia and a field day,— 
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** The whole house was in unusual bustle, for it was the 4th of June, 
parade day, when the district militia were to be turned out; and two of 
the young men of the family were buckling on swords and accoutrements, 
and furbishing up helmets, while the sister was officiating with a sister's 
pride at this military toilette, tying on sashes and arranging epaulettes , 
and certainly, when they appeared—one in the pretty green costume of a 
rifleman, the other all covered with embroidery as a captain of lancers— 
I thought I had seldom seen two finer-looking men. After taking coffee 
and refreshments, we drove down to the scene of action. On a risin 
ground above the river which ran gurgling and sparkling through the 
green ravine beneath, the motley troops, about three or four hundred 
men, were marshalled—no, not marshalled but scattered in a far more 
picturesque fashion hither and thither ; a few log-houses and a saw-mill 
on the river-bank, and a little wooden church crowning the opposite 
height, formed the chief features of the scene. The boundless forest 
spread all around us. A few men, well mounted, and dressed as lancers, 
in uniforms which were, however, anything but uniform, flourished back- 
wards on the green sward, to the manifest peril of the spectators ; them- 
selves and their horses, equally wild, disorderly, spirited, undisciplined ; 
but this was perfection compared with the infantry. Here there was no 
uniformity attempted of dress, of appearance, of movement; a few had 
coats, others jackets ; a greater number had neither coats nor jackets, but 
appeared in their shirt-sleeves, white or checked, or clean or dirty, in 
edifying variety! Some wore hats, others caps, other their own shaggy 
heads of hair. Some had firelocks; some had old swords, suspended in 
belts, or stuck in their waistbands ; but the greater number shouldered 
sticks or umbrellas. Mrs. M * * * told us that on a former parade day 
she had heard the word of command given thus— Gentlemen with the 
umbrellas, take ground to the right! Gentlemen with the walking-sticks, 
take ground to the left!’ Now they ran after each other, elbowed and 
kicked each other, straddled, stooped, chattered; and if the commanding 
officer turned his back for a moment, very coolly sat duwn on the bank to 
rest. Not to laugh was impossible, and defied all power of face. Charles 
M. made himseif hoarse with shouting out orders which no one obeyed, 
except, perhaps, two or three men in the front; and James, with his 
horsemen, flourished their lances, and galloped,and capered, and curveted 
to admiration. * * The parade day ended in a drunken bout and a riot, in 
which, as I was afterwards informed, the colonel had been knocked down, 
and one or two serious and even fatal accidents had occurred ; but it was 
all taken so very lightly, so very much as a thing of course, in this half- 
civilised community, that 1 soon ceased to think about the matter.” 


An American driver may be allowed to bring up the rear in our 
review of these volumes, varied, rich, and elegant in regard to infor- 
mation, sentiment, and speculative opinions, as all must allow them 
to be,—the work of a singular and exalted mind :— 


*‘ One dark night, I remember, as the sleet and rain were falling fast 
and our Extra was slowly dragged by wretched brutes of horses through 
what seemed to me ‘sloughs of despond,’ some package ill-stowed on the 
roof, which in the American stages presents no resting-place either for 
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man or box, fell off. The driver alighted to fish it out of the mud. As 
there was some delay, a gentleman seated opposite to me put his head 
out of the window to inquire the cause; to whom the driver’s voice re- 
plied, in an angry tone, ‘I say, you mister, don't you sit jabbering there, 
but lend a hand to heave these things aboard!’ To my surprise, the 
gentleman did not appear struck by the insolence of this summons, but 
immediately jumped out and lent his assistance. This is merely the man- 
ner of the people; the driver intended no insolence, nor was it taken as 
such, and my fellow travellers could not help laughing at my surprise.” 





Art. VII.—Music and Friends; or, Pleasant Recollections of a Dilet- 
tante. By Wituiam Garpiner. 2 Vols. London: Longman. 1838. 


Ir is, we repeat, our study to present each month as much variety of 
matter as possible ; and accordingly we sometimes, for the purpose 
of producing this result, bestow upon works of an inferior order 
a degree of attention which would not otherwise be expended—and 
were it not to relieve the grave, the lofty, and the argumentative, 
by an intermixture of the light and the lively. Our motive for 
noticing the present production may be set down to this principle ; 
for these ‘‘ Pleasant Recollections” will amusingly occupy a vacant 
hour at any time. ‘The work, in fact, contains a strange medley, 
anecdotes, opinions, and crotchets about everything and about 
every—no, not every body exactly, but every remarkable peronage 
who may for three-fourths of a century have come, or been driven 
within the sphere of Leicester, or upon whom the author in the 
course of his various journeyings may have pounced. It is a book 
full of gossip, the gossip of a garrulous old man, who knows a good 
deal, but not so much as he supposes,—and who has made some 
noise in the world, but not to an extent great enough from his home 
to herald over England two goodly octavos. 

Mr. Gardiner, who informs us that he first beheld the light 
in March of 1770, is a stocking-manufacturer, on a large scale, we 
believe, in Leicester. He is not unknown in the musical world, not 
only on account of his knowledge of the art, and his enthusiastic 
devotion to it, but his ‘‘ Sacred Melodies,” his “* Lives of Haydn 
and Mozart,” his ‘ Oratorio of Judah,” and his “* Music of Nature,” 
are works of considerable merit ; some of them, especially the last 
mentioned, containing, if not sound, at least, ingenious theories. 

Upon the strength of the notice he has obtained on account 
of these works, and a due share of self-complacency, Mr. Gardiner 
in his old age has thought that there is room in the literary world 
for a sort of autobiography, in which however there is nothing like a 
Systematic arrangement, but a record of every thing which first came 
up, and as it first came. This want of plan is particularly illus- 
trated by the insertion of hundreds of songs, airs, and glees, some 
of them, no doubt, worth preserving, but preserved generally in such 
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arts of the work as have not a shadow of connection with them. 

ith regard to the anecdotes and opinions, though some of them are 

stale, there is no want of vivacity in the retailing of them ; so that, 
as already intimated, the work will amuse, and never fatigue. 

After these few observations there is occasion for little more at 
our hands than to pick out here and there a few of the most curious 
fragments. We might, indeed, if the opportunity was sufficiently 
tempting, have a good deal to say concerning the opinions broached 
on the most serious, and, among many men, the most engrossing 
_—. But instead of doing so, we shall content ourselves with 
such musical and miscellaneous notices as appear to us best calcu- 
lated to interest our readers. : 

Music, of course, is the principal theme with our author; and 
therefore we cannot do better than begin with his early taste for 
the art. He fixes upon an incident in childhood, which he believes 
first gave a direction to his taste, going as far back as the period 
when he was only about two years of age, of which stage in his his- 
tory he professes to have some clear recollections. ‘The incident 
specially alluded to is described in the following words :— 


“ Having been put into a suit of nankeen, which had a smart appear- 
ance, Dr. Arnold, our near neighbour, requested to have my clothes 
tried on his son, who was of the same age. For this purpose I was car- 
ried in the morning to the Doctor’s house, stripped and put to bed to the 
historian, Mrs. Macauley. ‘To be thus unceremoniously denuded, made 
me very indignant; to pacify me, they set agoing the chimes of a musical 
clock which stood by the bed-side. I was greatly delighted, and so re- 
conciled to my situation, that it was with difficulty I could be taken 
away; and I consider this incident to have first awakened my attention to 
the beauty of musical sounds.” 


We dare to say, that for years afterwards, when he was naughty, 
the promise of a musical clock to be given at some future period, 
was often employed to pacify him, and that thus the incident and 
subject were imprinted and preserved in his memory. He seems 
not, however, by his proximity to Mrs. Macauley, to have imbibed 
any peculiar tinge of her genius or tastes, though, of course, she was 
a warm nurse. 

There seems to have been nothing very wonderful as regards pre- 
cocity or heart-stirring events in the early life of our author. But 


he has anecdotes of others that may well supply the deficiency. 
Thus— 


« About the year 1782, young Crotch was brought to Leicester as a 
musical prodigy, being then not more than five years old. He was 
brought first to our house and played upon the piano-forte as he sat upon 
his mother’s knee. At that time there was not more than two or three 
piano-fortes in the town or neighbourhood; mine was esteemed a good 
one, made by John Pholman, I suppose in Germany, and before any were 
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made m England. Upon this instrument Crotch first exhibited his ex- 
traordinary talent in Leicester. I laid before him Handel's organ con- 
certos, which, without difficulty, he played at sight. He was a delicate, 
lively boy, and next, to music, was most fond of chalking on the floor. 
I was much surprised to see how readily he sketched a ship in full sail, 
during which I struck some notes on the piano, forming a confused 
sound, and requested he would tell me the notes of which it was com- 

sed. This he did instantly while soemployed. A concert was convened 
of the amateurs at the Exchange for his benefit, at which he performed 
several pieces to the admiration of the audience. After this, he exhibited 
his talent upon the violin, which he played left handed, and being very 
small of his age, he stood in a chair to lead the concert. In one of the 
pieces he stopped Mr. Tilley, who was the principal violoncello, and 
pointed out a passage, infant as he was—that our grave performer had 
played incorrectly. Such early indications of talent gave high expecta- 
tions of future greatness, and had he not gone into the schools to be 
saturated with the rigid harmonies of the ancients, which sealed up his 
genius, we might have boasted of a native Mozart.” 


It would appear from the hints contained in this extract, that if 
our author was not in regard to prococity another Crotch, he yet 
had made good proficiency in the knowledge and practice of music 
when young. His critical notices and records regarding the art and 
its professors or amatures, we think, are always striking and generally 
enthusiastic. Take a specimen regarding another prodigy, viz., 
Beethowen. ‘The occasion is the introduction of a celebrated violin 
trio in 1794, by means of the Abbé Dobler, chaplain to the elector 
palatine. The Abbé, who visited Leicester, had, on his leaving 
home, packed up the piece along with other works by other foreign 
composers :— 


* On arriving at Leicester, he sought my acquaintance, and with the 
assistance of Mr. Valentine, the professor, this trio of Beethowen was 
first played in the year 1794, many years previous to its being known in 
London. How great was my surprise on hearing this composition, ac- 
customed as I had been to the smooth-swimming harmonies of Corelli, 
the articulated style of Handel, and the trite phraseology of the moderns ! 
—for at that time we had only one symphony of Haydn, and not a note 
of Mozart. What a new set of sensations, I repeat, did this composition 
produce inme! It opened a fresh view of the musical art, in which 
sounds were made to excite the imagination entirely in a different way. 
The music J had hitherto heard was disposed in a certain order, agreeably 
to fixed rules—a species of language in which, on hearing the first word 
you could tell what would be the last; and in many cases the succession 
of notes seemed to be the mere result of the mechanical motion of the fin- 
gers. By Beethowen’s music the most natural and pleasing reminiscences 
were awakened in me, which the strains of the old school never could 
have produced. ‘The effects of simple melody, connected with pleasing 
words, must have existed from all time, and its consequent pleasure must 
have been felt by every people; but in the compositions of Beethowen, 
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we have an art, sui generis, in which sounds by themselves operate upon 


the imagination, without the aid of words, raising it to the highest regions 
of thought.” 


Mr. Gardiner’s competency to pronounce on the principles and 
effects of musical tones may be discovered from what he says con- 
cerning bell tuning :— 


“ The tuning of bells is a difficult task, inasmuch as some of them do 
not emit a distinct or homogeneous tone. As all bells utter more sounds 
than one, they should be so cast that the key-note predominates over 
every other sound, and that the harmonics should be the 12th and 17th 
above the low low note. This combination produces that sprightly 
ringing tone which every one admires. A beautiful instance of this 
occurs in the old five o’clock bell at St. Mary’s. In the still of the morn- 
ing you may hear the harmonics, if you are at a distance, long before the 
real tone reaches you. But there is a great caprice in bells; they utter 
all sorts of tones. The tenor of St. Martin’s gives out the minor third, 
which imparts to it a mournful effect. The lively bell at St. George’s is 
the note A, which is not a foundation note: an attentive listener may 
hear the key-note F murmuring a major third below.” 


A number of anecdotes and descriptions, more or less connected 
with music, are scattered throughout these volumes. Take an 
account of bygone habits :— 


“The Maypole, with its pastimes, and the games of single-stick and 
wrestling, have now disappeared. ‘These were the sports of the ruder 
part of the peasantry ; the artisans, who were more cultivated, had their 
amusements at home: they were members of the village choir, and on 
the wake Sunday, every one that had a voice, and could lend a hand with 
hautboy, bassoon, or flute, repaired to the singing-loft in the church, to 
swell with heart and voice the psalm oranthem: the clowns below gaping 
with mute surprise. These harmless recreations are forever gone. The 
quavering strains of Arnold, Tansur, Knapp, and Bishop, we hear no 
more.” . 


Mr. Gardiner appears to lament over this change, especially when 
it touches his particular hobby ; and yet he is, we should suppose, a 
liberal, a whig at least, and not exactly a conservative member of 
that party. There is a good deal of puling, we believe, in certain 
quarters, about the good old times, just as the juveniles of the present 
day will have to whine over the remembered delights and _ their 
youthful associations some fifty or sixty years hence. Every change 
brings its blessings as well as its evils. 

An inhabitant of Leicester of such mark in the place as our 
author, must needs have something to relate concerning the cele- 
brated Robert Hall; and yet when we read that a Leicester gentle- 
man, who had been visiting London, where he heard a great deal 
about the extraordinary man and preacher, on his return called upon 
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the author to know who Hall was, it does not follow that our ex- 
pectations shall be fully verified. Mr. Gardiner, however, was not 
so unobservant of genius, whether of a precisely kindred sort with 
his own or not, or so incurious as to remain for any length of time 
in the predicament of the inquiring townsman who had returned 
from London. The particulars and the criticism that we now 
quote are characteristic of both persons :— 


“In dedicating ‘ The Sacred Melodies’ to the Prince Regent, I was 
desirous of wording my address so as not only to express the honour con- 
ferred upon me, but to pay a due compliment to the Prince’s taste and 
knowledge in music ; and I waited upon my neighbour, the Rev. Robert 
Hall, to request his approval before I printed it. This was my first inter- 
view with that extraordinary man, who had left Cambridge to reside in his 
native county. He received me kindly, and talked much about music, of 
which he was passionately fond, but said he had no ear. ‘This I could 
scarcely believe, as the melody of his language, I remarked, was strikingly 
beautiful. ‘ But, Sir,’ he replied, ‘I can’t sing a note.’ ‘ Though you 
neither sing nor play, had you paid as much: attention to musical sounds as 
you have done to the music of words, you would have been as refined in 
music as you are in language.’ ” 


Of Mr. Hall as a preacher :— 


“ My townsman, Gerrard Andrews, Dean of Canterbury, was a fine 
orator. His style, like that of the Bishop of Llandaff, was bold and ener- 
getic. With a fine open pronunciation, and great good sense, he power- 
fully penetrated his hearers; but Mr. Hall impressed you with the idea that 
he was an inspired man. He began with hesitation, in a low and feeble 
tone. So great was the action of his mind in lessening the vital functions, 
that he could scarcely breathe. His voice ‘ trembled beneath the images 
his fancy created, and would have poured forth a more copious stream had 
it not been overawed by his imagination.’ As he proceeded his voice 
gained strength and flexibility, his utterance became more rapid, and so neat 
was his delivery, that I have distinctly heard twenty and thirty syllables in 
a breath. When he had got fairly into his subject, and had launched 
himself, it was a display of human intellect which no words can describe. 
His hemming cough then left him, and by falling back a little in his pulpit, 
he acquired a pendulum-like motion that seemed to steady him in his 
discourses. A person remarking to Mr. Hall that he reminded him of Mr. 
Robinson, of Cambridge, he replied, * Sir, Mr. Robinson had a musical 
voice, and was master of al] its intonations ; he had wonderful self-posses- 
sion, and could say what he pleased, when he pleased, and how he pleased ; 
while my voice and manner are naturally bad, and far from having self- 
command, I never entered the pulpit without omitting to say something 
that I wished to say, and saying something that I wished unsaid. Besides 
all this, I ought to have known that for me to speak slow was ruin.’ ‘ Why 
so?’ *] wonder that you, a student of philosophy, should ask such a 
question. You know, Sir, that force or momentum is conjointly as the 
body and velocity ; therefore, as my voice is feeble, what is wanted in body 
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must be made up in velocity, or there will not be, cannot be, any impres- 
sion.” We have had all the short-hand writers from London to take down 
his sermons, but the moment (it might be said) he had got under weigh 
they invariably laid down their pens in amazement and despair. Indeed, 
nothing but an active mind and close attention could keep up with him, so 
as to take in his ideas as he uttered them; to write them down was impos- 
sible. His powers of amplification were unlimited ; he would run through 
eight or ten epithets ina breath, each one enhancing the grandeur of the 
thought. When arrived at this state, it was evident he was dead to all ex- 


ternal objects, and was revelling among the magnificent images of his 
fancy.’ 


Mr. Hall was constitutionally in regard to body and mind, and 


his experience with respect to both, different from most men. Mr. 
Gardiner says,— 


‘When I called upon Mr. HallI generally found him with a book in 
one hand and a pipe in the other; and often in such agony with the pain 
in his back, that, to alleviate it, he would lay his whole length upon the 
floor ; even in this position I have found him smoking and reading. He 
told me that he had read more of Latin and Greek than of his own lan- 
guage; and, ina conversation he had with Mr. Green, he said ‘ Do you 
know, Sir, for the last five or six weeks, I have reid from five o’clock in 
the morning until seven or eight at night. I mean literally reading, Sir, 
all that time, without ever going out, except now and then on anevening.’ 
He looked pale; I said, ‘ Sir, you will only injure your health by such 
hard study.’ ‘Oh, Sir,’ he replied, ‘I find I am obliged to do so; I have 
no pleasure in walking out, and it occupies my mind; besides, Sir, you 
know | have many reading men in my congregation, and I must keep 
the upper hand, I should not like any of my hearers to know more than 
myself. I have given up modern publications, they are so verbose that I 
can get few ideas from them; yet when I take one up I cannot lay it 
down till I have read it through, Sir; then I am vexed and dissatisfied at 
the waste of time; besides, I like to go to the originals, Sir, and drink at 
the fountain of knowledge.’ ” 


Liberal constructions of Hall ; he said,— 


“Dr. Priestley, it is acknowledged, was a Socinian; but it was not 
under that character that he was eulogized. It was as the friend of 
liberty, the victim of intolerance, and the author of some of the most 
brilliant philosophical discoveries of modern times, for which he was cele- 
brated throughout Europe, and his name enrolled as a member of the 
most illustrious institutions ; so that my eulogy was but a feeble echo of 
the applause which resounded from every civilized portion of the globe. 
And are we suddenly fallen back into the darkness and ignorance of the 
middle ages, during which the spell of a stupid and unfeeling uniformity 
bound the nations in iron slumber, thatit is become a crime to praise a 
man for talents which the whole world admire, and for virtues which his 
enemies confessed, merely because his religious creed was erroneous? If 
anything could sink orthodoxy into contempt, it would be its association 
with such gothic barbarity of sentiment, such reptile meanness.” 


Take now some particulars concerning another preacher :-— 
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«Dr. Ford, the rector of Melton, was an enthusiast in music, very 
singular i in his manners, and a great humorist. His passion for sacred 
music was publicly known, from his constant attendance at most of the 
musical festivals in the kingdom. I have frequently met him, and always 
found him in ecstasies with Handel's music, especially the « Messiah.’ 
His admiration of this work was carried to such an excess, that he told me 
he never made a journey from Melton to Leicester that he did not sing it 
quite through. His performance served as a pedometer by which he could 
ascertain his progress on the road. As soon as he had crossed Melton 
Bridge he began the overture, and always found himself in the chorus, 
‘Lift up your heads, when he arrived at Brooksby Gate; and * Thanks 
be to God,’ the moment he got through Thurmaston tollgate. As the 
pace of his old horse was pretty regular, he contrived to conclude the 
Amen chorus always at the cross in the Belgrave Gate. Thougha very 
pious person, his eccentricity was, at times, not restrained even in the 
pulpit. It need not be stated that he had a pretty good opinion of his 
own vocal powers. Once, when the clerk was giving out the tune, he 
stopped him, saying, ‘ John, you have pitched too low—follow me.’ ‘Then, 
clearing up his voice, he lustily began the tune. When the psalmody 
went to his mind he enjoyed it; and, in his paroxysms of delight, would 
dangle one or both of his legs over the side of the pulpit during the sing- 
ing. When preaching a charity sermon at Melton, some gentlemen of 
the hunt entered the church rather late. He stopped, and cried out, 
‘Here they come; here come the red-cuats; they know their Christian 
duties: there’s nota man among them that is not good for a guinea.’ 
The doctor was himself a performer, had a good library of music, and 
always took the *‘ Messiah’ with him on his musica] journeys. I think it 
was at a Birmingham festival that he was sitting with his book upon his 
knee, humming the music with the performers, to the great annoyance of 
an attentive listener, who said, ‘ I did not pay to hear you sing.’ * Then,’ 
said the doctor, ‘ you have that into the bargain,’ ” 


Frederick the Great was not only a lover of literature, but he 
cherished a taste for music. Mr. Gardiner’s friend, the Abbé 
Dobler, told the following story about the King :— 


“‘ His majesty was an early riser, and in the summer, soon after four 
o'clock, would stroll, in a common dress, into the country. As he was 
returning from one of his walks, he was joined by a young curate, cheerily 
smoking his pipe. ‘ Good morning, friend,’ said the king, ‘ my pipe is 
out ; can you give us a light?’ when the stranger, in a humorous manner, 
presented a pistol tinder- lee at the king; and, as he struck down the flint, 
sharply cried,‘ Snaps!’ The king could scarcely refrain from laughing ; 
lit his pipe, and said, * What! are you for Berlin?’ * Yes,’ said he, ‘ and, 
I am afraid, upon a sleeveless errand.” ‘What may that be? ‘ Why, 
there is a living to be given away, and my mother would have me try for 
it; but I stand no chance, though I’ve got my credentials with me, for these 

matters go by favour.’ ‘ But don’t you know any great man at court,’ 
said the king, * that could speak for you?’ ‘ No none; none that would 
serve me ; to be sure there is the Baron Shultz, who was my father’s friend, 
but he knows me not.’ ‘ I would have you call on the lord Chamberlain,’ 
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said the old gentleman, ‘I dare say he would listen to you. They now 
came to a point where the roads separated, and the king’s pipe being ont, 
he again asked for another light, and the curate presented his pistol with 
another ‘ Snaps!’ On arriving at Berlin the petitioner determined to 
brave the proposed interview, and sallied forth to the palace, where, to his 
great surprise, he was courteously received and desired to wait. Presently 
the chamberlain made his appearance, took his petition, saying the gift of 
the living was in the king, and that his miajesty would shortly grant him 
an audience. ‘Terrified at this unexpected command, in trepidation he 
advanced to the royal apartment, not daring to look up. The moment he 
had entered the king met him, and in aloud voice, as he thrust the benefice 
into his hand, cried ‘ Snaps!’ The petitioner, recognising the sound of his 
voice, raised his eyes, and discovered in his majesty the good old gentle- 
man whose pipe he had lit in the morning. Overcome with joy, he retired 


with expressions of the deepest gratitude for his unexpected good for- 
tune.” 


Who is the richest man in England, and the second richest in 
Kurope ? 


* The private wealth of the present Mr. Arkwright has grown to such 
an enormous sum, by his unostentatious mode of living, that excepting 
Prince Esterhazy, he is the richest man in Europe. A few years back I 
met his daughter, Mrs. Hurt, of Derbyshire, on a Christmas visit at Dr. 
Holcomb’s, and she told me that a few mornings before, the whole of her 
hrothers and sisters, amounting to ten, assembled at breakfast at Willsley 
Castle, her father’s mansion. They found, wrapt up in each napkin, a ten 
thousand pound bank-note, which he had presented them with as a Christ- 
mas-box. Since that time I have been informed that he has repeated the 
gift, by presenting them with another hundred thousand pounds.” 


How shall we connect Mr. Arkwright with music? The Strutts, 
who were the early friends and associates of the man with whom 
wondrous improvements in manufacturing machinery are so closely 
identified, can name one of their family who has a refined taste in the 
art, and is a warm and practical promoter of it :— 


“ To give a higher taste to the work-people at Belper, Mr. John Strutt 
has formed a musical society, by selecting forty persons, or more, from his 
mills and workshops, making a band of instrumental performers and a choir 
of singers. ‘These persons are regularly trained by masters, and taught to 
play and sing in the best manner. Whatever time is consumed in their 
studies, is reckoned into their working hours. On the night of a general 
muster you may see five or six of the forge-men, in their leather aprons, 
blasting their terrific notes upon ophicleides and trombones. Soon after 
the commencement of this music-school it was found that the proficients 
were liable to be enticed away, and to commence as teachers of music. To 
remedy this, the members of the orchestra are bound to remain at the works 
for seven years. Mr. Strutt has ingeniously contrived an orchestra, with 
the desks and boxes containing the instruments, to fold and pack up, so 
that, with the addition of a pair of wheels, the whole forms a carriage, and, 
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with an omnibus for the performers, he occasionally moves the corps de 
musique to Derby, or the surrounding villages, where their services are re- 
quired for charitable occasions. The liberality with which this musical 
establishment is supported is as extraordinary as its novelty. As an incen- 
tive to excellence, when he visits town, he occasionally takes half-a-dozen 
of his cleverest people with him, who are treated to the opera and the con- 
certs to hear the finest performers of the age.” 


We next quote a good anecdote about a puzzle :— 


«The Woods of Lancashire are a distinguished family for character, 
wealth, and talent; the eldest son, John Wood, has been returned member 
of Parliament for Preston several times, and proved himself a steady sup- 
porter of civil and religious liberty. A laughable circumstance once took 
place upon a trial in Lancashire, where the head of the family, Mr. Wood, 
senior, was examined as a witness. Upon giving his name, Ottiwell Wood, 
the Judge, addressing the reverend person, said, ‘ Pray, Mr. Wood, how do 
you spell your namedé’ The old gentleman replied,— 

O double T 
I double U 
E double L 
Double U 
Double O D 
Upon which the astonished lawgiver laid down his pen saying it was the 
most extraordinary name he had ever met with in his life, and, after two 
or three attempts, declared he was unable to record it. The court was 
convulsed with laughter.” 


Our last extract from these amusing and miscellaneous volumes 
shows how stockings and musical notation may be combined and 
associated :— 


“ In this place I beg leave to record a circumstance in which Mr. Salo- 
mon rendered me a service before I had the pleasure of knowing him. I 
had a small present that I wished to be conveyed to the great Haydn, the 
nature of which the following letter will explain. I sent it to Mr. Salomon, 
with a request that he would forward it to his friend :— 

“* To Joseph Haydn, Esq., Vtenna. 

“¢ Sir,—For the many hours of delight which your musical compo- 
sitions have afforded me, I am emboldened (although a stranger) to beg 
your acceptance of the enclosed small present, wrought in my manufactory 
at Leicester. It is no more than six pairs of cotton stockings, in which is 
worked that immortal air, ‘ God preserve the Emperor Francis,’ with a few 
other quotations from your great and original productions. Let not the 
sense I have of your genius be measured by the insignificance of the gift; 
but please to consider it as a mark of the great esteem I bear to him who 
has imparted so much pleasure and delight to the musical world.—I am, 
dear sir, with profound respect, your most humble servant, 

** WittiaM GARDINER. 
‘** Leicester, Aug. 10, 1804.’ 

“ The war was raging at the time, and as Mr. Salomon had no reply, we 

concluded it never arrived at its place of destination.” 
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Art. VII.—The Life of Washington, Commander-in-Chief of the Ame- 
rican Armies, and First President of the United States ; with his 
Diaries and Speeches, and various other Papers. By Jaren Sparks, 
London: Colborn. 


Tue work before us is a most important addition to our literature. 
The character of the individual whose life is portrayed in its pages 
transcends all vulgar praise. The interest of the events which form 
the subject-matter of these volumes, is inferior to none in history. 
We may add, that the qualifications of the compiler are everything 
that the most sanguine could have wished for; and that in the 
execution of his task, he has shown himself to be a most skilful, 
judicious, and impartial biographer. 

We consider Mr. Sparks to have rendered a most essential public 
service to his own country and to Europe, and by judiciously per- 
forming his great undertaking, he has prevented it from falling into in- 
competent and ill qualified hands, and spared his country the shame 
and sorrow of seeing low passions, and mean prejudices, and party 
biases of any kind, incorporated into a work which of all others 
should be beyond their reach. 

We cannot but think, that the countrymen of Washington are 
under especial obligations to the British government for the extra- 
ordinary liberality with which their archives were opened to Mr, 
Sparks. We have reason to think, that he enjoyed a freedom of 
access to the papers preserved in the public offices, which would not 
readily have been granted to a British subject, and that this liberality 
had its strong motive in national amity. When it is considered, 
that the great objects of Mr. Sparks’s researches were the events of 
a war with Great Britain, it cannot be deemed an ordinary exercise 
of magnanimity. Equal liberality was displayed by the ministry in 
France, though of course, in that quarter, in reference to the Ame- 
rican war, less reason existed for an opposite course. It must be 
satisfactory to the liberal and distinguished individuals who ex- 
tended these important acts of courtesy to Mr. Sparks, that he has 
furnished them no cause to regret their generosity. 

‘The most remarkable documents which Mr. Sparks has been 
enabled to collect, connected with the American revolution, will be 
considered, by most readers, the correspondence between George the 
Third and Lord North. This document proves that from a very 
short period after the commencement of the war, until its final ter- 
mination, Lord North was decidedly opposed to the prosecution of 
it, and for that reason was desirous of retiring from the ministry. 
‘The papers in question further prove, that the responsibility of con- 
tinuing the war must be, if not entirely, yet nearly so, attached to 
the King. While on this topic, we will, to prove our assertion, 
present the reader with an extract from the letter of King George 
the Third to Lord North, of the month of June, 1779 :— 
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« No man in my dominions desires solid peace more thanI do. Butno 
inclination to get out of the present difficulties, which certainly keep my 
mind very far from a state of ease, can incline me to enter into the destruction 
of the empire. Lord North rrequentLy says, that the advantages to be 
gained by this contest can never counterbalance the erpense. I own that 
in any war, be it ever so successful, if persons will sit down and weigh the 
expense, they will find, as in the last, that it has impoverished the nation 
enriched [?]; but this is only weighing such events in the scale of a trades- 
man behind his counter. It is necessary for those whom Providence has 
placed in my station, to weigh whether expenses, though very great, are 
not sometimes necessary to prevent what would be more ruinous than any 
loss of money. The present contest with America | cannot help seeing as 
the most serious in which this country was ever engaged. It contains such 
a train of consequences as must be examined to feel its real weight. Whe- 
ther the laying a tax was deserving all the evils, that have arisen from it, I 
suppose no man could allege, without being thought more fit for Bedlam 
than a seat in the Senate; but, step by step, the demands of America have 
risen. Independence is their object, which every man, not willing to sacri- 
fice every object to a momentary and inglorious peace, must concur with me 
in thinking this country can never submit to. Should America succeed in 
that, the West Indies must follow, not in independence, but in dependence 
on America. Ireland would soon follow, and this island reduce itself to a 
poor island indeed.” 


After making proper acknowledgments to Lord Holland for the 
highly valuable documents before alluded to, Mr. Sparks expresses 
his thanks to Mr. Justice Story, for the very lively interest he has 
taken in the work, and the benefit derived from his laudable 
assistance :— 


“To Mr. Samuel A. Eliot, also,” (he adds,) “I would here make a pub- 
lic acknowledgment of the substantial and valuable aid he has, in various 
ways, lent to my undertaking, the successful issue of which has been pro- 
moted in no small degree by his friendly offices and personal exertions.” 


The biographer in reference to the life of Washington states, that 
he has endeavoured to follow as closely as possible the order of times, 
making the narrative as personal as could conveniently be done, 
introducing collateral events to no farther than was necessary to 
give completeness to the design. Incidents of a private and per- 
sonal nature, together with authentic anecdotes, have been inter- 
woven by Mr. Sparks; but these are not so numerous as we could 
have wished them to be. It is to be regretted that pains were not 
taken years ago to collect the then surviving reminiscences of 
Washington, before the authentic and the fabulous had got inex- 
tricably mingled. ‘The compiler in allusion to this makes the fol- 
lowing observations :— 


“T have seen,” he remarks, ‘‘ many particulars of this description which 
] knew to be not true, and others which I did not believe. ‘These have 
been avoided; nor have I stated any fact, for which I] was not convinced 
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there was credible authority. If this forbearance has been practised at the 
expense of the reader’s entertainment, he must submit to the sacrifice as 
due to truth and the dignity of the subject.” 


There perhaps never lived a man in respect to whom it was 
so unimportant from what ancestry he sprung ; but it is a matter of 
curiosity to inquire to whom belongs the honour of his descent. 
When Henry the Eighth suppressed the religious houses and be- 
stowed their endowments on his favourites, he granted, in 1538, to 
Lawrence Washington, gentleman, of Northampton, ‘‘ the manor 
of Sulgrave, parcel of the dissolved priory of St. Andrew, with all 
the lands in Sulgrave and Woodford, and certain lands in Stotes- 
bury and Colton, near Northampton, late belonging to the said 
priory, with all the lands in Sulgrave late belonging to the dissolved 
priories of canons Ashley and Catesby.”” ‘The consideration of this 
grant is not stated. From this Lawrence Washington, who died 
seised of the same manor of Sulgrave in 1583-4, George Washing- 
ton is lineally descended. Jarther back the family is not trace- 
able. 

Among the descendants of Lawrence Washington of Sulgrave, 
Henry Washington was distinguished for his brave and resolute 
defence of Worcester in the civil wars. A letter written by him to 
General Fairfax, who summoned him to surrender to the army of 
the Parliament on the 16th May, 1646, is preserved, which shows 
a spirit not unworthy of the name :— 


*‘ It is acknowledged by your books, and by report out of your own quar- 
ters, that the king isin some of your armies. ‘That granted, it may be easy 
for you to procure his Majesty’s commands for the disposal of this garrison. 
‘Till then, I shall make good the trust reposed in me. As for conditions, if 
I shall be necessitated, I shall make the best I can. The worst I know 
and fear not; if I had, the profession of a soldier had not been begun nor 
so long continued by your Excellency’s humble servant.” 


Tradition reports Washington inquisitive, docile, and diligent, 
early evincing a taste for military manceuvres ; with a passion for 
athletic exercises and field sports which never deserted him, and 
possessing an ascendancy over his fellow pupils, in virtue of the early 
manhood of his deportment, and the firmness of his boyish probity. 
Authentic memorials of these early days remain. His school books 
have been preserved from the time he was thirteen years old. They 
represent him as entering at that age on the study of geometry. 
But there is one of a still earlier date, strongly characteristic of his 
cast of mind. It contains what he calls forms of writings, such 
as notes of hand, bills of exchange, receipts, bonds, indentures, bills 
of sale, land warrants, leases, deeds, and wills, written out with care, 
the prominent words in large and round characters, in imitation of a 
clerk’s hand. This would have been deemed a precocious develop- 
ment of taste for the hereditary calling, in the son of some ex- 
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ceedingly knavish scrivener ; but for the offspring, not yet thirteen 

ears of age, of a prosperous Virginia gentleman, a lad, moreover, 
fond of military exercise and field sports, this early aptitude for 
rigid precision of business forms a point of character, by which the 
Washington of after life was eminently distinguished. 

The most curious portion of the contents of the school-book 
alluded to, is a system of practical maxims for the government of 
conduct, drawn from miscellaneous sources. On this subject Mr. 
Sparks makes the following remarks :— 


“ In studying the character of Washington, it is obvious that this code of 
rules had an influence upon his whole life. His temperament was ardent, 
his passions strong, and, amidst the multiplied scenes of temptation and 
excitement through which he passed, it was his constant effort and ultimate 
triumph to check the one and subdue the other. Hisintercourse with men, 
public and private, in every walk and station, was marked with a consistency, 
a fitness to occasions, a dignity, decorum, condescension, and mildness, a 
respect for the claims of others, and a delicate perception of the nicer shades 
of civility, which were not more the dictates of his native good sense and 
incomparable judgment, than the fruits of along and unwearied discipline.” 


Washington was on the point of quitting the soil of his native coun- 
try at the most susceptible period of life. He was about to enter a 
path of duty and of advancement, in which, if he had escaped the 
hazards and gained the prizes of his career, he could scarcely have 
failed to be carried to distant scenes,—to be employed in foreign 
expeditions, in remote seas, perhaps in another hemisphere. He 
would certainly have failed of the opportunity of preparing himself, 
in the camp and the field, in the French war, to command the 
armies of the revolution. ‘The following is an extract from a letter 
written to Lawrence Washington by his father-in-law, William 


lairfax, dated the 10th of September, 1746 :— 


‘* George has been with us, and says he will be steady, and thankfully 
follow your advice as his best friend. I gave him his mother’s letter to 
deliver, with a caution not to show his. I have spoken to Dr. Spencer, 
who I find is often at the widow’s [Mrs. Washington’s], and has some in- 
fluence, to persuade her to think better of your advice, in putting George 
to sea with good recommendations.” 


The following extract on the same subject was written by Mr. 
Robert Jackson to Lawrence Washington, and dated at Frederics- 
burgh, the 18th of October, 1746 :— 


“ Tam afraid Mrs. Washington will not keep up to her first resolution. 
She seems to intimate a dislike to George’s going to sea, and says several 
persons have told her it was a bad scheme. She offers several trifling ob- 
jections, such as fond, unthinking mothers habitually suggest ; and I find 
that one word against his going has more weight than ten for it. Colonel 
Fairfax seems desirous he should go, and wished me to acquaint you with 
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Mrs, Washington’s sentiments. I intend shortly to take an opportunity 
to talk with her, and will Jet you know the result.” 


Nothing, however, could overcome the repugnance of his widowed 
mother ; and from that repugnance, in al] human appearance, Ame- 
rica preserved her Washington. Immediately after this, he went to 
reside with his brother Lawrence at Mount Vernon. ‘The winter 
was devoted to his favourite study of the mathematics, and to 
practice in surveying. Here he formed or cultivated the acquaint- 
ance of Lord T‘airfax and other members of his family, with which 
family his brother Lawrence was connected by marriage. 

Lord Fairfax possessed an immense landed estate between the 
Potomac and Rappahannoc rivers, extending back to, and beyond, 
the Alleghany Mountains. These lands had never been surveyed. 
Precisely at this period the attention of men of adventure had begun 
to stretch away beyond the Blue Ridge ; a region now filled with a 
dense population, with all the works of human labour, and all the 
bounties of a productive soil; then shaded by the native forests, 
infested with savages, and claimed as the dominion of France. 
That portion of the country which lay nearest the settlements had 
been granted, for the most part, probably to large proprietors in 
extensive tracts, which had never been surveyed. Settlers were 
forcing their way up the streams, selecting their fertile places, and 
occupying the lands without title. It became a very important ob- 
ject with the proprietors, in the absence of any system of public 
surveys like that which now prevails, to have their estates accurately 
divided into lots and measured. Lord Fairfax had formed so | 
favourable an opinion of the general capacity of young Washington, °| * 
and his fitness for this employment, that he confided to him the 
important trust of surveying his estates. A journal of his first sur- 
veying expedition is still preserved. It is filled with details, which, 
slight as they are in themselves, are, from such a source, of high 
interest. The following letter sets him before us in all the truth of 
real life :— ) 








**Dear Richard; The receipt of your kind favour of the 2nd instant 
afforded me unspeakable pleasure, as it convinces me that I am still in the 
memory of so worthy a friend,—a friendship I shall ever be proud of 

d increasing, Yours gave me the more pleasure, as I received it among bar- 
barians and an uncouth set of people. Since you received my letter of 
October last, I have not slept above three or four nights in a bed ; but, after 
walking a good deal all the day, 1 have lain down before the fire on a little 
hay, straw, fodder, or a bearshin, whichever was to be had, with man, wife, 
and children, like dogs and cats; and happy is ke who gets the berth 
nearest the fire. Nothing would make it pass off tolerably but a good re- 
ward. A doubloon is my constant gain every day, that the weather will 
permit of my going out, and sometimes six pistoles. ‘The coldness of the 
weather will not allow of my making a long stay, as the lodging is rather 
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too cold for the time of year. I have never had my clothes off, but have 
lain and slept in them, except the few nights I have been in Frederic- 
town.” 


The youthful Washington was the prey of other cares, as some 
letters written about this time shew,. than those incident to his 
laborious professional excursions in the mountains. The following 
is aspecimen of this portion of the correspondence :— 


‘Dear Friend Robin; As it is the greatest mark of friendship and esteem, 
which absent friends can show each other, to write and often communicate 
their thoughts, I shall endeavour from time to time, and at all times, to 
acquaint you with my situation and employments in life, and I could wish 
you would take half the pains to send mea letter by any opportunity, as you 
may be well assured of its meeting with a very welcome reception. 

“ My place of residence at present is at his Lordship’s [Lord Fairfax’s], 
where I might, were my heart disengaged, pass my time very pleasantly, 
as there is a very agreeable young lady in the same house, Colonal George 
Fairfax’s wife’s sister. But that only adds fuel to the fire, as being often 
and unavoidably in company with her revives my former passion for your 
Lowland beauty ; whereas, were I to live more retired from young women, 
I might in some measure alleviate my sorrow, by burying that chaste and 
troublesome passion in oblivion; and I am very well assured, that this will 
be the only antidote or remedy.” 


He acquitted himself in his labours as a surveyor, to the entire 
satisfaction of his employers ; his labours were liberally compensated ; 
and, in the opportunity which he possessed of learning the position 
of valuable lands, no doubt he had it in his power still further to 
promote his interest. He became acquainted with a portion of 
country then little known, but which was shortly to become the 
theatre of his first military service. He was brought into close con- 
tact with a class of men whom he was shortly to meet in another 
character, and had some intercourse with the natives of the forest. 
He soon received a commission as a public surveyor, which gave 
authority to his surveys, and enabled him to enter them in the county 
offices. ‘This circumstance, conjoined with a character for accuracy, 
diligence, and probity, secured him all the employment which he 
desired in this lucrative pursuit. 

In these occupations he had made himself so favourably known, 
that, on the division of the province into several military districts, 
which took place at this period in consequence of the alarms of 
French and Indian hostilities, he was appointed in one of them to 
the place of Adjutant-general, with the rank of Major. It was his 
duty in this capacity to assemble and exercise the militia, to inspect 
their arms, and enforce all requisitions of the militia law, with the 
responsibility of preparing the troops under his command for actual 


service 1 the war which was supposed to be impending. As an 
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illustration of Mr. Sparks’s narrative style, may be instanced, among 
others, his sketch of the battle of Monongahela, more commonly 
known as Braddock’s defeat, one of the leading incidents in the 
early life of Washington :— 


“At this time Colonel Washington was seized with a raging fever, 
which was so violent as to alarm the physician ; and, as an act of humanity, 
the general ordered him to proceed no further, till the danger was over; 
with a solemn pledge that he should be brought up to the front of the 
army before it should reach the French fort. Consigned to a waggon, and 
to the physician’s care, he continued with the rear division nearly two 
weeks, when he was enabled to be moved forward by slow stages, but not 
without much pain from weakness and the jolting of the vehicle. He 
overtook the general at the mouth of the Youghiogany River, fifteen 
miles from Fort Duquesne, the evening before the battle of the Monon- 
gahela. 

*** The officers and soldiers were now in the highest spirits, and firm in 
the conviction, that they should within a few hours victoriously enter the 
walls of Fort Duquesne. ‘The steep and rugged grounds, on the north 
side of the Monongahela, prevented the army from marching in that 
direction ; and it was necessary in approaching the fort, now about fifteen 
miles distant, to ford the river twice, and march a part of the way on the 
southside. Early on the morning ofthe 9th, all things were in readiness, 
and the whole train passed through the river a little below the mouth of the 
Youghiogany, and proceeded in perfect order along the southern margin 
of the Monongahela. Washington was often heard to say during his 
lifetime, that the most beautiful spectacle he had ever beheld was the dis- 
play of the British troops on this eventful morning. Every man was 
neatly dressed in full uniform, the soldiers were arranged in columns and 
marched in exact order, the sun gleamed from their burnished arms, the 
river flowed tranquilly on their right, and the deep forest overshadowed 
them with solemn grandeur on their left. Officers and men were equally 
inspirited with cheering hopes and confident anticipaticns. 

“¢J¥n this manner they marched forward till about noon, when they 
arrived at the second crossing-place, ten miles from Fort Duquesne. They 
halted but a little time, and then began to fcerd the river and regain its 
northern bank. As soon as they had crossed, they came upon a level plain, 
elevated only a few feet above the surface of the river, and extending 
northward nearly half a mile from its margin. ‘Then commenced a gra- 
dual ascent at an angle of about three degrees, which terminated in hills 
of a considerable height at no great distance beyond. The road from the 
fording-place to Fort Duquesne led across the plain and up this ascent, and 
thence proceeded through an uneven country, at that time covered with 
wood, 

«« By the order of march, a body of three hundred men, under Colonel 
Gage, made the advanced party, which was immediately followed by 
another of two hundred. Next came the general with the columns of 
artillery, the main body of the army, and the baggage. At one o’elock 
the whole had crossed the river, and almost at this moment a sharp firing 
was heard npon the advanced parties, who were now ascending the hill, 
and had proceeded about a hundred yards from the termination of the 
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lain. A heavy discharge of musketry was poured in upon their front, 
which was the first intelligence they had of the proximity of an enemy, 
and this was suddenly followed by another on their right flank. They 
were filled with the greatest consternation, as no enemy was in sight, and 
the firing seemed to proceed from an invisible foe. They fired in their 
turn, however, but quite at random and obviously without effect. 

«+The general hastened forward to the relief of the advanced parties ; 
but, before he could reach the spot which they occupied, they gave way 
and fell back upon the artillery and the other columns of the army, causing 
extreme confusion, and striking the whole mass with such a panic, that no 
order could afterwards be restored. ‘The general and the officers behaved 
with the utmost courage, and used every effort to rally the men, and bring 
them to order, but all in vain. In this state they continued nearly three 
hours, huddling together in confused bodies, firing irregularly, shooting 
down their owntoflicers and men, and doing no perceptible harm to the 
enemy. The Virginia provincials were the only troops who seemed to 
retain their senses, ar’ they behaved witha bravery and resolution worthy 
of a better fate. JV! y adopted the Indian mode, and fought each man for 
himself behind atree. This was prohibited by the general, who endea- 
voured to form his men into platoons and columns, as if they had been 
manceuvring on the plains of Flanders. Meantime the French and 
Indians, concealed in the ravines and behind trees, kept up a deadly and 
unceasing discharge of musketry, singling out their objects, taking 
deliberate aim, and producing a carnage almost unparalleled in the annals 
of modern warfare. More than half of the whole army, which had crossed 
the river in so proud an array only three hours before, were killed or 
wounded. ‘The general himself received a mortal wound, and many of 
his best officers fell by his side.’ 

“During the whole of the action, as reported by an officer who wit- 
nessed his conduct, Colonel Washington behaved with ‘the greatest 
courage and resolution.’ Captains Orme and Morris, the two other aides- 
de-camp, were wounded and disabled, and the duty of distributing the 
general’s orders devolved on him alone. He rode in every direction, and 
Was a conspicuous mark for the enemy’s sharp-shooters. ‘ By the all- 
powerful dispensations of Providence,’ said he, in a letter to his brother, 
‘I have been protected beyond all human probability or expectation ; for I 
had four bullets through my coat, and two horses shot under me, yet I 
escaped unhurt, although death was levelling my companions on every 
side of me.” So bloody a contest has rarely been witnessed. The number 
of officers in the engagement was eighty-six, of whom twenty-six, were 
killed, and thirty-seven wounded. The killed and wounded of the privates 
amounted to seven hundred and fourteen. On the other hand, the enemy’s 
loss was small. Their force amounted at least to eight hundred and fifty 
men, of whom six hundred were Indians. According to the returns, not 
more than forty were killed. They fought in deep ravines, concealed by 
the bushes, and the balls of the English passed over their heads.” 


Previous to Washington leaving the army upon the close of the 
French war, he was elected to the House of Burgesses. His duties 
in the field at this period necessarily prevented his personal atten- 
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dance at the poll, and being a candidate for the county which had 
been the theatre of his military command, his duties had oftentimes 
required of him to impress the property, to oppose the wishes, and 
sometimes to disappoint the expectations of the people. These things 
being taken into account, his triumph over four competitors for the 
representation of the county, was considered an eminent proof of 
seem confidence. While attending to his duties at the House of 

urgesses an incident occurred, which has been often dwelt upon as 
an episode not frequently met with in the history of legislation ; we 
proceed to extract it :— . 


‘*¢ By a vote of the House, the Speaker, Mr. Robinson, was directed to 
return their thanks to Colonel Washington on behalf of the Colony, for the 
distinguished military services he had rendered the country. As soon as 
Colonel Washington took his seat, Mr. Robinson, in obedience to this 
order, and following the impulse of his own generous and grateful heart, 
discharged the duty with great dignity, but with such warmth of colouring 
and strength of expression, as entirely confounded the young hero. He 
rose to express his acknowledgments for the honour; but, such was his tre- 
pidation and confusion, that he could not give distinct utterance to a single 
syllable. He blushed, siammered, and trembled for a second; when the 
Spéaker relieved him by a stroke of address, which would have done honour 
to Louis the Fourteenth in his proudest and happiest moment. ‘ Sit down, 
Mr. Washington,’ said he, with a conciliating smile,‘ your modesty equals 
your valour; and that surpasses the power of any language that I possess.’ ” 


During the period which elapsed from the above occurrence until 
the breaking out of the revolutionary war, about fifteen years, he con- 
tinued a member of the House of Burgesses, seven years for the 
County of Frederic, and afterwards for that of Fairfax. His 
attendance during the several sessions, appears from a record in his 
own handwriting, to have been most punctual. He seldom spoke, 
never indulged in any declamatory harangues ; the influence he at 
this time possessed in the House appears to have arisen from atten- 
tion to business, good sense, disinterestedness, integrity beyond suspi- 
cion, and general good character. His opinion as to the proper 
course to be observed by a member of a legislative assembly, may be 
gathered from the following letter to his nephew :— 


‘«¢¢ The only advice I will offer,’ said Washington, ‘ if yon have a mind 
to command the attention of the House, is to speak seldom but on important 
subjects, except such as particularly relate to your constituents ; and in the 
former case, make yourself perfectly master of the subject. Never exceed 
a decent warmth, and submit your sentiments with diffidenee. A dictatorial 
style, though it may carry conviction, is always accompanied with dis- 
gust.’ ”’ 

In the interval between his retirement from the army and the 
Revolution, the legislative labours of Washington, though unremitted, 
occupied but a small part of his time. Hs principal pursuits were 
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agricultural. He attended to his extensive plantations with the 
greatest assiduity, and most laborious punctuality. ‘The business of 
a plantation in Virginia partook at this period to aconsiderable extent 
of the nature of commercial transactions. ‘Tobacco was the great 
staple, and to this Washington gave his attention. The crop was 
forwarded by himself to his agents in London, Liverpool, and 
Bristol, and the returns were made in part of such articles of Eng- 
lish manufacture as were required in his household. From the period 
of the Revolution the biography of Washington is the history of the 
war consequent upon that event. ‘To attempt anything like a 
sketch of the subsequent portion of his life, would be absurd and 
manifestly impossible within the space allotted us for this article. 
We can therefore but offer our readers a few miscellaneous notices 
extracted at random, to give them a general glimpse of the subject. 
Intiinating in the first place, that there is not a topic of the least 
importance in his career, in reference to which Mr. Sparks has not 
given all the information which could be obtained. In noticing the 
nomination of Washington to the office of Commander-in-chief of the 
American armies, we may state that the choice was made by ballot, 
and was unanimous. A short time after this appointment Mr. 
Adams, in a letter to Mr. Gerry, thus expresses himself of Wash- 


ington :— 


“ There is something charming to me in the conduct of Washington. A 
gentleman of one of the first fortunes upon the Continent, leaving his deli- 
cious retirement, his family and friends, sacrificing his ease, and hazarding 
all in the cause of his country! His views are noble and disinterested. 
He declared when he accepted the mighty trust, that he would lay before 
us an exact account of his expenses, and not accept a shilling for pay.” 


We select from among the curious and original materials collected 
by Mr. Sparks, the following letter which accompanied the official 
account of the battle of Bunker Hill, transmitted by General Gage 
to England :— 


“ The success, of which I send your Lordship an account by the present 
opportunity, was very necessary in our present situation, and I wish most 
sincerely that it had not cost us so dear. ‘The number of killed and wound- 
ed is greater than our forces can afford to lose. The officers, who were 
obliged to exert themselves, have suffered very much, and we have lost some 
very good officers. The trials we have had show the rebels are not the 
despicable rabble too many have supposed them to be; and I find it owing 
to a military spirit, encouraged among them for a few years past, joined 
with an uncommon degree of zeal and enthusiasm, that they are otherwise. 
When they find cover they make a good stand, and the country, naturally 
stron, affords it to them ; and they are taught to assist its natural strength 
by art, for they intrench and raise batteries. ‘They have fortified all the 
heights and passes around this town, from Dorchester to Medford or Mystic, 
and it is not impossible for them to annoy the town.” 
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This battle occasioned the recall of Gage, who was succeeded in 
his command by General Howe. In relation to the momentous 
events of the 19th of April 1775, Lord Dartmouth thus expresses 
himself in a letter :— 


‘**T am to presume, that the measure of sending out a detachment of 
your troops to destroy the magazines at Concord was taken after the fullest 
consideration of the advantages on the one hand and the hazards on the 
other of such an enterprise, and all the probable consequences that were to 
result from it. Itis impossible for me to reflect upon this transaction, and 
upon all its consequences, without feelings, which, although I do not wish 
to conceal them, it is not necessary for me to express.” 


We have also a letter written by General Gage to Lord Dart- 
mouth on the 24th of July 1775, which gives a clear insight into 
the state of affairs at that period :— 


“The rebellion being general, I know of no better plan to quell it, than 
that I mentioned to your lordship in a former letter. ‘This province began 
it, I might say this town; for here the arch-rebels formed their scheme 
long ago. ‘This circumstance brought the troops first here, which is the 
most disadvantageous place for all operations, particularly when there is 
no diversion of the rebel forces, but all are collected into one point.” 


Our limits almost prevent any further quotation from the curious 
details with which these volumes are replete. The reader will ob- 
serve them .upon every page. The narratives of the various battles 
of the revolutionary war are all original compilations by Mr. Sparks, 
from a careful examination of the mass of documents contained in 
General Washington’s collections. The “ cabal of Conway,” com- 
monly so called, is treated by the biographer of Washington with a 
praiseworthy discretion. This cabal was a short-lived and public 
intrigue, exploding by the first hint of its existence ; though annihi- 
lated in the bud, some mystery has been thought to hang over its 
precise objects as well as the motives of those concerned init. The 
following letter of the General himself to Patrick Henry, probably 
gives us the generic character of this incident in his public career :— 


“I cannot precisely mark the extent of their views; but it appeared in 
general, that General Gates was to be exalted on the ruin of my reputation 
and _ influence.”—*‘ General Mifflin, it is commonly supposed, bore the 
second part in the cabal; and General Conway, I know, was an active and 
malignant partisan.” 


To attempt an abstract of the correspondence of Washington 
during the revolutionary war would be impossible, we must therefore 
content ourselves with observing that the labours of Mr. Sparks 
will, familiar as is the praise of Washington, add fresh lustre to his 
fame, and justify the language of eulogy which has in reference to 
him become proverbial throughout the world; these letters present to 
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our view the spectacle ofa person invested with high and various civil 
and military trusts, during the continuance of a momentous struggle, 
engaged in transactions the most arduous and perplexing, and of a 
character that required the greatest delicacy, carrying on a volu- 
minous correspondence, under the pressure and urgency of military 
haste, yet seldom writing a line that required to be qualified, let 
alone, retracted or explained. Washington exhibits self-possession, 
more than any other hero of a revolution ; never was he seen borne 
off by passion or yielding to depression ; we find him showing the 
same serene composure when retreating with his panic-stricken and 
defeated army through the Jerseys, as well as when, at the head of 
the united forces of l’rance and America, he grants terms of capitu- 
lation to Lord Cornwallis. 

The religious character of the hero of the American Revolution 
forms the theme of a very interesting notice in Mr. Sparks’s work. 
He observes, that he engages in the inquiry, not because the subject 
requires an argument, but because there have been ‘in certain 
quarters discussions tending to throw doubts over his religious 
belief.’ He states that there is a uniform tradition in the place of 
his birth and where he was educated, that he was brought up under 
religious influences. His earliest writings still preserved, contain 
deep religious impressions. In 1774, a fast-day was appointed by 
the House of Burgesses, of which he was a member, and there is an 
entry in his diary, that he ‘‘ went to church, and fasted all day.” It. 
was his regular practice to attend church in the forenoon of every 
Sunday. The afternoon of these days he passed alone in his room, 
and the evening with his family. Mr. Sparks sums up the various 
questions involved in this discussion of the religious and devotional 
points of Washington’s character in the following manner :— 

“ After a long and minute examination of the writings of Washington, 
public and private, in print and in manuscript, | can affirm, that I have 
never seen a single hint, or expression, from which it could be inferred, 
that he had any doubt of the Christian revelation, or that he thought with 
indifference or unconcern of that subject. On the contrary, whenever he 
approaches it, and indeed whenever he alludes in any manner to religion, it 
is done with seriousness and reverence. 

‘The foregoing observations have been made, not by way of argument, 
but merely as a statement of facts; for I must end, as I began, by saying, 
that I conceive any attempt at argument in so plain a case would be mis- 
applied. If aman, who spoke, wrote, and acted as a Christian through a 
long life, who gave numerous proofs of his believing himself to be such, 
and who was never known to say, write, or do a thing contrary to his pro- 
fessions, if such a man is not to be ranked among the believers of Chris- 
tianity, it would be impossible to establish the point by any train of reason- 
ing. How far he examined the grounds of lis faith is uncertain, but 
probably as far as the large portion of Christians, who do not make theology 
a special study ; and we have a right to presume, that a mind like his wou'd 
hot receive an opinion without a satisfactory reason. He was educated in 
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the Episcopal Church, to which he always adhered ; and my conviction is, 
that he believed in the fundamental doctrines of Christianity as usually 
taught in that Church, according to his understanding of them; but with. 
out a particle of intolerance, or disrespect for the faith and modes of wor- 
ship adopted by Christians of other denominations.” 


Perhaps there is no portion of the life of Washington so impor- 
tant as the period that elapsed from the close of the Revolution till 
his death. It is during this time that he is unfolded to our view in 
connexion with the Constitution and organizaticn of the United 
States’ government, and with its foreign and domestic politics during 
the early part of the French Revolution. Much to illustrate these 
are given by Mr. Sparks, but we are compelled to draw our summary 
of his life and character to a close. ‘Throughout this period, from 
the influence of Washington the United States are in no small 
degree indebted for their happy escape from the peculiar dangers 
incident to their condition. ‘l’o contemplate the action of such an 
individual’s mind in the varicus elements of contemporary society, is 
one of the noblest employments in which a reflecting man can be 
engaged in ; and to one who wishes to embalm in his memory an 
influence at once so salutary and so permanent as is exhibited in 
Washington’s career, we would recommend the perusal of the 
volumes before us. Before we dismiss this work we wish again to 
bear testimony to the persevering patience, extent of labour and toil, 
and rigid integrity of the Editor. ‘The task could not have been 
undertaken, or, if undertaken, it certainly could not be completed in 
the manner it has been by one less in love with his theme than Mr. 
Sparks has throughout shown himself to be. ‘The supplementary 
and illustrative researches are of the most valuable and important 
character, and gives to the work one of its most interesting features. 





Art. VII].—Memoirs of Charles Mathews, Comedian. By Mrs. 
Matuews. 2vols. London: Bentley. 1828. 


Tuer sentiment we have uniformly experienced on hearing of the 
death, or on reading the life of an Actor whom we have often ad- 
mired,—who has transported us by means of his resistless appeals, 
and sent emotions to the heart never to be forgotten, whether of 
tenderest or magnanimous sympathy, or whether laughter-moving 
like to burst the sides,—is one in which melancholy predominates. 
It may be that we know his private life to have been as gross as his 
public personations were perfect and refined ; or it may be that he 
who became the king so well on the stage, was, when seen in his 
untinselled condition, and when he did not, in consequence of a 
curious and wonderful endowment of nature, throw himself into the 
delineated character, carrying out by an assumed passion, or a tem- 
porary inspiration, the poet’s creation,—if not a weak minded, yet 
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an uninformed being, and really unworthy of consideration in society. 
But all actors are not either debased, vulgar, or uneducated. 
Charles Mathews, for instance, was learned beyond the majority of 
those who claim to be members of the profession to which the term is 
customarily applied ; he was accomplished in as far as the fine arts 
o, above most amateurs ; he was in regard to manners and tastes 
of a fashionable description, a mode] for our squirearchy ; and in 
oint of morals his character stands fair. In short he was what is 
understood by the best meaning of the word, gentleman. ‘To use 
the words of a contemporary journal, he was “the man that made 
the hours of Byron light—that impressed an idea of intellectuality 
upon Sir Walter Scott—that relaxed the kingly pride of George the 
Fourth,’ And yet a perusal of these volumes has produced a 
species of sadness, not experienced in reading for the first time the 
biography of a king or a poet. Whence does this difference arise ? 
Something, indeed, a great deal of the sentiment alluded to, must 
be owing to the fact that an actor’s productions of art die with him- 
self. Another truth is, that he who could so well personate the 
character of others, in the most remarkable ph-ses or passages of 
life, has not only passed away for ever, and is lireless, but that the 
very death-scene which he may often have represented with won- 
derful truth, has in reality been gone through by him. But upon 
our minds another sentiment, which is far from being of a cheerful 
kind is this, that he who assiduously and professionally has, during 
all the active years of his existence amongst us, devoted himself to 
the office of personating the characters of others, has been employed 
in a frivolous business, a business that not only attracted the idlest, 
and ourselves during our idlest hours, but what is more, that the 
genius who possessed such rare powers of attraction, and exhibited 
them so constantly, had, like all other men, weighty concerns of his 
own, which were in great danger of being overlooked, or carelessly 
attended to, owing to the mere circumstances of his profession. It 
may be all very well to talk of the actor’s calling as entitled to the 
same liberal construction which that of any other of the arts obtain 
—to say that a man is never better employed than in the perform- 
ance of the part which his lawful business imposes upon him,—and 
that the theatre is one of the best schools for teaching morality. 
Allowing all this in theory, (which is a vast deal more than many 
will do,) the fact is, that the community,—that the civilized world, 
has ever regarded the Player’s life with disparagement, arising not 
merely from the general character of its professors, but from the 
very nature of the profession. The most respectable players them- 
selves have for the most part been averse to their sons and daughters 
following in their steps,—a strong evidence, if not of their intrinsi- 
cally objectionable nature, at least of an acquiescence in the prevalent 
way of thinking and feeling by parties who must be supposed most 
conversant with the subject and most tenacious of its rights. The 
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considerations which we have noticed and others that might be 
mentioned, contribute, we think, to the production of those unsatis- 
fying and therefore melancholy associations which we have con- 
stantly encountered upon the decease of an actor, or when called to 
peruse the records of his life. 

But to put aside all sentimentalism, we now address ourselves to 
the particular case before us, and to notice some of the most promi- 
nent passages in the Memoirs, after premising that we shall not pro- 
ceed further than to that period in them, when Mathews was on 
the eve of becoming a London Star. The fact is, the present two 
volumes do not go much beyond this, the remainder of the life being 
as yet unpublished. 

The great and uniformly accorded character of Mathews as a 
Comedian in regard to his most remarkable province, viz., that of 
a mime, is this, that he created while he imitated,—that he made not 
only a faithful resemblance, but added vivid touches from his own 
fanciful pencil, embodying the very manner and substance of his 
subject’s thoughts. ‘lo those who have never beheld him on the 
stage, or, what was not less to be sought after, who have never met 
him in a private circle, some of the numerous autobiographical 
documents which constitute by far the best parts of the present 
volumes, will afford some idea of his peculiar genius and powers. 

Charles Mathews was the seventh son of a bookseller in the 
Strand, and was born in June 1776. His father was one of the 
straitest of the Methodistic or Saintish order of his day ; and hence 
many of the most curious notices in the early life of the Comedian, 
and several of his strongest biases and most resolute steps. The 
stock in trade of old Mr. Mathews may be gauged from the follow- 
ing sample, as given by his son, — 


“Such as ‘ Deep things of God, or Milk and Strong Meat for Babes and 
Fathers in Christ;’ ‘Nine Points to tie up a Believer’s Small-clothes ;’ 
* Collins’ Spouse under the Apple-tree ; * Hooks and Eyes for Believers’ 
Breeches ;’ ‘ A High-heeled Shoe for a Limping Christian.’”’ 


The serious bookseller seems, however, to have admitted among 
his miscellaneous stock some publications of more modern repute, 
such as the religious tracts which Hannah More began to write, 
before she had altogether withdrawn from the gay world, and from 
being courted by such men as Garrick. We find that on one occa- 
sion she and “ Davy” actually paid a visit to the shop in the Strand, 
when little Charles was introduced to them. ‘Take his own account 
of the scene :— 


“ He, Garrick, took me in his arms! Yes, I was touched, embraced, 
fondled by the immortal David! ‘That I cannot describe my sensations 
will easily be believed when I state that I could not by possibility have 
been three years old, inasmuch as I was born on the 28th of June, he 
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having made his final bow to the public on the 10th in that same year— 
(a fact I would impress on the numerous persons who during my life have 
pestered me with the question, ‘Do youremember Garrick, Mr. Mathews ?’ 
my answer having always been, ‘ No, sir, I can prove an alibi.’)— Well, he 
took me in his arms, and, like a near-sighted lady who said, when a coal- 
scuttle entered the room in place of an expected infant, ‘ Dear! how like 
its father !’ no doubt made some commonplace observation ; but my father 
often declared that he burst into a fit of laughter, and said, ‘ Why, his face 


laughs all over, but certainly on the wrong side of his mouth !’”’ 


Be it observed that Mathews while a child was subject to certain 
fits which produced a twist in his mouth, a deformity it must have 
been and was deemed to be for a time; but during the brilliant 
period of his career, the source of unimagined laughter. 

Charles was, there is no doubt, though we had not sufficient evi- 
dence of the fact in his own records, a boy of spirit, vivacity and 
invention. Every year developed new energies, and progress to ma- 
turity of those that were inbred. Behold him at school :— 


“The usher, Shaw, a lank bony Scotchman—how can I describe him ?— 
squinted ‘ more than a gentleman ought.’ - He had a barbarous accent, and 
therefore, I suppose, was selected to teach the ‘ Breetish languitch in its 
oreeginal peurity’ to us cockneys. He was a quaint man—thin as apitch- 
fork. He used to shamble up and down the school by slow fits, rubbing his 
gambooge chin with his burnt-umber fingers, and directing little bits of 
broken unintelligible advice to the leering, sheepish, idle little animals who 
sat in rows up the room, walking before them like Aaron with his rod. I 
was at that time particularly fond of carrying a bit of broken looking-glass, 
to dazzle ‘Shaw’s queer optics’ with. Many were the convulsive, pain- 
fully-smothered laughs I and my wicked coadjutors writhed under (while 
I remained undiscovered) at his simplicity and patience, enduring this in- 
fliction day after day, squinting up to discover through what cranny in‘the 
blind it was that the sun came in to occasion this annoyance; but at length 
I was caught in the fact, for while I thought he was looking in an entirely 
opposite direction, I found he was looking me and my bit of glass full in 
the face. I was horsed, and now really flogged—barbarously birched ; 
while Pompey Pownall roared out, with a voice of thunder, this facetious 
moral— That, sir, will teach you, I hope, not to cast reflections on the heads 
of the school!’ Here may be traced my first attempts at mimicry. I re- 
member the flogging fellows to this hour—their voice, tone, and manner ; 
and my ruling propensity was thus early called into action at their expense.” 


There is affection and pathos breathing throughout the notices of 
the father, as well as humour and satire ; but we shall in another 
extract, referring to this same saintly personage and his brethren, let 
the latter mentioned exuberant qualities be seen :— 


“About this very period I made ‘ my first appearance in public’ at my 
father’s chapel at Whetstone, where he preached every Sunday. 
“* Brother Oodard’ (Woodward), the butcher, who was my father’s 
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clerk, suggested that a ‘hopposition to the horgan of the church,’ though 
in a minor way, might be attractive. He had a son ‘as fiddled,’ and Wil- 
son the Cobbler was reckoned a capital hand at the bassoon; ‘ and if Mas- 
ter Charles would but jine ’em and play the flute,’ what an effective orchestra 
might be formed without trouble or expense! The scheme was immediately 
curried into execution; we had several ‘ practizings,’ as Woodward called 
them, which made no little noise in the village, and our first public per- 
formance being announced by whisperings into the ears of the pious only 
(as we hoped), the meeting was crowded to suffocation—literally ‘ over- 
flowed,’ as the play-bills have it. 

‘** Pope’s ‘ Vital spark of heavenly flame’ was the piece selected for our 
début; and I can as perfectly recollect as I can any event within one week 
of the time of my penning this, the arrangement I made for a‘ good part,’ 
as the actors would say: I mean, the care and caution I used to make the 
flute the ‘ first fiddle :'—flauto primo was not enough for my inordinate 
ambition. Now, as this was a ‘ four-part-song, as our choristers called it, 
we expressly forbade the rest of the congregation from joining in until the 
whole had been sung through once; and then they were to sing chorus 
only. I lad been a principal singer in this really beautiful piece of music 
before we aspired to instrumental accompaniment; but here came the puz- 
zle—I had been primo tcnore, and ‘ Brother Wizzun’ had a ‘ barrow-tone’ 
voice which he made bass for Sundays, I presume, by the old-fashioned 
mode of getting his feet well wet on Saturday evening. The interesting 
elder butcher had a counter-tenour part. Our first notion was to accom- 
pany ourselves ; but we forgot in the enthusiasm of the moment that those 
who had to play the wind-instruments could not conveniently play and sing 
at the same time. ‘The junior slaughterer Oodard had here an advantage. 
Many a blind minstrel had given him a hint that to sing and fiddle toge- 
ther was practicable; but we did not produce sweet sounds by force of 
elbow, but by dint of lungs, and I was emulous to exhibit my two-fold ac- 
complishments—]I considered myself as the principal performer, and I would 
be heard. If I was to be merely an accompanyist, who was to sing my 
old part? At last it was agreed that the fame we had already acquired by 
our vocal performances was not to be compromised, and an ingenious ar- 
rangement was made to satisfy all parties. ‘There were fugue passages, 
symphonies, &c.; and the cobbler and myself, with an enthusiasm never to 
be sufficiently commended, so contrived that we made some of the bump- 
kins believe that we sang and played at one and the same time. I wish it 
were within the power of my pen to give effect to this scene ; it requires 
the aid of practical and vocal elucidation to convey it with full force.” 


Mathews says that he ean trace ‘‘ every feeling, every propen- 
sity or peculiarity of mature life,” to his school-days,—the severe 
and ill-judged restraints of his breeding at home suggesting and con- 
firming his tastes. ‘Thus his passion for horse-racing, which con- 
tinued to the last, is nuticed, an exceedingly humorous yet touching 
and characteristic account being given of the first time he witnessed 
a scene of the kind. But this we must pass over, that we may come 
to the commencement of his career in the peculiar line he afterwards 
so much excelled in and adorned. 
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At the age of 14 he attended an evening French school, kept by 
Madame Cotterell, in the neighbourhood of his father’s house, 
where Elliston, four years his senior, was also a pupil. We further 


read,— 


“ Having with some difficulty obtained our mistress’s permission, the 
play of the * Distressed Mother’ was at length arranged and got up; and I 
made my * first appearance on any stage’ at the theatre over the pastry- 
cook’s shop, first-floor front, in the character of Phenix. Master Elliston 
enacted Pyrrhus, and Orestes was really well performed by a very interest- 
ing youth of the name of Leftley; a poetical genius, who distinguished 
himself in many of the periodical publications of the day. Miss Osborne 
and Miss Flaxman were among the performers. But Elliston was our 
evening star, and distanced us all. It was a fine animated performance, 
and created as much wonder, and elicited as much applause, as the acting 
of Masty Betty in later days. He was pronounced at once a theatrical 
gcnius of the first order, and his future pursuits in life fixed in the minds 
of all his auditors, if not in his own. AllI can recollect of my tragic 
attempt is, that it had an effect—a powerful effect. The audience laughed 
as much at me as, | am proud to say, they have since laughed with me.” 


Here follows an account of his second appearance upon a similar 
stage :— 


“ The following year we got up the ‘ Orphan;’ (Ithe chaplain;) Elliston 
was again our Magnus Apollo. His voice had had twelve months more 
mellowing, and he gave a specimen of his vocal powers on this occasion by 
singing, between the play and farce, ‘ To Anacreon in Heaven,’ at a table, 
with punch-bowl and glasses, while the scholars sat round as chorus. A 
gayer specimen of juvenile jollity I have never witnessed. His joyous 
exuberance of mirthful enjoyment was worthy Bacchus himself: he looked 
the rosy god when he chuckled over 


‘The myrtle of Venus with Bacchus’s vine.’ 


His laughter-loving eye and round dimpled face were never displayed t° 
more advantage even in after-days, when crowded audiences gave their 
testimony to his mirth-inspiring comic powers; and to the praise and the 
good taste of our critics at the pastry-cook’s be it spoken, they predicted 
his future greatness. Having a bad part in the tragedy, 1 stipulated for a 
character in the afterpiece. A one act farce, called ‘ A Quarter of an 
Hour before Dinner’ (written by Mr. Rose, second master of Merchant 
Tailors’ School, and often acted at the Haymarket.) was selected, in which 
I enacted Mr. Lovel,and, I have every reason to believe, without the slightest 
approbation.” 


K‘lliston is touched off to the life in these notices, particularly the 
last. But the mania of Mathews for the stage during his juvenile 
years cannot be sufficiently appreciated unless he be shown off in his 
father’s house :— 


“ On every occasion of my father’s absence, instead of standing behind 
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the counter I mounted upon it, and with a round ruler fora truncheon, red 
ink for blood, the kitchen poker for a sword, and a towering goose-quill 
fixed on one side of my hat, turned up for the purpose, the skirt of my coat 
thrown gracefully over my left shoulder for a mantle, and a red tape garter 
encircling my knee, did I exhibit myself, to the great edification of his ap- 
prentices.” 


But exhibitions of the kind were not to be confined to school. 
house or counter ; neithér was the aspirant to narrow his studies or 
his pleasures by keeping them within the bounds of home. ‘ One 
dark and gloomy night, oh! fatal night,” he actually stole intoa 
real theatre, and had all his incipient zeal set in a blaze, never after- 
wards to be extinguished but by the extinguisher of universal life. 
Upon the heels of this momentous occurrence he performed at a 
private theatre, and astonished some who were judges ; not only his 
delineations of dramatic characters, but his imitations being loudly 

applauded. 
We must observe, that about the period of which we have last 
been speaking Mathews edited the Thespian at a guinea a week ; 
but his literary debut was of an earlier date ; for we find at the age 
of 14 he translated the ‘* Princess of Cleves,” which was published 
in monthly contributions in the ‘* Ladies’ Magazine.” 

Proceeding with his theatrical career, we have to notice that 
Litchfield and he at one time clubbed and payed the manager of 
the Richmond theatre fifteen guineas to be allowed to perform 
Richard and Richmond,—Mathews taking the latter character. 
Something too good to be passed over hy us attaches to this adven- 
ture :— 


“T cared for nothing except the last scene of Richmond, but in that I 
was determined to have my full swing of carte and tierce. I had no idea 
of paying seven guineas and a half without indulging my passion. Invain 
did the tyrant try to die, aftera decent time ; in vain did he give indications 
of exhaustion ; I would not allow him to give in. I drove him by main 
force from any position convenient for his last dying speech. The audience 
laughed: I heeded them not. They shouted: I was deaf. Had they 
hooted, I should have lunged on in unconsciousness of their interruption. 
I was resolved to show them all my accomplishments. Litchfield fre- 
quently whispered, ‘ Enough!’ but I thought with Macbeth— 


‘Damn’d be he who first cries, Hold! enough !’ 


«T kept him at it; and I believe we fought almost literally ‘a long hour 
by Shrewsbury clock.’ ‘T’o add to the merriment,a matter-of-fact fellow in 
the gallery, who in his innocence took everything for reality, and who was 
completely wrapt up and lost by the very cunning of the scene, at last 
shouted out, ‘Damn him! why does not he shoot him ?’ 

‘* His present majesty William IV. was in a private box, with Mrs. Jor- 
dan, on this occasion, having been attracted from Bushy by the announce- 
ment of an amateur Richard ; and I heard afterwards that they were both 
in convulsions of laughter at the prolongation of the fight, which that most 
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fascinating and first of all great actresses never forgot. Years after, when 
we met in Drury Lane green-room, I was relating amongst other theatrical 
anecdotes, the bumpkin’s call from the gallery in commiseration of the 
trouble I had in killing Richard, when she shook me from my feet almost, 
by starting up, clasping her hands, and in her fervent, soul-stirring, warm- 
hearted tones, exclaiming, ‘ Was that you? I was there !’ and she screamed 
with laughter at the recollection of my acting in Richmond, and the length 
of our combat. She thought it was my friend’s love of acting that induced 
him to spin it out. She was loud in praise of his personation of Gloucester ; 
aud a very seusible, judicious reading of the character it doubtless was.” 


Our hero at length wrung from his parents a most reluctant con- 
sent to leave home and take to the stage. This was in the year 
1794. Dublin was the place of his destination. Here he expe- 
rienced many sad vicissitudes. He seems to have not only given 
no promise of future excellence, but to have been on the eve at times 
of starving. A good deal must be laid to the account of his being 
cast for parts for which he had neither natural capacity nor sufficient 
training. He sometimes fasted for two days at a time ; and how 
otherwise could he do on twelve shillings a week. His theatrical 
friends; among whom was the celebrated Cooke, would have had him 
to return to his parental roof, where he was sure of being most 
kindly received as a repentant prodigal son. [But pride and a real 
love of the profession he had chosen forbade. We shall not follow 
him either here or elsewhere closely through his trials, his failures of 
success, and the various incidents that chequered his life. One pas- 
sage in his history, during his first visit to Ireland, must, however, be 
quoted, not merely as showing how nearly his theatrical enterprize 
was of being abruptly put an end to, but how vividly and powerfully 
he could use his pen. Mathews and a brother actor were strolling 
on the banks of the Shannon, studying their parts. ‘The scene and 
the fineness of the day tempted our hero to strip and to bathe. 
He was no swimmer ; and the following were the consequences :— 


“ I felt the sensation of slipping down a precipice! Cataracts, thunder, 
lightning, seemed suddenly to environme! The agonizing sensation of 
finding myself irrecoverably shut out in an instant from all human aid! a 
thousand racking thoughts of my distant home! my parents’ distress ! suc- 
ceeded each other with the most frightful rapidity during the brief space of 
time that I was impotently struggling for recovery. But oh! the ruling 
passion, strong in death—dare I confess it?—my mind was occupied, for a 
brief second, by conjecture who could act Lissardo that night if I were 
drowned ? Then, the worse than agony of renewed hope, when for a brief 
second I beheld the fair face of day, the sunny cloudless sky, after my im- 
mersion below (for I rose twice, sufficiently above the surface to see dis- 
tinctly my friend Seymour seated in the meadow, intent upon his book). I 
made an important attempt at a shout to him. I hoped I had articulated, 
but it must have been a faint scream. Alas! he saw me not. Again I 
sank !—and can comprehend the ‘ catching at a straw,’ for my sensations, 
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which are now vividly before me, were those of perishing in an unfinished 
building, where the beams of the floor were above my head. I struggled 
to grasp them, with a wild and frantic action, with my hands above my 
head !— Drowning has been variously described. I have not experienced 
any other manner of dying, certainly, but I cannot conceive any mode more 
painful. The tremendous noise of the rushing waters in the ears; the 
frightful flashing of light, as if surrounded by sparks from fire-works ; the 
sense of suffocation ! and oh! who can describe the sensations I briefly felt 
upon my second bound from the bed of the river tothe surface! Again I 
attempted a feeble cry! Again I saw my studious companion ; and again 
I had the conviction that I was unseen!” 


His companion, at the last extremity, saw and saved him. 

In the autumn of 1795, Mathews left the emerald isle, and passed 
over to Wales. Here his low comedy and imitations obtained a 
certain degree of encouragement; and here also he formed some im- 
portant acquaintanceships ; the most remarkable of which was that 
with an interesting orphan girl, the child of respectable parents,— 
her father having been Dr. Strang, of Exeter,—who, after a very 
short courtship, became his wife. The present biographer is her 
successor, and gives upon the whole a fair and favourable sketch of 
the other’s character, disposition, and conduct,—though there is a 
little too much of the ‘* good, well-meaning sort of girl” character 
attributed,—the writer evidently feeling her own superiority, and 
being fully assured that she alone ever occupied the throne of 
Mathews’ heart. 

In reference to these marriages we must notice some circum- 
stances. The present Mrs. Mathews, who was educated to pursue 
the profession of a public singer, seems to have been attached to the 
same company with Mathews at the time that the first wife died. 

Shortly before the decease of the interesting young woman and 
wife, she called the writer and him, who was ihe first husband of the 
one and then of the other, to her bedside, and entreated that they 
should unite themselves when she was gone ; a proposition at which 
both recoiled at the time. But see how strangely some events are 
brought to pass :— 


« At the close of the summer a very remarkable instance occurred ofa 
concidence of dreams, befalling Mr. Mathews and myself, a circumstance 
which I am induced to relate, since it was attested by witnesses who 
severally and apart were informed of it, before the dreamers had power 
to communicate with each other, or their mutual friends. Mr. Mathew’s 
account of his impressions was as follows :—He had gone to rest, after a 
very late night’s performance at the theatre, finding himself too fatigued 
to sit up to his usual hour to read; but after he was in bed he discovered 
—as will happen when persons attempt to sleep before their accustomed 
time—that to close his eyes was an impossibility. He had no light, nor 
the means of getting one, all the family being in bed; but the night was 
not absolutely dark—it was only too dark for the purpose of reading: 1n- 
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decd, every object was visible. Sull he endeavoured to go to sleep, but 
his eyes refused to close, and in this state of restlessness he remained,when 
suddently a slight rustling, as ifof a hasty approach of something, induced 
him to turn his head to that side of the bed whence the noise seemed to 
proceed ; and there he clearly beheld the figure of his late wife, ‘ in her 
habit as she lived,’ who, smiling sweetly upon him, put forth her hand as 
if to take his, as she bent forward. This was all he could relate; for in 
shrinking from the contact with the figure he beheld, he threw himself 
out of bed upon the floor, where (the fall having alarmed his landlord 

he was found in one of those dreadful fits to which I have alluded. On 
his recovery from it he related the cause of the accident, and the whole 
of the following day he remained extremely ill, and unable to quit his 
room. There is nothing surprising in all this; for,admitting it not to be 
a dream, but one of those cases called nightmare, so frequent!y experi- 
enced (when the sufferer always believes himself under real influences), 
it was not a case to excite astonishment. The circumstance which ren- 
dered it remarkable, was that at the exact hour when this scene was 
taking place at a remote distance, a vision of the same kind caused me to 
be discovered precisely in the same situation. The same sleepless effect, 
the same cause of terror, had occasioned me to seize the bell- rope, in order 
to summon the people of the house, which, giving away at the moment, I 
fell with it in my hand upon the ground. My impressions of this visi- 
tation (as 1 persisted it was) were exactly similar to those of Mr. Ma- 
thews. The parties with whom we resided at the time were perfect 
strangers to each other, and living widely apart, and they recounted seve- 
rally to those about them the extraordinary dream, for such I must call 
it, though my entire belicf wiil never be shaken that I was as perfectly 
awake as at this moment, These persons repeated the story to many, 
before they were requested to meet and compare accounts; there could, 
consequently, be no doubt of the facts, and the circumstance became a 
matier of much general interest amongst all those who knew us. That 
the scene at the bedside of the dying woman simultaneously recurred to 
the dreamers when awake, was natural enough, and was afterwards con- 
fessed. How far the facts which I have here related tended to the serious 
result of our continued intimacy I will not determine ; but it is certain 
that neither of us regarded it as an impediment at a future period, o1 a 
just reason why we should not at last fulfil the desire of her whose wishes 
were made known to us at a time when it would have been discreditable 


to both, had we supposed ourselves able to comply with it at any future 
period of our lives.” 


Three extracts will suffice to convey the spirit of this volume to 
near the period when he first astonished the Londoners at the 
Ilaymarket. ‘The first is highly descriptive of a well-remembered 
personage, Tate Wilkinson, the manager of the York theatre :— 


“When the young actor entered, he caught the back view of this 
strange figure, which made no movement either of courtesy or curiosity. 
Mr. Mathews, after an unsuccessful cough, and a few significant hems, 
Which scemed to solict welcome and attention, ventured at last upon an 
audible * Good morning, sir.’ This had its effect, and the following cul- 
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loquy ensued. ‘ Good morning, sir,’ said Mr, Mathews.—t Oh! good 
morning, Mr. Meadows,’ replied Tate very doggedly.—‘ My name jg 
Mathews, sir’—* Ay, I know,’ wheeling suddenly round, and looking at 
him for the first time with scrutinizing earnestness from head to foot, 
Winking his eyes and lifting his brows rapidly up and down, a habit with 
him when not pleased, he uttered a long drawn ‘ Ugh!’ and exclaimed, 
* What a maypole ! Sir, you’re too tall for low comedy.’—* I’m sorry, sir, 
said the poor disconcerted youth ; but Tate did not seem to hear him, for 
dropping his eyes, and resuming the brushing of his buckles, he continued 
as if in soliloquy: ‘ But I don’t know why a tall man should’nt be a very 
comical fellow.’ Then again turning sharply for a reinvestigation of the 
slender figure before him, he added with gathering discontent, * You’re 
too thin, sir, for anything but the Apothecary in ‘ Romeo and Juliet ;’ and 
you would want stuffing for that.’—* Iam very sorry, sir,’ rejoined the 
mortified actor, who was immediately interrupted by the growing distate 
and manifest ill-humour of the disappointed manager. 

“* What’s the use of being sorry? You speak too quick.’ The ac- 
cused anxiously assured him that he would endeavour to mend that habit. 
‘ What,’ said T'ates nappishly, ‘ by speaking quicker, I suppose.’ Then, 
looking at Mr. Mathews, he, as if again in soliloquy, added, ‘ I never saw 
anybody so thin to be afive!! Why, sir, one hiss would blow you off the 
stage.’ This remark sounding more like good humour than anything he 
had uttered, the comedian ventured, with a faint smile, to observe, that 
he hoped he should not get that one—when Tate, with affected or real 
anger, replied, ‘ You’ll get a great many, sir. Why sir, J‘ve been hissed 
—the great Mr. Garrick has been hissed ; it’s not very modest in you to 
expect to escape, Mr. Mountain.’ ‘ Mathews, sir,’ interposed the mis- 
called. ‘* Well, J/athew Mountain.’ 

‘ No, Sir—’ ‘ Have you aquick study, Mr. Maddox ?’ asked Tate, in- 
terrupting him once more. Mathews gave up the ineffectual attempt to 
preserve his proper name, and replied at once to the last question, ‘1 Aope 
so, sir.’ ‘ Why (in a voice of thunder) arn’t you sure?’ ‘* Ye-e-es, sir,’ 
asserted his terrified and harassed victim. Tate shuffled up and down tle 
room, whistling and brushing rapidly, looking from time to time with 
evident dissatisfaction, if not disgust, at the object of his scrutiny ; and, 
after several of these futive glances, he suddently desisted from his occu- 
pation, and once more stopped abruptly before him. 

‘It must be understood, that in ‘late’s first surprise he had forgotten 
to offer his visitor a seat; therefore Mr. Mathews had remained 
standing near the door, relieving his weariness, after a long journey, by 
occasionally shifting his position, like a pupil taking his first lesson from 
a dancing master; and leaning sometimes upon one foot and then upon 
the other, in awkward embarrassment. Tate, as I have observed, stopped 
and inquired if he was a single man? Of course he replied in the nega- 
tive. ‘I’m sorry for it, Mr. Montague ; a wife’s a dead weight without a 
salary, and I don’t choose my actors to run in debt.’—* I hope you will 
have no cause to complain of me in that respect, sir.’ Tate was again 
busy with his buckle; an obstinate tarnish,‘ adamned spot,’ called for his 
most vehement exertion ; yet he spared a look or two at his visitor’s face. 
At last, he seemed to have collected all his moral force, and, after another 
pause, he demanded, ‘ Pray, when did you have that paralytic stroke, 
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Mr. Maddox ? ‘ I—I never had one at all, sir,’ said the now completely 
mortified youth, with difficulty restraining the tears which were making 
their way to his eyes ; when Tate, giving him another earnest look, and 
as if unconsciously drawing his own mouth awry in imitation of the one 
which had suggested ‘i: last question, answered drily and significantly, 
in Mr. Mathew’s tone of voice, as he turned, ‘ Oh! I thought you 
had !?” 


Belonging to the theatrical facetiw of the north, we quote some 


notices of John Winter, the wardrobe-keeper, and of an actor 
of the name of Wood :— 


“ John Winter detested Leeds. It was a favourite assertion of his, that 
they never would have had occasion to build a gallows at York except 
‘to hang Leids-folk upon.’ When the company were there, he would 
count the time, after the first few days of the two months they were des- 
tined to remain there, and cheat himself thus —t Ah! hey! it’s one com- 
fort, that at t’ end o’ t’ week after next, I reckon, we shall ha’ only five 
weeks to stay!’ An actor of the name of Wood, a native of the county, 
an excellent man, and who had been a great favourite in his youth, had 
grown old in the service, with a wife and large family ; yet, though much 
respected, he never could command any thing like a good ‘ benefit’ in that 
town. On the occasion now alluded to, there was little more than a 
sprinkling in pit, boxes, and gallery ; certainly, not receipts enough to pay 
the expenses of the night. Poor Wood, ‘ Charlie Wood,’ as he was affec- 
tionately called, was a man of the most invincible good humour, and 
imperturbable temper. He peeped through the hole in the green curtain 
previously to its rising, and with unruffled voice and a half chuckle, in a 
tone of course not audible to the public, he exclaimed, ‘ Ah, ha! very 
pretty indeed! Your servant, ladies and gentlemen!’ Then turning 
away, he added—* A very select party, upon my word !’ The performers, 
at the conclusion of the evening, while undressing, remarked upon Mr. 
Wood’s calmness upon an occasion of such disappointment and mortifica- 
tion. Mr. Mathews observing, that ‘ he must have the patience of Job 


himself,” Winter replied sharply. * Job! Job be d—d! Job never had ten 
bairns and a Leids benefit !’ ” 


Dilemma of a great actress :— 


“ The evening was excessively hot, and Mrs. Siddons was tempted by a 
torturing thirst to consent to avail herself of the only obtainable relief 
proposed to her at the moment. Her dresser, therefore, despatched a boy 
in great haste to ‘ fetch a pint of beer for Mrs. Siddons,’ at the same time 
charging him to be quick, as Mrs. Siddons was in a hurry forit. Mean- 
while the play proceeded, and on the boy’s return with the frothed pitcher, 
he lovked about for the person who had sent him on his errand ; and not 
seeing her, inquired * Where is Mrs. Siddons?’ ‘The scene-shifter whom 
he questioned, pointing his finger to the stage where she was performing 
the sleeping scene of Lady Macbeth, replied, ‘ There she is.’ ‘Io the sur- 
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prise and horror of all the performers, the boy promptly walked on the 
stage close up to Mrs. Siddons, and with a total unconsciousness of the 
impropriety he was committing, presented the porter! Her distress may 
be imagined; she waved the boy away in her grand manner several times, 
without effect; at last the people behind the scenes, by dint of beckoning, 
stamping, and calling in half-audible whispers, succeeded in getting him 
_ off with the beer, part of which in his exit he spilled on the stage; while 
the audience were ina uproar of laughter, which the dignity of the actress 
was unable to quell for several minutes.” 








Art. IX.—The History of Egypt under the Ptolemies. By Samue. 
SuarReE. London: Moxon. 1838. 


Why is it that ancient Egypt does not interest modern readers in 
the same manner, or to the same degree, that ancient Greece and 
Rome do? It cannot be that its greatness 1s much further removed 
from our times ; for, in regard to antiquity, the sympathies of the 
mind do not particularly note the difference of a thousand years more 
than of a hundred. It cannot be, that in point of splendour of 
events, of mightiness of actions, of magnificence of works, that the 
imagination discovers any inferiority. On the contrary, Egypt was 
the cradle of science and of the arts; and to that country was 
Greece and thence Rome, and through them modern Europe, 
indebted for the most useful and enduring principles that regulate 
business and embellish life. Nay, at this day no country that was 
famous in ancient times can present so many telics, or such monu- 
ments to interest and to instruct, as does the land we speak of. The 
banks of the Nile, without a figure of speech, form one continuous 
museum of grandest architecture,—and the most imperishable records 
that the earth ever or can produce. What is your paper and your 
parchment to the inscribed granite? In one respect, we admit, 
and under one branch of associations, that the country of the Pha- 
raohs obtains a paramount degree of contemplation, an unequalled 
amount of solemn thought. When we meditate on the history of 
Abraham, of Jacob, of Joseph, of Moses, of the Israelites ; when 
the mind turns to reflect on the miracles which attest the truth of 
that book in which the words of eternal life are to be found, how 
readily and freshly does Egypt present itself,—at a period of its 
annals too, when Greece and Rome take no hold on our imagina- 
tions, have noclaim to our sympathies! Still, disjoined from those 
sacred records which so closely concern our religious faith, the fact 
is, when compared with Greece and Rome, that this third and most 
venerable, most massive branch of classic antiquity, as it has a right 
to be called, stands in the predicament, as respects our sympathies, 
which has been just now noticed. Why is it so? 

‘To the question now asked, we’ believe, Mr. Sharpe has suggested 
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the true, or at least, the principal answer, in using the following 
words :—‘* When,” says he, “letters first rose in Greece and Rome, 
the writers found a rich harvest of fable and tradition, out of which 
they wove those beautiful tales, that we now read as the beginning 
of Greek and Roman history. ‘The Egyptians were not favoured 
with historians who could thus fix and hand down to us their tra- 
ditions ; but, on the other hand, they had from far earlier times 
carved the names and deeds of their kings on the granite temples, 
and thus, instead of a rich poetic fable, they have left us a bald 
reality.” We may add, that even this bald reality has been, till 
comparatively late years, allowed to remain buried or undeciphered, 
so as to be of no use to the world; while even those, who have in 
these late times made the discoveries of such ancient riches, have, 
for the most part, confined themselves to the simple interpretation 
or description of what they have seen; thus, though contributing 
the most valuable materials to antiquarian knowledge, letting them 
continue amid all the dryness of antiquarian facts. 

One ought not hastily to find fault with an abstinence which may 
plead in its behalf the demands and laws of severe truth. Still the 
facts, the records, and the keys to precise interpretation have of late 
been fast multiplying through the industry of European investigators. 
It is most gratifying also to have it to say, that in the hands of 
Wilkinson and others these discoveries have begun to be turned to 
such interesting and valuable account as ought to rescue ancient 
Egypt from being treated with apathy by the historical reader, or 
thestudent of ancient civilized states and matured institutions, whose 
effects pointedly and potently reach us at the present day; while 
there are good grounds for hoping that the discoveries already so 
numerous will not only be greatly added to, but that similar talent 
and industry to what have latterly been bestowed in the work of 
elucidation, will largely enrich the results, and strengthen the claims 
upon popular as well as antiquarian attention. 

Among the labourers who have assiduously and with success 
devoted themselves to the development of ancient Egyptian annals 
and relics, Mr. Sharpe occupies no mean rank. His former publi 
cations, all of which we have perused, though certainly without com- 
petent knowledge of the subjects,—viz., his ‘“ Karly History of 
Egypt, from the Old ‘Testament, Herodotus, Manetho, and the 
Hieroglyphical Inscriptions,’’—his “ Egyptian Inscriptions, from the 
British Museum and other sources : sixty plates in folio,”—and his 
“ Rudiments of a Vocabulary of Egyptian Hieroglyphics,”—-suffi- 
ciently testify the talent and skill as well as the industry he has 
brought to bear on some of the most obscure and difficult questions 
of literary investigation. The present volume, however, will prove 
to be by far the most interesting and valuable of the series to the 
general reader. It is, we believe, the most satisfactory history of 
Egypt under the Ptolemies that exists in our language. It is com- 
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prehensive yet concise,—full yet clear; and especially remarkable 
on account of the skill and ease with which the author has fixed 
upon the prominent and characteristic points of a great nation’s 
history ; not merely the history of kings and of battles; of court 
intrigues and treacherous treaties ; but of a people’s condition—of 
the vicissitudes of their commerce,—of their characteristic institu- 
tions. Above all, we have been pleased and benefited by his mas- 
terly sketch of the great lineaments and of the chief ornaments of 
the famous Alexandrian School. Vast reading and elaborate study, 
—the fruits of the reading and study, in fact, of all extant that has 
been written in ancient or modern times that can throw any light 
upon the various branches of his subject, together with a know- 
ledge of all the antiquarian discoveries that have been made of 
inscriptions, relics, and monuments, are here compressed and 
perspicuously arranged. We need hardly add, that to all this 
scholarship, and to all the evidences of a sound and liberal judgment, 
there is the embellishment which literary taste and elegant compo- 
sition can so richly furnish. Mr. Sharpe, in truth, exhibits not 
only the ease of a master in disposing of his multifarious, curious, 
and far-sought-for materials, but he revels amongst them with the 
heartiness of a lover, 

In an Introductory Chapter we have a rapid sketch of all that is 
known of Egyptian history down to the reign of Ptolemy Soter, 
which commenced three hundred and twenty-two years before the 
birth of our Saviour. Alexander the Great’s conquest of Egypt 
had been easily accomplished, the people having long groaned under 
the Persian yoke. Nor was their hearty reception of the invader 
unwisely bestowed ; for the Macedonian was politic as well as war- 
like. Of course, and as he was obliged, with the view of preserving 
rule over the nation, he filled the garrisons with troops under the 
command of his own generals, and appointed governors in whom he 
could rely ; yet he alineated not the minds of the people by need- 
less restraints, nor by any innovations upon their institutions. Our 
author’s remarks upon this species of policy we shall extract :— 


‘“‘ This is perhaps the earliest instance that history has recorded, of a 
conqueror governing a province according to its own laws, and upholding 
the religion of the conquered as the established religion of the state ; and 
the length of time that the (Grzeco-Egyptian monarchy lasted, and the 
splendour with which it shone, prove the wisdom and humanity of the foun- 
der. This example has been copied, with equal success, in our own colo- 
nial and Indian governments ; but we do not know whether Alexander had 
any such example to guide his views, or whether his own good sense pointed 
out to him the folly of those who wished to make a people not only open 
their gates to the garrisons, but their minds to the civil and religious 
opinions of the conquerors. At any rate, the highest meed of praise is due 
to the statesman, whoever he may have been, who first taught the world 
this lesson of statesmanlike wisdom and religious humanity.” 
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It is by remarks such as these that an author can render ancient 
or foreign history useful to a country, and chiefly interesting to the 
reflecting reader. Mr. Sharpe, as we have before said, does not 
concern himself chiefly with details about king’s battles and party 
strifes ; nor shall we seek to select any but such passages in the 
way of extracts as seem to belong to themes most accordant to his 
as well as to our own partialities. First of all then, we call atten- 
tion to the establishment of an institution of great celebrity in the 
history of the world, and which produced mighty influences on past 
and present times,—the Alexandrian Museum, which was founded 


by the first Ptolemy :— 


“ But among the public buildings of Alexandria which were planned 
in the enlarged mind of Ptolemy, the one which chiefly calls for our no- 
tice, the one indeed to which the city owes its fairest fame, is the Museum 
or college of philosophy. Its chief room was a great hall, which was 
used as a lecture-room and common dining-room; it had a covered walk 
or portico all around the outside, and there was an exhedra or seat on 
which the philosophers sometimes sat in the open air. The professors or 
fellows of the college were supported by a public income. Ptolemy was 
himself an author; his history of the wars of Alexander was highly 
praised by Arrian, in whose pages we now read much of it; his love of 
art was shown in the buildings of Alexandria; and those agreeable man- 
ners and that habit of rewarding skill and knowledge wherever he could 
find them, which had already brought to his army many of the bravest of 
Alexander’s soldiers, were now equally successful in bringing to his court 
such painters and sculptors, such poets, historians, and mathematicians, 
as soon made the Museum of Alexandria one of the brightest spots in the 
known world. ‘The arts and letters, which he then planted, did not 
perhaps bear their richest fruit till the reign of his son, but they took 
such good root that they continued to flourish under the last of his suc- 
cessors, unchoked by the vices and follis by which they were then sur- 
rounded. 

“In return for the literature which Greece then gave to Egypt, she 
gained the knowledge of papyrus. Before that time books had been 
written on linen, wax, bark, or the leaves of trees: and public records on 
stone, brass, or lead; but the knowledge of papyrus was felt by all men 
of letters like the invention of printing in modern Europe; books were 
then known by many for the first time, and very little else was afterwards 
used in Greece or Rome; for when parchment was made about two 
centuries later, it was too costly to be used as long as papyrus was within 
reach,” 


This Ptolemy, the most sagacious of the Egyptian race of mo- 
narchs ofthat name, was a relative, probably a brother, to Alexander 
the Great. He was one of his most esteemed generals,—a somato- 
phylaz, in fact, of the conqueror, the definition of which term is 


well given in the following paragraph :— 


“A somatophylax, in the Macedonian army, was no doubt at first, as 
12 
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the word means, one of the officers who had to answer for the safety of the 
king’s person—perhaps, in modern language, a colonel in the body-guards 
or household troops : but as, in unmixed monarchies, the faithful officer who 
was nearest the king’s person, to whose watchfulness he trusted in the hour 
of danger, often found himself the king’s adviser in matters of state, so, in 
the time of Alexander, the title of somatophylax was given to those gene- 
rals on whose wisdom the king chiefly leant, and by whose advice he was 
usually guided.” 


Our next extract has a reference to warlike matters; but these 
regard principles rather than details or the description of blows and 
bloodshed. ‘The author is referring to the small force of Greeks 
who served Ptolemy, which he took with him to face a much larger 
army consisting chiefly of barbarians :— 


‘¢ There are in all ages some nations who are so much before others in 
warlike skill and courage, that no inequality of numbers can make up for 
it. Not that one Greek could overcome ten barbarians, but that a body 
of Greeks, if large enough to make an army, withacentre, wings, heavy- 
armed, light-armed, and cavalry, would never think it worth while to 
count the crowd of barbarians that might be led against them. The 
number wanted to make an army has changed with the art of war; in 
modern Europe it must be much larger, perhaps ten times what was 
needed before gunpowder was used; but we may quote the retreat of 
the ten thousand under Xenophon to prove that that number was enough 
with the Greeks. When Greeks met Greeks it is probable that the larger 
army would conquer, but ten thousand Greeks would beat any number 
of barbarians. This will help us to understand the low state of discipline 
among the native Egyptians under Ptolemy ; when measuring his strength 
against Demetrius, he took no account of their number,—he had twenty- 
two thousand Greeks and a crowd of Egyptians.” 


Mr. Sharpe points out to us that it was in the time of Ptolemy 
the First, that is, Ptolemy Soter, that the wonders of Upper Egypt 
were first seen by any Greeks who had a love of knowledge and 
enough of literature to examine carefully and to describe accurately 
what they saw. Loose and highly-coloured accounts of the wealth 
of Thebes had reached Greece even before the time of Homer, and 
again through Herodotus and other travellers ; but nothing was 
certainly known of it till it was visited by Hecateus of Abdera, 
who had been one of Alexandei’s officers, but who is best known{as 
an author,—part of his writings having been preserved in the pages 
of Diodorus Siculus. ‘To this the information we now quote may 


be added. 


«Many of the Theban tombs, which are sets of rooms tunnelled into 
the hills on the Libyan side of the Nile, had even then been opened to 
gratify the curiosity of the learned or the greediness of the conqueror. 
Forty-seven royal tombs were mentioned in the records of the priests, of 
which the entrances had been covered up with earth and hidden in the 
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sloping sides of the hills, in the hope that they might remain undisturbed 
and unplundered, and might keep safe the embalmed bodies of the kings, 
till they should rise again at the end of the world; and seventeen of these 
had already been found out and broken open. Hecatzus was told that 
the other tombs had been before destroyed, and we owe it perhaps to 
this mistake that they have remained unopened for more than two thou- 
sand years longer, to reward the researches of modern travellers, and to 
unfold the history of their builders.” 


All the world knows how wonderfully the Greeks improved upon 
the Egyptians in many of thearts. ‘That of coining and inscribing 
coins with appropriate devices and legends seem to have been one 
of the instances ; a method of recording historical facts which may 
be placed in the same rank with inscriptions upon granite, with this 
advantage that coins are transmissible in regard to locality, but also 
with this disadvantage that they are much more apt to be lost. 
On the subject of these tokens of pride as well as chroniclers of truth, 
we read in the pages before us, that 


“One of the most valuable gifts which Egypt owed to Ptolemy was its 
coinage. Even Thebes ‘ where treasures were largest in the bhuuses,’ 
never was able to pass gold and silver from hand to hand without the 
trouble of weighing, and the doubt as to the fineness of the metal. The 
Greek merchants who crowded the markets of Canopus and Alexandria 
must have filled Lower Egypt with the coins of the cities from whence 
they came, all unlike one another in stamp and weight ; but while every 
little city or even colony of Greece had its own coinage, Egypt had none. 
In the first years of his reign Ptolemy might well dislike coining ; he 
would have been called upon to declare by the stamp upon the coin whe- 
ther he was king of Egypt, and he seems not to have coined till after he 
had taken that title. 

“His coins are of gold, silver, and copper, and are in a fine style of 
Greek workmanship.” 


The art of engraving coins in Ptolemy Soter’s reign seems from 
specimens themselves to have been practised in Abydus and Pelu- 
sium. No doubt they were also struck at Alexandria, though the 
coins of that city that have been preserved are not so marked. 

But the art of engraving coins was not the only refined invention 
that found encouragement from Ptolemy Soter ; indeed the whole 
of the race, even some of the most degenerate of the dynasty, may 
be said to have been munificient patrons of learning. But for a 
moment to abide by the founder of the monarchy, let us cite some 
notices and anecdotes :— 


“ Apelles, indeed, whose paintings were thought by those who had seen 
them to surpass any that had been before painted, or were likely to be 
painted, had quarrelled with Ptolemy, who had known him well when he 
was the friend and painter of Alexander. Once when he was at Alexan- 
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tria,som ebody wickedly told him that he was invited to dine at the royal 

able, and when Ptolemy angrily asked who it was that had sent his unwel- 
come guest, Apelles drew the face of the mischief-maker on the wall, and 
he was known to all the court by the likeness. 

“ It was perhaps at one of these dinners, at which Ptolemy enjoyed the 
society of the men of letters, that he asked Euclid if he could nut show him 
a shorter and easier way to the higher truths of mathematics than that by 
which he led the pupils in the Museum; and Euclid, as if to remind him 
of the royal roads of Persia, which ran by the side of the high-roads, but 
were kept clear and free for the king’s own use, made him the well-known 
answer, that there was no royal road to geometry. 

‘¢ At another of these literary dinners, Diodorus Cronus the rhetorician, 
who is thought to have been the inventor of the Dilemma, was puzzled by 
a question put to him by Stilpo, and was so teazed by Ptolemy for not 
being able to answer it, that it was said to have embittered the rest of his 
life. ‘This was the person against whom Callimachus some years later wrote 
a bitter epigram, beginning ‘* Cronus is a wise man.’ 

*“‘ Antiphilus, who was born in Egypt and had studied painting under 
Ctesidemus, rose to high rank as a painter in Alexandria. Among his best- 
known pictures were the bearded Bacchus, the young Alexander, and Hip- 
politus afraid of a bull. His boy, blowing up a fire with his mouth, was 
much praised for the mouth of the boy, and for the light and shade of the 
room. His Ptolemy hunting was also highly thought of. He showed a 
mean jealousy of Apelles, and accused him of joining in a plot against the 
king, for which Apelles narrowly escaped punishment; but when Ptolemy 
found that the charge was untrue he sent him a gift of one hundred talents 
to make amends. 

“The angry feelings of Apelles were by no means cooled by this gift, 
but they boiled over in his great picture of Calumny. On the right of the 
picture sat Ptolemy, holding out his hand to Calumny who was coming up 
to him. On each side of the king stood a woman who seemed meant for 
Ignorance and Suspicion. Calumny was a beautiful maiden, but with 
anger and deep-rooted malice in her face; in her left hand was a lighted 
torch, and with her right she was dragging along by the hair a young man, 
who was stretching forth his hands to heaven and calling upon the gods to 
bear witness that he was guiltless. Before her walked Envy, a pale, hol- 
low-eyed, diseased man, perhaps a portrait of the accuser ; and behind were 
two women, Craft and Deceit, who were encouraging and supporting her. 
At a distance stood Repentance, in the ragged black garb of mourning, who 
was turning away her face for shame as Truth came up to her.” 


As a further proof of the deep interest which this race of sovereings 
took in the advancement of learning, of the arts, and of science, 
listen to an account of some of the means adopted by Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, the son of the former :— 


‘* At atime when books were few, and far too dear to be within reach 
of the many, and indeed when the number of those who could read must 
have been small, other means were of course taken to meet the thirst 
after knowledge ; and the chief of these were the public readings in the 
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Theatre. This was not overlooked by Philadelphus, who employed 
Hegesiac to read Herodotus, and Hermophantus to read Homer, the 
earliest historian and the earliest poet, the two authors who had taken 
deepest root in the minds of the Greeks. 

« Philadelphus was not less fond of paintings and statues than of books ; 
and he seems to have joined the Achaian league as much for the sake of 
the pictures which Aratus, its general, was in the habit of sending him, 
as for political reasons. Aratus, the chief of Sicyon, was an acknowledged 
judge of painting, and Sicyon was then the first school of Greece. The 
pieces which he sent to Philadelphus were mostly those of Pamphilus the 
master, and of Melanthius the fellow pupil, of Apelles.” 


The fees paid by pupils to master artists at this time will astound 
those who think of similar professions at the present day. Pam- 
philus is said to have received from every pupil seventeen hundred 
pounds a year. It is also recorded that it was through him that 
drawing was first taught to boys in Greece as part of a liberal 
profession. 

It was in the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus that the celebrated 
Greek translation of either the whole or a great part of the Old 
Testament was undertaken and completed ; a proof of the value he 
set upon letters as well as of a liberal spirit in regard to creeds. It 
also appears that during his reign the Museum of Alexandria 
held the highest rank among the Greek schools, whether for poetry, 
mathematics, astronomy, or medicine, the four branches into, which 
it was divided. Its library held two hundred thousand rolls of 
Papyrus ; which our author not without good grounds reckons to be 
about equal to ten thousand printed volumes ; for we must remember 
that hand-writing is different from modern printing in regard to the 
space it occupies, and also that it would take Recent rolls to fill one 
printed volume. Philadelphus not only patronized Greek authors, 
but Egyptians, such as Manetho, who wrote a-history of Egypt, 
copied from the hieroglyphical writing in the temples. What he 
wrote, however, is only known in the quotations of other writers, 
which amounts to little more than a list of kings’ names. 

We have said that the liberality of the Ptolemies in the promotion 
of what in modern times are regarded as the most beautiful and 
precious of man’s works ; viz., the fruits of study, learning, and re- 
fined pursuits, was most munificent. Perhaps it was an ostentatious 
as much as an enlightened principle that frequently prompted them ; 
for the rewards they bestowed, appear to have been sometimes ridi- 
culously extravagant. For example, we read that Philadelphus re- 
warded an Alexandrian physician for having cured a brother poten- 
tate, by presenting him with a fee of seventeen thousand pounds. 
We also agree with our author in regard to instances of royal hot- 
bed patronage, when he says,— 


“ While we are dazzled by the brilliancy of the clusters of wen of letters 
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and science who graced the court of Alexandria, we must not shut our eyes 
to those faults which must always be found in works called forth rather by 
the fostering warmth of royal pensions than by a love of knowledge in the 
people. The well-fed and well-paid philosophers of the Museum were not 
likely to overtake the mighty men of Athens, who had studied and taught 
without any pension from the government, without taking any fee from 
their pupils; who were urged forward only by the love of knowledge and 
of honour; who had no other aim than that of being useful to their hearers, 
and looked for no reward beyond their love and esteem. 

** Books may, if we please, be divided into works of industry and works 
of taste. Among the first we may place mathematics, criticism, and com- 
pilations ; among the second we ought to find poetry and oratory. Works 
of industry and care may be found in many ages and in many countries, 
but those which have gained the praises of all mankind, for their pure taste 
and fire of genius, seem to have ripened only on those spots and in those 
times at which the mind of man, from causes perhaps too deep for our 
search, has been able to burst forth with more than usual strength. 

* When we review the writings of the authors of Alexandria, we are 
forced to acknowledge that they are most of them of the former class ; we 
may say of them all, what Ovid said of Callimachus, that they are more to 
be admired for their industry and art than for their taste and genius.” 


To be sure, the exorbitant case we'singled out belongs to a depart- 
ment of industry and ingenuity ; but we quoted the sum of seventeen 
thousand pounds merely as a proof of an ostentation which neither 
indicated the highest taste for appreciating merit, nor that fostering 


care which was likely to be most wisely or advantageously dis- 
tributed. 


A few of the concluding remarks offered by our author is all that 
we can find room for further inserting. ‘They are as follows :— 


“ Thus fcll the family of the Ptolemies, a family that had perhaps done 
more for arts and letters than any that can be pointed out in history. Like 
other kings who have bought the praises of poets, orators, and historians, 
they may have smothered the fire which they seemed to foster, and have 
misled the talents which they wished to guide; but in rewarding the in- 
dustry of the mathematicians and anatomists, of the critics, commentators, 
and compilers, they seem to have been highly successful. 

“ It is true that Alexandria never sent forth works with the high tone of 
philosophy, the lofty moral aim, and the pure taste which mark the writings 
of Greece in its best ages, and which ennoble the mind and mend the heart ; 
but it was the school to which the world long looked for knowledge in all 
those sciences which help the body and improve the arts of life, and which 
are sometimes called useful knowledge. It was almost the birth-place of 
anatomy, geometry, conic sections, geography, astronomy, and hydro- 
statics.” 


Taking the history of Egypt as a whole, under the Ptolemies, it 
tells a most impressive story. We might dwell upon the punish- 
ment and ruin that followed the vices and crimes of the rulers, 
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which, indeed, were characteristic of theage. But we rather choose 
to direct the attention of the reader of Mr. Sharpe’s work to the 
fact that the Egyptians as a nation were verging to decay and dis- 
solution. There was a want of public virtue even to the extent of 
showing an obliteration of those sympathies that regard royal crimes 
with a sustained abhorrence, or the most irregular checks of those 
crimes, assassination. Even the schools of Alexandria, those 
sanctuaries of study and learning, gradually fell off and lost their 
respectability ; and at length the legions of the Roman republic 
strode over the land, giving law at the point of the sword, and ruling 
with a rod of iron. 





Art. X.—The Life and Times of Archbishop Sharp, (of St. Andrews ). 
By Tuomas Sreruen, Med. Lib. King’s Coll. Author of ‘* The Book of 
the Constitution,” ‘Guide to the Liturgy,’ &c. London: Rickerby. 
1839. 

Ir has never been our lot to peruse a more lame and one-sided 

narrative than the one before us. ‘The extravagance of the author’s 

partisanship is quite ludicrous. We must in fact set it down along 
with some other most indiscreet and suspicious efforts recently made, 
as an uncalled for attempt to support the authority and assert the 
immaculate character of an establishment which is more seriously 
threatened, and felt to be more vulnerable than such combatants as 
the present are willing to confess. But the occasion is not of that 
nature to require formal or anxious refutation by any one. The 
book itself is its own best impugner ; and feeling this to be the case 
a very simple method will enable us to criticise it satisfactorily, viz., 
that which merely puts us to the trouble of tying some of its para- 
graphs together, and letting them be seen in their distorted naked- 
ness. Pefore doing so, however, we have to inform the author that 
he is altogether mistaken in thinking that he has added anything of 
any Importance to what has times without number been advanced and 
fully explained or refuted. Nothing can be more lean or trivial than 
the manuscripts deposited in the ‘‘ Episcopal Chest” at Aberdeen, 
and which he is so proud of having been allowed to examine. Had 
there been anything in that chest to bolster a desperate argument, 
it would have long ago been made the most of by some person of 
sound judgment and adequate ability. We have also to state that 

a man of an ordinary share of discretion and modesty would not 

have rested his case upon the authority of the “‘ True and Impartial 

Account of the Most Reverend Father in God, (a form of expres- 

sion which Mr. Stephen is manifestly enamoured of,) Dr. James 

Sharp,” which is not only a lying, and studiously unfair story, but 

—will those of our readers who may not have troubled their heads 

with eccesiastical controversies believe it ?—which is an anonymous 
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production.. Besides this respectable source, to be sure, reference 
is sometimes made to the statements of the Privy Council, the per- 
secuting tribunal itself, of which Sharp was the most active and de- 
signing organ. ‘I'here is also frequent reference made to the 
authority of such an avowed and cynical partisan as Mr. Kilpatrick 
Sharp, which, together with a tissue of the feeblest special pleading, 
at one time telling only part of the truth, and still oftener perverting 
facts and contradicting history, constitute this long-winded and 
ponderous production. But now for a few of the precious para- 
graphs, beginning with the Preface, nor passing untouched the In- 
troduction. Inverted commas, and a mark of exclamation being 
sometimes the extreme of our critical labour, upon the exquisite 
morsels. 

Mr. Stephen declares,——‘‘ I have taken a different view from the 
leading historian of the reigns of the royal brothers: but have not 
advanced any opinion or fact without adducing ample authority!!” 
‘‘ Christianity was gradually received into Scotland from South 
Britain, most probably in the rear of the Roman armies, and the 
church in (Mr. S. is wary not to make use of the preposition of but 
in,) Scotland was merely an extension of the ancient British church.” 
‘«« The church was unquestionably ! planted in South Britain by St. 
Paul.” ‘ Whensoever the glad tidings of salvation was (were) 
brought to that kingdom (Scotland), blessed be the name of the 
Most High, who predestinated it unto the adoption of Children by 
Jesus Christ, and vouchsafed, even in the day-spring of the gospel, 
graciously to remember and visit it. And may He who seeth in 
secret, reward those openly who, though unknown to fame, were the 
messengers of salvation.” Not to ridicule too severely this canting 
style of speech,which equals anything which the author can laugh at 
in the language ofthose Presbyterians whom he honours himself by 
uniformly calling fanatics, just fancy the rewarding of those now 
openly who have been called to their account many hundred years 
ago. This is praying for the dead with a witness. “ The 
violence of the Covenanters, aided by the timid non-resistance of 
the Episcopal clergy, succeeded in forming Presbytery on the 
nation, much against the ‘ inclinations of the people.’ As a 
nation, it has shown itself unworthy of the sacred deposit of the 
apostolical succession, by the sacrilegious murder of three Arch- 
bishops of St. Andrew’s, and the proscription of the whole Episcopal 
order with which Christ promised to be till time should merge into 
eternity. This murderous proscription they (they and it change 
places with admirable promptitude) have bound upon their 
souls by a solemn oath. Our Saviour’s affectionate lamentation 
over Jerusalem applies with full force to that kingdom, which 
has indeed killed the prophets, and stoned those who were sent. 
Matt. xxiii. 37—39. Repeatedly has the attempt been made to 
gather them into the apostolic fellowship, but they would not ; 
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and therefore they have cut themselves off from the communion of 
the church catholic, and have been given up to a state of anarchy 
and division.” 

Poor Scotland! unchristian Scotland! immoral, distracted, be- 
nighted Scotland! ‘ The whole Episcopal order, with which Christ 
promised to be till time should merge into eternity!” How few 
Christians must there be in the world! All men, all who follow 
not the English Episcopalian teachers and priests,—these being 
confined to a portion merely of the subjects of Queen Victoria,— 
are deserters or are aliens. Comfortable picture—charitable Mr. 
Stephen ! ; a 

« Malignants was a term of infamy which was indiscriminately 
applied by the rebels and Covenanters, or in other words, the reli- 
gious hypocrites of those days, to all who feared God and worked 
righteousness, and who honoured the King. In the slang of the 
time, therefore, a Malignant meant a good and true man, one who 
served God and honoured the King.”” How easy it is to call peo- 
ple by bad names !—and hypocrite is one of the most sweeping and 
convenient. A man, a writer consults his own dignity,—does he 
not ?——-when he indulges constantly in such forms of phraseology, 
instead of adducing evidence or arguments. We must be allowed, 
however, to suggest, that many many hundreds of these Scotch 
hypocrites suffered the most revolting tortures of the body, submitted 
to the greatest worldly sacrifices, and prayed for their enemies, while 
enduring all the agonies of death, rather than relinquish their pro- 
fessed faith. Anomalous hypocrites, one is apt to say, and worse 
than fools. 

But pray Mr. Stephen, have you not put it to yourself whether 
you may not in your zeal have preferred a rash charge? Have you 
endeavoured to transport yourself to the situation of the many whose 
names we could now write, of those who died upon the scaffold, or 
under the hands of a ferocious and drunken soldiery during the 
reigns of the two “‘ royal brothers” in the sister beaten, and put 
it to yourself if you, had been in their place, how you would have 
deported yourself? Or do you deem it a slight thing, if peradven- 
ture you may have maligned but one true disciple of Him who was 
mocked and slain by b!oodthirsty and relentless persecutors nearly 
two thousand years ago? We suspect that there is something more 
grave in this matter than a flippant and crude writer is apt on put- 
ting his pen to paper to apprehend. A good and prudent man 
would rather make a covenant with himself, never to utter a word 
than offer insult to the memory of one who may be among the hosts 
of the Blessed. But we must go on with our samples :— 


* Charles, however much to his honour, was fixed in his resolution, 
and said his father always communicated at Christmas, Easter and Whit- 
sunday, and he was resolved to follow so good an example; besides, he did 
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it then to procure a blessing from Goud on his intended voyage. Happy 
had it been for himself and the people whom God had committed to his 
charge, had he always continued in this frame of mind. But we have to 
thank the Sclemn League and Covenant and its adherents for, murdering 
his father and driving himself, at the inexperienced age of eighteen, into 
Popish countries, where he learnt all the vices and debauchery of that 
most profligate religion, and finally apostatized into it. This evil and the 
ultimate ruin and extinction of that illustrious line of princes, is entirely 
owing to the sacrilegious convenant which binds its deluded votaries to 
persecute and extirpate the church, and to rebel against the sovereign.” 


Had Charles remained in England all his life, and never lost the 
benefit of Episcopal guides and examples, the amiable and pious 
young man would, of course, have died as pure as a nun, and been 
a saint in the calendar! Saint Charles would have sounded plea- 
santly enough. But then these vile Popish countries, these vicious 
Catholics! It must afford Presbyterians some relief to have yoke- 
fellows who sometimes are made to bear the indignant reproaches 
of Mr. Stephen. 

Mr. 8., in speaking of the Scottish Presbyterian system of 
Church government, consisting, as he correctly enumerates of a 
series of tribunals, the General Assembly being the highest, exclaims, 
‘* How is it possible, that such inquisitorial tyranny could be long 
endured.” ‘The man seems to think that the system had only a 
brief existence. A total stranger to the history of Scotland would 
infer from such a passage that Episcopacy long ago had resumed its 
benign and unopposed controul. But just let the Church of Eng- 
Jand call in the aid of our author and send him as a Missionary to 
the North to preach up the excellence of his Church,—let Parliament 
back him if it chooses, and if his message and his views be hailed 
with joy and rapture, then, but not till then, shall we believe that the 
people of Scotland either in city or town, are ready to exchange the 
‘¢ inquisitorial tyranny” of her church government for all the indul- 
gence or rewards that I{piscopacy has to offer. We fancy that no 
such embassy, however, will either be recommended or undertaken. 
The hierarchy of England seem to have enough to do to keep their 
own edifice in order and to preserve it intact, to rush into deeper 
trouble. 

We read further on in the volume than we have yet dipped the 
following enlightened statement :-— 


« Patronage was the law and practice of the nation from the beginning 
of its Christianity till 1647, when, by divine permission, rebellion proved 
successful, the king’s authority extinct, and the Covenant supreme. The 
cheat of popular election then became fashionable, and the Presbyterian 
ministers, among other illegal usurpations, took upon them the disposal of 
churches and benefices. In these elections the people have, in reality, no 
more power than under patrons; and ministers are as much imposed on 
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them under this juggle, as by the lawful patron. At first, however, the 
sound of the name enchanted the people ; in fact, this juggle was invented 
to draw their attention off more important designs. The party finding 
their strength increasing, pursued their design more effectually; and the 
illegal convention of two of the estates, without the royal authority, which 
called itself a parliament, in the year 1649, abolished patronage. ‘ This 
act,’ says Mr Willison, * is worthy to be written in letters of gold.’ Its 
enactment should also please the Voluntaries of the present day.” 


To this we only reply that Mr. Stephen seems to be totally igno- 
rant of the prevailing opinion in Scotland with regard to Patronage, 
not only on the part of the mass of the people, but now of the best 
informed and the pious. He must also be quite in the dark as to 
the working of the non-patronage system. ‘The weight of facts is 
quite against him. 

Nothing is more frequently uttered by Mr. S. and nothing is more 
notoriously untrue, than that the “ popular feeling in Scotland ” was 
ever in favour of the restoratic > of Episcopacy. The entire mind 
of the nation, its most endeared associations, pronounce a totally 
different sentence, as every [{nglishman who may chance to make a 
tour in the land knows. I’iction as well as redundant history might 
have informed our author on this point. 

In his wailing over the losses which the Episcopal clergy sustained 
in Scotland, and of the opposition they encountered, Mr. S. in one 
passage which we have stumbled on, affects to cherish a most chari- 
table feeling. He says—* It is to be hoped that the ‘ accusers of 
the brethren,’ (meaning by brethren the Scottish Bishops,) knew 
not what they did, and that they will be forgiven ; but certainly they 
knew not of what spirit they were of.”” Upon this vapid and clum- 
sily expressed sentence we have only to say that the Presbyterians 
knew very well what they did,—that they did their work well, firmly 
and consistently,—and that perhaps the proudest boast the present 
and past generations ever indulged, is when theachievement of their 
independency of a hated establishment is the theme of congratulation. 

There is an exceedingly instructive paragraph on the subject of 
ordination and the call to the Ministry, which we cannot deny our- 
selves the satisfaction of quoting, enriched as it is by anxiously 
dove-tailed citations :— 


*«* No qualifications,’ says Dr. Potter, ‘ are sufficient to empower any 
man to exercise any function or office in the church, who has not been 
first approved and commissioned by those whom God has invested with 
authority for that end.’ Whoever is so invested, although me may not 
have the qualification of holiness, yet all his ministrations are valid. The 
clergy ought to be pre-eminently holy ; but their personal holiness is not 
So absolutely necessary as their authoritative qualification: that is, that 
they be duly sent or ordained by the imposition of the hands of a bishop. 
Dr, Hicks and all other sound divines of the catholic Churchof England, 
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maintain that men of the most eminent virtues and abilities, were they 
as full of the Holy Ghost and of wisdom as were the seven deacons, have 
neither power nor authority to act as ministers of the gospel, without the 
imposition of the bishop’s hands. If, on the other hand, they have been 
lawfully ordained, though they may, by their wickedness, deprive them- 
selves both of wisdom and virtue, and resist the motions of the Holy 
Spirit, yet all their ministrations are valid and effectual. ‘ The seven 
deacons,’ says Dr. Potter, ‘ were antecedently distinguished from the rest, 
by their great and eminent qualifications ; and one of them, in particular, 
is said to be a man full of faith and of the Holy Ghost ; and yet they were 
not permitted to exercise the least of ecclesiastical ministries, till the 
apostles had ordained them by prayer and laying on of hands.’ Episcopacy 
is a positive, divine, and apostolical institution ; as such, it is absolutely 
necessary in the church; and can only be kept up by an uninterrupted 
succession. This succession has been uninterruptedly enjoyed by the 
Church of England, from the days of St. Paul, who undoubtedly founded 
that church. Such a succession of Episcopal ordination being absolutely 
necessary to the ruling of the church, the English bishops were willin 
and desirous of communicating this privilege to the Church of Scotland, 
The Socinians were the first who denied the necessity of a succession of 
legitimate ordination ; and the Presbyterians are obliged to shelter them. 
selves under the same objection, because they had no predecessors from 
whom they could claim. They succeeded no one from whom they could 
derive such a power; but proceeded from themselves, and were the 
original of their own authority, consequently are of human institution, 
‘ Now,’ says Mr. Thorndyke, ‘ seeing Presbyters never received by their 
ordination authority to ordain others, seeing no word of God gives it 
them ; seeing all the rules of the whole church take it from them; the 
attempt of our Presbyters in ordaining without or against their bishops, 
must needs be void and to no effect, but that of schism in dividing the 
church upon so unjust a cause; they could not receive the power of the 
keys from them that had nothing to do to give it; and therefore, in cele- 
brating the eucharist, they do nothing but profane God’s ordinances.’ If 
their celebration of the eucharist be * profane,’ it must follow that their 
baptisms are also invalid and null; and the more unlawful, because done 
in direct opposition to the bishop’s authority ; or in other words, in defi- 
ance of the church.” 


Towards the close of the work we also read thus,— 


‘* We come now, in the melancholy conclusion of this history, to record 
one of the blackest deeds which disgraces the annals of any country. It 
is the more disgraceful, inasmuch as it has been sedulously inculcated 
into many otherways good people, that this sacrilegious murder was a 
lawful deed, and just punishment. The guilt of this foul murder still rests 
on those who approve of it; and the sacred blood of that father of the 
church still cries to heaven. Punishment soon followed this unparalleled 
crime, by having, as a nation, both the candle and the candlestick removed 
from the land. A moral cloud has hung over it for a century and a half ; 
but which is now beginning to be dispelled. An ignorant and fanatical 
race of barbarous field-preachers has been succeeded by a body of respect- 
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able ministers, among whom learning is beginning torevive. A remnant 
of that church planted by Archbishop Sharp, and watered with his blood 
has survived the shock of revolution, and the fire of a persecution unpa- 
ralleled since the pagan persecutions of the primitive church, and has 
again taken root downward, and is now bearing fruit upwards; while 
scarce a vestige of its sworn enemies, the Covenanters, is now to be seen ; 
that particular sect having dwindled into a few congregations, very small 
in number, and still smaller in respectability, and holding no communion 
with the other Presbyterian sects in that divided country. They occa- 
sionally hold a solemn fast for renewing the League and Covenant, but 
although they retain its spirit, its actual obligations thev are unable, from 
change of circumstances, to fulfil. The Antiburgher and Burgher se- 
ceders still cherish the Covenant, and the latter periodically renew it. 
Although that document stands in the Westminster Confession of Faith, 
yet it is but justice to the Scottish establishment to say that it is a dead 
letter. Nevertheless, decency requires that they should expunge it from 
their formulary, before they lay claim to what however has never been 
conceded, the character of a‘ sister church.” 


The man is crazy. Why Sir, you should know that the church 
of, not zx Scotland, is by the acknowledgment of the British consti- 
tution, by the laws of the empire, as much and as purely an in- 
dependent Establishment as the “ Sister ” that is so fondly spoken 
of. The Queen dare not say otherwise, and if she should ever visit 
that loyal, moral, and enlightened nation, she will without doubt join, 
as she is bound to do, in the worship of the Presbyterian Church and 
countenance by her presence its formulary. About the stale and 
extravagant doctrine that the English Bishops are the direct and 
only successors of the Apostolical Church, the Keepers of the Keys, 
we need not waste a word. A school-boy would be more thana 
match for our author on this point. We have read somewhere that 
there was a pretty long reign of the Romish Church in England,— 
an establishment which Mr. S. regards with supreme abhorrence. 
be then ordained or had a right to ordain the first Episcopal 

ishop ? 

One passage more is all that we shall quote from a work which 
consists of a continuous string of assertions and assumptions that 
for the most part are contrary to the best authenticated history, and 
the most notorious facts. Speaking of the Covenanting clergy who 
had by a tyrannical government been driven from their churches. 
Mr. S. says, — 


“ Welsh and Arnott rode through the country with guards, amounting 
to fifty, and sometimes as many as a hundred well armed and mounted. 
In this manner they attacked the houses of the Episcopal clergy, and 
abused their persons and families. Welsh publicly declared that it was 
as lawful to kill the Episcopal clergy as it was for the Israelites to kill 
the Canaanites. These violent and repeated outrages so alarmed and dis- 
tressed the established clergy, that some of the more timorous appreher - 
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sive for their own and their families lives, resigned their charges. These 
barbarities exercised by the Covenanting ministers and their followers in 
the west of Scotland, were the cause of the severities to which, in self. 
defence, the government was driven. The privy council, therefore, 
determined to execute the laws against these conventicles. They issued 
proclamations for the capture of Welsh and Arnott, and some other sedi- 
tious preachers ; but the sheriffs in the seditious districts refused to act. 
In suppressing these field-meetings they were not only preserving the 
king’s peace, but acting in, conformity with an act of a Presbyterian 
General Assembly. It was the Act of Assembly, 1647, and no Presby- 
terian will deny the authority of that assemhly, intituled,‘ Act against 
such as withdraw themselves from the public worship in their own con- 
gregation.’ It expressly prohibits all the members of their kirk from 
leaving their own congregations, except in urgent cases, made known to 
and approved by the Presbytery. And if any contravened this act, the 
minister to whom such persons resorted was recommended to advise them 
to remain in their own parish; but if still disobedient, the minister and 
session of their own parish were commanded to cite the wanderers before 
the Presbytery, &c. But separation and schism had now become epide- 
mical,and many went to these field-meetings out of curiosity and over- 
persuasion of neighbours. The sober part of the community, however, 
became disgusted with the mixture of sedition and blasphemy, which they 
heard from the itinerant preachers, and returned quietly to their parish- 
churches,” 


Of course Sharp is a saint and a martyr of untarnished character 
with our author. The fact of his being, profanely and blasphemously 
some may think, called “ a father in God,” according to the phrase- 
ology of the Episcopal church, goes far to secure for him Mr. 
Stephens’ homage ; while all who have ever called in question his 
holiness and innocence,—much more all who have justly denounced 
his memory as that of a traitor and a wholesale murderer, are abused 
as fanatics and liars. ‘lhe celebrated Wodrow, and Dr. Burns, the 
able editor of that impartial and most industrious historian’s great 
work, very frequently receive the severest drubbing our author can 
bestow. Neither Wodrow nor burns, however, require our inter- 
position. The former has long held and will continue to hold the 
highest rank amongst our chroniclers. ‘The opinion and testimony 
of Charles James I’ox, alone, in his History of the Early Part of 
the Reign of James II., will have more weight than all that such 
rampant bigots as Mr. Stephen will ever have with the world. The 
great statesman says, ‘ No historical facts are better ascertained 
than the accounts of them which are to L2 found in Wodrow. In 
every instance where there has been an opportunity of comparing 
these accounts with the records, and other authentic monuments, 
they appear to be quite correct.” 

As to Dr. Burns, we have to inform Mr. S. that it will require 
another sort of combatant than the one whose heavy volume is now 
before us, to maintain a contest with him. ‘That gentleman 1s an 
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ornament even to the Church of Scotland and one of her ablest, 
most accomplished champions. He is a man of exemplary piety, 
laborious, and beloved by thousands of his countrymen. He is pro- 
foundly acquainted with the annals of the nation on both sides of 
the Tweed ; nor would the offer of a Bisopric tempt him to misre- 
present historical truth, or truth in any shape. Nay, Dr. Burns 
regards the business of writing and publishing as a matter of con- 
science, and feels that he will have to answer to the judge of the 
quick and the dead for whatever he promulgates. He does not take 
up his pen when ignorant of his subject ; much less does he cherish an 
unhallowed spirit of passionate partizanship, or bitter hatred of any 
sect. Let any one read his notes on Wodrow and the result will be 
admiration as well as conviction, to the complete discomfiture of all 
who may attempt to enter the lists against him on that arena. 

We have only to add that it is impossible to read any considerable 
portion of the present work without feeling that its author would 
resort to the same sort of outrage against Presbyterians, did the law 
permit, that shed streams of blood during the reigns of the two 
‘royal brothers,” and that he would enforce that “ oppression that 
maketh men mad.” 





Ant. XI.—Letter to the Queen on the State of the Monarchy. By a Friend 
of the People. London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 1838. 


Tuts Letter, although the author of it were a personage of less note 
than the learned Lord to whose fertile pen it is generally attributed, 
would, on account of the striking statements which it contains, 
relative to the monarchy, deserve our attention. Whether Lord 
Brougham has written it or not signifies very little, if its startling 
assertions be all true ; for in that case the nation is on the verge of 
a mighty revolution, or, at least, one of the three estates is so 
seriously threatened that the very name of sovereign and royalty 
may, ere long, be only things to be talked of as belonging to the 
past. Perhaps, however, a calm and dispassionate mind may regard 
some of the pictures which the ardent and eloquent writer has con- 
jured up as the creatures rather of an exaggerating fancy, than of 
sober reality. Still, whatever may be the fact and truth, the noise 
which the pamphlet is producing, and the importance of some of its 
doctrines taken abstractedly warrant a degree of notice to which 
such ephemeral publications are not usually entitled. 

One thing is certain and singular about this Letter: it speaks to 
the highest person in the empire in a tone of freedom, and indeed 
rudeness, regarding it merely in a polite sense, that must offend the 
generality of readers; and since the writer expresses himself strongly 
to the effect that her Majesty’s popularity is fearfully on the wane, 
the result must be not only for a time to arrest this unpleasant im- 
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pulse, but to turn the flood of popular feeling to flow in a totally 
opposite direction. 

The Letter may be regarded as consisting of two parts, and on 
account of the manner in which it treats of two distant topics. First, 
the writer addresses himself directly to the Queen as one responsible 
to the nation as regards the choice and competency of her ministers ; 
and, secondly, the imperfect state of the Franchise is largely and 
vehemently dwelt upon. The idea, or dictum, is elaborately ridiculed, 
that the Sovereign ‘‘ can do no wrong.” But although the Queen 
be handled not very mercifully, and although the frailty of the 
tenure by which she wears the crown be repeatedly urged, as if the 
writer really believed that her Majesty might be tempted to throw 
away the sceptre if not in pure disgust from sheer terror, yet the 
full bitterness, amounting to something like rancorous violence, of 
the production, is levelled against the ministers, Lord Melbourne, 
as their chief and the Queen’s principal and favourite adviser, being 
manifestly the mark of invective and exposure, arising in no small 
degree, we suspect, from personal considerations. If it be the fact 
that Lord Brougham is the author, the spirit and influence of the 
Letter will be materially modified in so far as the publie is con- 
cerned by this feature ; while, as regards the Queen, it is difficult 
to conceive how the writer can expect that his anxiety “ to conci- 
liate her Majesty’s favour to his principles, to gain her approval of 
his opinions,” can be cordially met. We quote two paragraphs 


that may serve to illustrate our meaning as well as the temper of the 
writer. 


«‘ The fate of your present ministry is sealed. But the struggle to dis- 
place it will shake other powers than those of Downing-street. If you be 
your father’s daughter, and your uncle’s niece, you are not made of very 
yielding materials. Besides, you are young, and quite without expe- 
rience. The indolent careless individual who (with the help of his 
Canning-school companions) governs you as entirely as he leaves par- 
liament and the country to govern themselves, no doubt tells you—*“ It is 
all nothing, all a fancy, all a dream; nothing in it, nothing at all.” He 
has an universal contempt for all opinions, all doctrines—this he mistakes 
for being practical ; indeed, for all subjects whatever—which he thinks 
is profound; nay, for all men, not even excepting himself—which he 
fancies is sagacious and enlarged. Of course he laughs at the people, 
and laughs much at their leaders; forgetting that men may be very 
respectable who, by mere accident, are following contemptible-enough 
leaders—as truly the present fortunes of the ministerial party might easily 
have taught him, had he really known as much as he pretends of the 
maxim which, in old times, was said to come down from heaven: forget- 
ting, too, that the difficulty in great popular movements is not to find 
good leaders, but numerous followers, and that the former may very 
swiftly be changed when the latter are guite ready. As his constant 


maxim seems to have been, both personally and officially, “ Anything for 
a quiet life,’ doubtless he has inculcated the same seductive and perilous 
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doctrine upon his young mistress ; and it would be wise and well, if all 
she had to trouble her repose, were the question, who should be asked to 
dinner, or who to dance? or if a]! the occupations of her station were, to 
do what her ministers seem resolved she shall wear out her life in per- 
forming—endless entertainments, constant amusements, everlasting par- 
ties, unceasing exhibition,and perpetual locomotion. But, Madam, if 
your whole duties consisted in these things, we might have them all per- 
formed just as well at a much lower rate. I will not say, with Thomas 
Paine, that “an able-bodied man might be easily got to do the work of 
king for five hundred a year ;” but assuredly a great saving might be 
made upon our royal establishment, if at the head of it there were not 
placed a great functionary, whose services require such a rare union of 
talent and judgment with firmness and with virtue, that I conscientiously 
believe it is hardly possible to pay for it too highly. But then we do 
pay very dear for it; and we must have something like it, or we are 
cheated. If, then, the maxim of “ Anything for an easy life’ is to rule 
the sovereign, as it does the ministry, the people must have their share of 
it too; and, believe me, Madam, there is nothing that would more tend 
to give them an easy life thana cheaper government. This is a doctrine 
which your ministers of course will laugh at. They can only lose their 
places. Nay, the same men who, to serve King William, gave up all 
enmity to reform; and, when they had got all they could by being re- 
formers, to serve your Majesty, gave up reform itself,—how du I know 
that they would not, toserve the people, give up all enmity to a common- 
wealth, as soon as they saw such a change inevitable? They assuredly 
never defended monarchy more stoutly than they did rotten boroughs; 
and, to tear them from Windsor, would take no greater wrench than it 
did to sever them from Old Sarum.” 

‘They are your ministers, you are pleased to keep them filling up all 
your offices, and constantly about your person. You are surrounded by 
them, and by their partizans of either sex, in a manner hitherto unknown 
to the people of this country. Downing-street, Whitehall, are no longer 
the resort of the cabinet. ‘The official residences are deserted ; and one 
palace holds the Sovereign and the servants of the public. This novel, 
inconvenient, and not very seemly excess of royal favour, is at once inju- 
rious to the public service, and personally advantageous to the ministry : 
for, although it must necessarily prevent them from attending to the 
duties of their several departments, and thus make them far worse minis- 
ters than they might, by more diligence and harder work, become; they 
care mighty little for this, provided they gain a further hold over your 
mind, and show the-country more strikingly how unbounded their in- 
fluence is over your Majesty. The absolute impossibility of thus holding 
any communication whatever with the numberless parties who have daily 
claims upon their attention, is manifest. Whatever business they may 
transact, beyond royal promenades, and rides, and banquets, must needs 
be transacted in writing; and consequently the affairs of this country are 
now carried on pretty much as they would be if those to whom they are 
intrusted were living abroad. When you return to London, some months 
hence, no doubt part of this serious evil might be removed ; but only part. 
The ministers will be in London, and we shall no longer be governed by 
course of post; yet the chief among them will have their whole time 
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divided between sleeping and attendance in your palace: no time for 
calm discussions; none for careful preparation of despatches, and other 
state papers; none for meditation, to inform and enlarge their views, on 
the great questions that occur ; none for reading, if they ever think of so 
vulgar an occupation. A set of men who really and truly require every 
kind of help to conceal, if it cannot lessen the poverty of their natures, 
and enable them to keep up a respectable appearance among politicians ; 
thus throw away all chances of bettering their condition ; and the poorest 
statesmen ever seen among us, they who most wanted all the little helps 
to be gleaned from unremitting industry, are become also the most idle, 
and the least economical of their little resources.” 


The writer has been referring to the O’Connell influences imme- 
diately before, which he declares, in so far as the Irish are con- 
cerned, is drawing speedily to a close; and if Brougham be the 
party, he pays back to the Agitator some part of that debt which 
he may be supposed to owe from Dan’s recent speeches. We 
should like to know how these two unscrupulous persons will deport 
themselves when next they meet, face to face, in such a place as 
Exeter Hall, and have such a question to interest them equally as 
that of slavery. Besides, the country has a deep interest in their 
characters and squabbles. We wish that such men as Brougham 
and O’Connell adequately experienced a sense of the good or the 
evil they may do by making a wrong movement, by uttering a rash 
word. ‘Their abilities which have procured for them extraordinary 
notice ought not to be sported loosely. 

But to come to some of the weighter matters connected with the 
present pamphlet, and to forget who may be its author, or who the 
person is to whom it is addressed, we say that wholesome truths 
may be ungraciously uttered, that opportune facts may be harshly 
urged. Who for example, can deny that the Queen is young and 
inexperienced,—that her duties are momentous,—that the occasion 
is In various respects unprecedented,—and that more may be at an 
early day demanded than the country ever before required. ‘Take 
the picture, as given by the writer, of her Majesty’s situation :— 


‘“‘ Nor let any one here take the trouble of reminding me, that children 
have aforetime held, or been supposed to hold, the sceptre, both in France 
and in England. Yes, they were suffered to hold it with fingers too tiny 
even to grasp its narrow end ; and no man, in thuse days, ever thought 
of questioning whether some more rational form of polity were not more 
fitted for rational beings. But do we live in times when, as in Louis 
XILV.’s case, the infant monarch, yet unendowed with reason, and incapa- 
ble even of speech, could be shown before his council, as consenting to 
the appointment of a regent and guardian of his realm? or when, as in 
our Sixth Harry’s instance, a slavering idiot could be called upon to satisfy 
the ‘longing desire of his faithful commons,’ by making a sign that he 
heard their prayer? It is fit that you and those about you should recol- 
lect, that long since these regal times, have come the republican times of 
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England and of France—when all monarchy was trampled under foot— 
when the imprescriptible right of men to govern themselves, whenever 
they are qualified for administering their own affairs, was proclaimed to 
a consenting world; nay, when, fora while at least, that period was anti- 
cipated in both countries, and a commonwealth established somewhat 
sooner than the people were prepared to exercise their full share of poli- 
tical power. Since even the more recent of these great, and, for the 
reason just given, unsuccessful experiments was made, we have seen 
improvements proceeding with the strides of a giant, in Europe as well as 
in America; and we have also found that, with a thing so excellent as a 
giant’s strength, men have learned the wise and the humane lesson, how 
tyrannous it is to use it like agiaut. Nevertheless, the power is acquired. 
On the western side of the Atlantic, it is exerted without control; and it 
is your fate to have the experiment tricd in your person, how far a mo- 
narchy can stand secure in the nineteenth century, when all the powers 
of the executive government are intrusted to a woman, and that woman 


a child.” 


The writer declares, and we hope erroneously, that the exuberant 
loyalty which attended the Queen’s Accession and Coronation have 
fearfully diminished,—that the people are ashamed of their wayward 
expressions, of the trance in which they for a season were thrown, 
and that they are marking and ready to mark every aberration from 
propriety, to construe rigorously every action that the over-lauded 
novice may perform either directly or figuratively. Now our obser- 
vations by no means guide us to this alarming conclusion. It 
cannot of course, be seriously expected that the people should 
vociferously rejoice when there is no special and prominent passage 
in her Majesty’s history to signalize or commemorate. A coronation 
festival cannot occur every year. At the same time can any one 
suppose that, were her dignity in jeopardy, a simultaneous expres- 
sion of affection love and patriotism would not burst forth to 
mock all past illustration? We deny that the Queen is unpopular ; 
we deny that her fair fame will be compromised by anything which 
her present confidential advisers are likely to do. But while we 
assert all this, we are free to admit that the Letter-writer has cor- 
rected and exposed a prevalent falsity in regard to the ethics of 
government, viz., that the word sovereign is in this country a mere 
figure of speech, as regards the executive power, just as the crown 
is a figure for the sovereign. There is a vast deal indicated by the 
statement we are now going to extract,—and that deal, we believe, 
is now occupying the minds of many inquirers and reasoners :— 


“ T know well enough the lesson which you and all sovereigns have 
been made to learn by heart, that the king of this country has no respon- 
sibility. In one sense this is true; and, in that sense, nothing but a 
violation of the constitutional law, or a subversion of the dynasty, can 
make you responsible. In that sense, your celebrated ancestors, the first 
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Charles and the second James, were wholly irresponsible. It required a 
rebellion, to make the martyr of the one; and a revolution, to make an 
exile of the other. But there is a sense in which you are just as respon- 
sible as the meanest of your subjects. Morally, you are responsible; and 
really, as things are now-a-days managed, I know none of your ministers 
more responsible than yourself. ‘They may lose their places indeed; su 
far your condition is less precarious than theirs, and depends less upon 
your conduct. But punishment for a bad minister, or, which is the same 
thing, for a man who has the talents to shine as an agreeable member of 
society, and who chooses to play at being minister because he finds (he 
says) the excitement of it pleasant; for the public guilt of such a man 
there is no punishment, by the modern practice of our government, 
beyond that to which kings are as liable as their servants—the hatred and 
the scorn of the country. If the just demands of your people shall be 
disregarded ; if their lawful rights shall still be withholden from them ; 
if the men who have abandoned all their principles, forfeited every pledge, 
truckled to each adversary in proportion as he was wrong and strong; 
deserted each friend who preferred being in the right to being in their 
good graces ;—if these men shall still be suffered to rule the country in 
your name, and in your name to obstruct the progress of gencral improve- 
ment, then, Madam, be you well assured that a day of reckoning will 
soon come, in which you, and not they, will have to stand the scrutiny of 
four-and-twenty millions of people, resolved to make their pleasure 
known, and to speak very plainly their whole mind upon your conduct. 
It is not very safe for a whig ministry to turn their backs upon the coun- 
try, and seek only the favour of the court. It is somewhat new and 
strange for a popular party to be in opposition to the people, and to hang, 
for their whole support, by the frail thread of royal favour. That the 
doom of such a government is sealed, no one can doubt; that it can only 
be averted by a speedy, a sudden, an entire repentance and amendment 
of life, is absolutely certain. But you, Madam, are any thing rather than 
a mere spectator of all this unprecedented scene. There is one act for 
which you and all sovereigns are answerable: of choosing the Ministers, 
the sole and undivided responsibility rests upon the Sovereign. In that 
act there can be no adviser responsible in any sense that is intelligible to 
plain understandings. Lawyers may quibble ; the metaphysicians of poli- 
tics may subtilize; the transcendental doctors of our constitution may 
refine, and try to persuade us of what they themselves cannot compre- 
hend—that the man who takes the office which his sovereign tenders him 
is the responsible adviser of the offer thus made. No person of ordinary 
straight-forward understanding ever will bring his faculties to put any 
reliance upon such a fiction. Its want of all foundation in fact is obvious 
to the meanest capacity. So far it resembles the fictions in which the 
law delights. But it is not only unfounded in truth; it is contrary to 
the plain truth, nay, to the possibility of truth; and he who can believe 
vr imagine that any person is answerable for another’s resolving to send 
for him and employ him, may next understand how Baron Trenck could 
fall into a pit, and then run home for a ladder to clamber out of it. Be- 
lieve me, whatever those subtle dociors may say, the bulk of mankind 
100k to the SoverEIGN, and to the Sovereign alone, as the party respon- 
sible for the chvice of the minister.” 
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Having quoted some passages illustrative of the author’s animus 
and of the weighty doctrines he inculcates as regards what he is 
pleased to call an impending crisis, we have pleasure in following 
him on the question of Franchise ; the Reform Act,—that bloodless 
but most imperfect measure, having acknowledged a principle and 
let in the first rush of a power that is not to be resisted or modified 
by the tardiness of any ministry,—by the favouritism of any ruler. 
See how in Brougham-style the writer pleads the cause of the artisan 
journeymen throughout the realm :— 


« The workmen in the towns are, without any doubt and with hardly 
any exception, fully qualified to exercise the franchise; and, generally 
speaking, they are incomparably fitter to be intrusted with it than the 
small shopkeepers, let me say, than any shopkeepers whom it has been 
my lot toknow. ‘Their intelligence is great, and it is daily increasing. 
Their information upon political subjects is not exceeded by that of any 
rank in the community. Many classes, and most numerous classes of 
these, are persons of extraordinary skill in difficult crafts; many unite a 
refined taste with expert manual dexterity ; many work at things which 
require great scientific knowledge. Think only of the outrageous folly 
of a test which allows the most ignorant creature that ever walked upon 
two legs, to vote, because he rents a small hovel, and which no book, or 
pamphlet, or penny magazine, or even weekly paper, ever entered ; and 
excludes from all voice, at all elections, whether municipal or parliamen- 
tary, a journeyman optician, whose lodgings are filled with mathematical 
instruments and works of natural philosophy, and who occupies his 
leisure hours in studying the discoveries of Newton and Laplace. But, 
again I say, independence is more valuable than even knowledge; which, 
politically considered, is chiefly valuable because it makes a man think 
for himself, and scorn the dictation of a master, and spurn at the bribes 
of acandidate. Are the ten-pound shopkeepers men who scorn dictation 
and spurn at bribes? Are they, the smooth-tongued simpering creatures 
of the counter and the till, men to think for themselves, and disregard the 
frowns of a customer? Nay,suppose them protected by the ballot, are 
their hearts independent? On the contrary, I am fully persuaded that 
there is no class in the community more thoroughly the slaves of low gro- 
velling prejudices; more truckling to their superiors, of course more 
insolent to those below them, more bent upon rising to the levels above 
them, more anxious to increase the interval that separates them from 
those beneath. They are, according to all my observation of men, the 
most aristocratic in their propensities of the whole community. Ina 
iord’s presence they stand not upright; a lady’s carriage at their door, sets 
their heart a-fluttering. ‘To ape the worst fashions of the silliest portions 
of mankind, is their delight. To live a little as they do, whose pecuniary 
difficulties arising from such extravagances they know full well, and to 
their cost, is the chiefest object of their exertions; and in pursuit of it 
they often land in the Gazette. While the honest journeyman is toiling 
to earn his livelihood, eager to improve his mind, faring hard, and rising 
early to give his children a better education than he had himself; these 
small gentry of the shop are keeping their children as ignorant as them- 
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selves, in order that they may be mistaken for ‘ gentlefolks’ when they 
go to guttle and guzzle at their shabby villas; which, mean as they are, 
they cannot afford to keep; while their thoughts and those of their females 
are running upon ‘ them there things as the quality does.’ ‘The present 
system judiciously intrusts the franchise to this class, by the thousand ; 
while not a journeyman has it. But there are not any men in the whole 
world more truly independent than the journeymen. As they are well 
informed and skilful, sober and industrious, so are they free. The slaves 
of no low vanity which makes men in easy circumstances poor by making 
factitious wants beyond their means, they have enough to support them, 
and not enough to pamper and spoil. A good workman is to the full as 
independent of his master as the master is of him; in many crafts, a great 
deal more so. Among those men you never hear any demand for the 
ballot. No: they demand the right to vote! Give them that, and they 
will exercise it, like men, in the face of day ; and leave the little shop- 
keeper, smirking behind the counter when my lady condescendingly steps 
in, to sneak behind the ballot-box, when my lord is pleased to command 
his vote—or his account. Yes! these men, the ornament, the pride, and 
the glory of their country, are not suffered to choose her parliament; and 
are condemned to political annihilation. ‘Those men, whose exquisite 
skill and admirable dexterity carries the fame of your arts into every sea 
that a ship can plough, teaches envy to the proudest of your rivals, and 
inculcates admiration almost to worshipping, on every tribe, however re- 
mote, as soon as its existence is known—whose miraculous industry 
maintains a struggle against all disadvantages of climate and of soil with 
the most favoured nations of the earth; nay, even bears up against the 
intolerable burdens which representatives, they never had any choice in 
choosing, have laid upon them: these men, from whom our whole capa- 
city of continuing the government is derived, who nourish our commerce, 
who supply our revenue, whose genius and whose tvil are necessary to 
our existence—are treated as if they were beasts of burden; and neverare 
suffered to interfere in the management of those public affairs which, buy 
for them, would be hurled into instant confusion and destruction! These 
are they who now demand, not the ballot, but the rrancuisE; and the 
FRANCHISE they must, they will, they shall have! 


There is significant truth in this passage, a truth too, not 
preached for the first time by Lord Brougham, and one which we 
cannot but conceive is dear to and worthy of him, though we should 
regard his best days. 

Before we conclude we shall quote a passage illustrative of the 
writer’s exaggerated statements and corroborative of our belief that 
his strictures, advice, and warnings, do not precisely hit the exigen- 
cies of the present era in our history. He says,—and we put the 
paragraph into large type the more satisfactorily to shew its ex- 
travagance,—‘‘ I have given my solemn warning, as a friend both 
to prince and people: and most probably [ have given it in vain. 
Where was ever the monarch whom revolt did not take by surprise? 
Like the deceived and the dishonoured husband, the sovereign 1s 
always the last person whose eyes are opened to his position—and 
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for the same reason ; he wishes to be deceived, and all around him 
are ready to gratify him, by preventing the hateful truth from pene- 
trating to his ears. Thus slumbers the monarch softly upon the 
collected materials of the political explosion ; as the inhabitants of 
Vesuvius do, while the eruption is about to sweep them away. But 
his sleep is less pardonable than theirs, both because he always has 
repeated warnings, and because he is placed by Providence as a 
sentinel to watch over the safety of his people.” 

Perhaps we could not adduce a better proof of the writer’s mis- 
representations than thus by citing a paragraph in which a mere 
comparison, according to the flowers of speech, is made to beguile 
and mislead the mind, where a plainer and less ardent authority 
would have hesitated and felt that the interests at stake were too 
mighty and solemn to be the subject of oratorial flourish. Our 
last remark is, that we think the writer’s vituperation, in a measure 
neutralizes its proposed intent, but that it will be productive of some 
good in a way not contemplated by him. 





NOTICES. 


Art. XII.—History of England, from the Peace of; Utrecht to the Peace 
of Aizx-la-Chapelle. By Lord Manon, Vol. III. London: Murray. 
1838. 

Tuts is the last volume of a satisfactory work. The author may be a 

Tory; but, at least in this part of the performance, nothing has met our 

notice.that the most liberal regard to truth and generous construction can 

find fault with. The noble author has evidently studied accuracy through- 
out rather than a display of extreme opinions or elaborately fine writing. 

And yet as a specimen of literary composition, while familiar and simple, 

it is neat even to elegance; or, perhaps we shall explain ourselves better 

by saying that it bears the stamp of a mind whose riches and accomplish- 
ments are so abundant and prevailing as to require nothing like effort or 

a Sunday dress to set them off. In regard to the higher objects of 

history, Lord Mahon’s work will hereafter be consulted as by far the 

fullest and the least servile production that the era comprised by him has 
ever suggested or secured. 

This third and concluding volume extends over about ten years; viz., 
from 1738 to 1748. Of course there is abundant matter for detail and 
criticism in reference to domestic intrigue and political insincerity. The 
Walpole ministry and Queen Caroline are not unfertile themes. But 
the great feature of the period, in the estimation of ordinary readers will 
be the fortunes of Prince Charlie and the rebellion of forty-five, which 
the noble author has illustrated with remarkable success,—the * Stuart 
Papers” affording him novel and valuable materials. It will be best to 
confine our extracts to this romantic subject, not merely for the sake of 
interesting our readers, but for the proper purpose of testing the writer’s 
talents and taste. Accordingly we alight upon the young adventurer and 
copy his portrait belonging to that fresh era of manhood—the twenty- 
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fourth year. Who can wonder after examining this picture that the 
prince should have commanded the strongest and the dearest sympathies 
of Svotchmen and romance-lovers ? 

“ Charles Edward Stuart is one of those characters that cannot be por- 
trayed at a single sketch, but have so greatly altered, as to require a new 
delineation at different periods. View him in his later years, and we be- 
hold the ruins of intemperance—as wasted, but not as venerable as those 
of time; we find him in his anticipated age a besotted drunkard, a peevish 
husband, a tyrannical master,—his understanding debased, and his temper 
soured. But not such was the Charles Stuart of 1745! Not such was the 
gallant prince full of youth, of hope, of courage, who, landing with seven 
men in the wilds of Moidart, could rally a kingdom round his banner, and 
scatter his fues before him at Preston and at Falkirk! Not such was the 
gay and courtly host of Holyrood! Not such was he, whose endurance of 
fatigue and eagerness for battle shone pre-eminent, even amongst Highland 
chiefs ; while fairer critics proclaimed him the most winning in conversation, 
the most graceful in the dance! Can we think lowly of one who could 
acquire such unbounded popularity in so few months, and over so noble a 
nation as the Scots; who could so deeply stamp his image on their hearts 
that, even thirty or forty years after his departure, his name, as we are 
told, always awakened the most ardent praises from all who had known 
him,—the most rugged hearts were seen to melt at his remembrance,—and 
tears to steal down the furrowed cheeks of the veteran? Let us, then, 
without denying the faults of his character, or extenuating the degradation 
of his age, do justice to the lustre of his manhood. The person of Charles 
—(I begin with this, for the sake of female readers)—-was tall and well- 
formed ; his limbs athletic and active. He excelled in all manly exercises, 
and was inured to every kind of toil, especially long marches on foot, having 
applied himself to field sports in Italy, and become an excellent walker. 
His face was strikingly handsome, of a perfect oval and a fair complexion; 
his eyes light blue ; his features high and noble. Contrary to the custom 
of the time, which prescribed perukes, his own fair hair usually fell in long 
ringlets on his neck. This goodly person was enhanced by his graceful 
manners; frequently condescending to the most familiar kindness, yet al- 
ways shielded by a regal dignity, he had a peculiar talent to please and to 
persuade, and never failed to adapt his conversation to the taste or to the 
station of those whom he addressed. Yet he owed nothing to his edu- 
cation: it had been intrusted to Sir Thomas Sheridan, an Jrish Roman 
Catholic, who has not escaped the suspicion of being in the pay of the 
British government, and at their instigation betraying his duty as a teacher. 
I am bound to say that I have found no corroboration of so foul a charge. 
Sheridan appears to me to have lived and died a man of honour; but his- 
tory can only acquit him of base perfidy by accusing him of gross neglect. 
He had certainly left his pupil uninstructed in the most common elements 
of knowledge. Charles’s letters, which I have seen amongst the Stuart 
Papers, are written in a large, rude, rambling hand, like a schoolboy’s. In 
spelling, they are still more deficient. With him ‘ humour,’ for example, 
becomes umer ; the weapon he knew so well how to wield, isa sord; and, 
even his own father’s name appears under the alias of Gems. Nor are these 
errors confined to a single language: who--to give another instance from 
his French—would recognise a hunting-knife in cvoto de chas? I can, 
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therefore, readily believe that, as Dr. King assures us, he knew very little 
of the history or constitution of England. But the letters of Charles, while 
they prove his want of education, no less clearly display his natural powers, 
great energy of character, and great warmth of heart. Writing confidenti- 
ally, just before he sailed for Scotland, he says, ‘ I made my devotions on 
Pentecost Day, recommending myself particularly tu the Almighty on this 
occasion to guide and direct me, and to continue to me always the same 
sentiments, which are, rather to suffer any thing than fail in any of my 
duties.” His young brother, Henry of York, is mentioned with the utmost 
tenderness; and, though on his return from Scotland he conceived that he 
had reason to complain of Henry’s coldness and reserve, the fault is lightly 
touched upon, and Charles observes that, whatever may be his brother’s 
want of kindness, it shall never diminish his own. To his father, his tone 
is both affectionate and dutiful: he frequently acknowledges his goodness ; 
and when, at the outset of his great enterprise in 1745, he entreats a bles- 
sing from the pope, surely, the sternest Romanist might forgive him for 
adding, that he shall think a blessing from his parent more precious and 
more holy still.” 

Now for the other side of the picture :— 

“ In his youth, Charles, as we have seen, had formed the resolution of 
marrying only a Protestant princess ; however, he remained single during 
the greater part of his career, and when, in 1754, he was urged by his 
father to take a wife, he replied, ‘ The unworthy behaviour of certain 
ministers, the 10th of December, 1748, has put it out of my power to 
settle any where without honour or interest being at stake ; and were it 
even possible for me to find a place of abode, I think our family have had 
sufferings enough, which will always hinder meto marry, so long as in 
misfortune, for that would only conduce to increase misery, or subject 
any of the family that should have the spirit of their father to be tied neck 
and heels, rather than yield to a vile ministry.” Nevertheless, in 1772, 
at the age of fifty-two, Charles espoused a Roman Catholic, and a girl of 
twenty, Princess Louisa of Stulberg. This union proved as unhappy as 
it was ill assorted. Charles treated his young wife with very little kind- 
ness, He appears,in fact, to have contracted a disparaging opinion of 
her sex ingeneral; and I have found in a paper of his writing about that 
period. ‘* As for men, I have studied them closely ; and were I to live 
till fourscore, I could scarcely know them better than now; but as for 
women, I have thought it useless, they being so much more wicked and 
impenetrable.’ Ungenerous and ungrateful words! Surely as he wrote 
them, the image of Flora Macdonald should have risen in his heart and 
restrained his pen. The Count and Countess of Albany (such was the 
title they bore) lived together during several years at Florence, a harsh 
husband and an intriguing wife; until at length, weary of constraint, she 
eloped with her lover Alfieri. Thus left alone in his old age,Charles called 
to his house his daughter by Miss Walkinshaw and created her Duchess 
of Albany, through the last exercise of an expiring prerogative. She was 
born about 1753, and survived her father only one year. Another consola- 
tion of his dotage was a silly regard, and a frequent reference, to the 
prophecies of Nostradamus, several of which I have found among his 
papers. Charles afterwards returned to Rome with his daughter. His 
health had long been declining, and his life more than once despaired of ; 
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but in January 1788 he was seized with a paralytic stroke, which deprived 
him of the use of one half of the body, and he expired on the 30th of the 
same month. His funeral rites were pe: furmed by his brother, the cardinal 
at Frascati, In the vault of that church lie mouldering the remains of 
what was once a brave and gallant heart; and beneath St. Peter’s dome 
a stately monument, from the chisel of Canova, has since arisen to the 
memory of James the Third, Charles the Third, and Henry the Ninth 
kings of England—names which an Englishman can scarcely read without 
a smile or a sigh !”’ 





—— 


Art. XIII.—Histortcal Tales of the Southern Counties. 2 vols. Lon- 

don: Saunders and Otley. 1838. 
Tuersk Tales of the Southern Counties, not Countries as the title reads, ow- 
ing to a typographical error in the last number of our journal, are the pro- 
duction of a young man, we presume, as well as of an aspirant for public 
favour who has never before attempted a work upon a plan so extensive 
and difficult to execute. Ifsuch be the case we congratulate him, the per- 
formance being full of promise and positive beauty. It appears to us that 
the author has not merely made himself intimately acquainted with the 
periods and the local traditions he secks to illustrate, but that he possesses 
the art and the taste to fuse such materials into effective stories. His 
style is remarkable for its grace, while his imagination is keenly alive to 
the picturesque. 

The Tales are three in number, viz, “ The Sea Kings,” being a story of 
the times of Alfred the Great, “Sir Walter Tyrrel,” a Norman story, and 
‘«‘ William of Normandy.” We cannot of course, undertake to mangle any 
of the three by an oultine of the plot, nor shall we mar any of the best 
scenes by fragments which would be doing injustice to a nicely connected 
narrative. It will not, however, be acting unfairly either to author or 
reader if we extract two or three paragraphs from the very beginning of the 
first story. 

‘On the southern coast of Sussex, near its western extremity, bordering 
on Hampshire, a huge shapeless cliff of chalk-down, called Bow-hill, 
raises itself, eight or nine miles inland, overlooking the tract of level and 
fertile country which spreads from the foot of the declivity down to the 
sea-shore, like a gigantic sentinel detached from the main body of the 
South Downs, and forming an advanced guard. The eastern and south- 
eastern sides of this elevation are scooped out into several deep and abrupt 
dells, the largest of which is clothed with thickets of holly, ash, and juniper, 
and distinguished by a grove of yew trees, of such an age and enormous 
size as are seldom or never to be met with elsewhere, except single in some 
of our country church-yards, forming altogether a secluded scene of extra- 
ordinary and picturesque beauty. A few scattered trees of the same sort 
are also to be found on the summit of the hill, but stunted and distorted in 
their growth by the effects of the south-western blasts, which sweep keenly 
over the waste, impregnated with salt spray from the channel and the 
great Atlantic ocean. Short furze and heather clothe the ground between 
them, varied here and there with dwarfish blackthorns, whose branches are 
twisted into a thousand fantastic and capricious shapes, and variegated 
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with the black and white mosses and lickens, which thrive in abundance on 
every stick and stone. 

« But a very different scene is presented to the eye on descending into 
the low country, and entering on the rich fertile district lying south of the 
city of Chichester, called anciently the Manwode. ‘There the land is in- 
tersected by broad ditches, whose sides are waving with tall rushes, and 
the banks decorated with large and luxurious ferns, among which the 
broad shining green leaves of the hart’s-tongue or spleenwort bear witness 
to the dampness of the alluvial soil. Heavy crops of all kinds of grain 
everywhere meet the eye, and large herds of kine are seen lazily chewing 
the cud under the elms and among the grey willows. About the end of the 
seventh century, this territory or barony was granted by King Edilwalch, 
monarch ef the South Saxons, to St. Wilfred, formerly Archbishop of York, 
who landed on the coast, and converted the inhabitants to Christianity. 
It is recorded that two hundred and fifty of the natives were baptized by 
the St., who, ‘ at the same time enfranchised them of all bodily servitude 
and bondage, (as expressed by an old writer,) whom he made free both in 
bodice and soul,’ they having been given to him as slaves attached to the 
soil, in the same manner as other cattle. Nearly two hundred years had 
now elapsed since the first Christian church was raised, and the inhabitants 
had lived in content and tranquillity, under the peaceful rule of Wilfred’s 
successors in the episcopal office, employing themselves in agriculture and 
fishing. Their houses were, it is true, only clay huts, thatched with rushes ; 
but there was an air of order and cheerfulness about the inhabitants that 
showed they had felt the benefit of the glad message preached to them. ‘ of 
peace on earth, good will towards men.’ 

‘‘ Several small churches diversified the landscape with their low wooden 
spires, and though of no more imposing materials than a modern barn, yet 
the interior of these rural sanctuaries exhibited a neatness and cleanliness 
that would put to shame the mouldy and damp mildewed walls of many of 
those edifices which have been reared in their places. 

‘““Near one of these stood a cottage of scarcely more pretensions as to 
size than those which surrounded it P 

We like to see the characteristic features of any province or locality of 
Old England framed as a picture by such neat and elegant hands, as the 
above sketch evinces. It is hardly necessary to state that whoever can at 
starting do so well, will when he warms and approaches the active scenes 
of the story rise with his subject, and throw off with ease, freedom, and 
skill, whatever his fancy has outlined and whatever his delicate taste wishes 
to grace. We have derived much pleasure, and, we think, some instruction 
from these modest yvolumes,—modesty and talent being usually combined, 
as these qualities undoubtedly are, in the present instance. 








Art. X1V.— The Comite Almanack, for 1839. By Rigpum Funnipos, 
: Gent. London: Tilt. 

Grorce Crurksuank by his “righte merrie’? Cuts pertaining to the 

months of 1839, proves himself to be inexhaustible. Who ‘‘ Rigdum Fun- 

nidos” may be we do not know; but we must also bestow upon that 

humourous personage unlimited praise for what he has contributed to this 

‘Ephemeris in Jest and Earnest, containing all things, fitting for such a 
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work,” The announcement in the title-page that there are a dozen of 
Cuts, does by no means convey anything like the whole truth, The num. 
ber and variety of characteristic and illustrative scratches, black dots, and 
whimsicalities are absolutely endless and all replete with meaning. None 
of these things, however, can conveniently be transferred to our pages ; and 
therefore in keeping with our proper calling, we must resort to the letter- 
press: and in that letter-press what can be more suitable than the verses 
belonging to the 20th of June, 1838, the day on which Serjeant Talfourd 
withdrew his Copyright Bill? ‘The tune is, ‘‘ How to Screw on Author.” 


‘‘OQ Longman, Longman, Orme, Browne, Green, and Co. 
And other dons of Paternoster Row! 
O enemies of authors here below, 
From those who’re great to those who are but so— 


SO; 
Against you Slop indignant does complain, 
Clanks in your face his literary chain ; 
Stop, tyrants! who, for your peculiar gain, 
By day and night the contents of his brain 
drain. 


He sows the seed, you gather in the crops; 
You sack the till, and he supplies your shops : 
You quaff champagne, while meanest malt and hops 
Do scarcely once a fortnight enter Slop’s 
chops. 
So wickedly does fortune treat our crew : 
So partially she deals betwixt us two! 
Nothing can miserable authors do 
But squeeze and squeeze, while pitilessly you 
screw, 
Until you squeeze the hapless carcass dry. 
For such great wrongs is there no remedy ? 
O callous House of Commons ! tell us why 
You pass poor authors’ wrongs so careless-ly 
by? 
Be these the terms for literary men : 
First pay us authors, let booksellers then 
Feed after us who wield the godlike pen. 
O what shall I. O. U., learned ION ! 
when, 
Thy happy bill, by law here shall prevail, 
Leaving to me (and to my sons in tale), 
Of all my works the profit of the sale ; 
As for the publishers—why, rat it, they’d/ 
fail.” 





Art. XV.—Observations on the Foundation of Morals. By EvGe- 
nius. London: Longman. 1838. 

Turse Observations profess to have been suggested by Professor Whe- 

well’s Sermons on the same subject; affording a display of no small share 
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of nice metaphysical reasoning. In perusing the performance, however, 
Pope’s lines about philosophers being “at war about a name,” having 
oft the same meaning, occurred to us. We shall not at present invade 
the field, but content ourselves with copying the Preface on account of its 
brief statement of commanding truths. 

“It is requested,” says Eugenius, “ that those who take the trouble to 
read the following Essay will bear in mind—lIst. That special revelation 
is but little alluded to, because the question discussed relates only to that 
knowledge of duties which is supposed to be attainable without the inter- 
vention of miracles; and, secondly, that reason being the gift of God, all 
knowledge obtained through this medium is as clearly attributable to him 
as it would be if obtained by intuition or by direct revelation. 

+ Some persons are wont to talk of the arrogance of man in imagining 
that God has been bountiful enough to enable him, by means of the spe- 
cial gift which distinguishes him from other animals, to discover the 
duties which he is required to perform. Why it should be imputed as a 
sin to any man to suppose that our Creator bestowed his greatest gift for 
the furtherance of his greatest purpose, I know not. 

“We must indeed be conscious that the glimmering light of reason can 
show us but little of all we desire to know: but we shall surely better 
evince our gratitude by diligently employing the smallest spark of it 
which we may possess, in the discovery of moral truth, than by abusing 


it as a useless boon in the prosecution of the most important of all know- 
ledge.” 





Art. XIV.—Practical Observations on the Causesand Treatment of 
Curvatures of the Spine. By Samuget Hare, Surgeon. London: 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 1838. 

‘urs appears to us to be a valuable treatise on certain frightful distortions, 

which, especially in the case of the tender sex, have been greatly on the 

increase of late years. ‘The author’s experience is of an extraordinary 
kind in relation to the range of disease treated of; for he tells us that his 
practice has not only extended to the long period of nearly forty years, but 
that some years ago, he was himself afflicted with a morbid sensibility of 
the spine, which must have directed his attention with redoubled force to 
similar or kindred ailments. In his Observations on Treatment, will be 
found Hygyenic directions for the physical culture of youth, as a means 
of prevention. He has also given an etching and description of an appa- 
ratus for the correction of the deformity, which he has found to be of the 
most decided advantage in the various cases that have come under his care. 

A number of engravings illustrate the particular deformities instanced ; the 

woik altogether having a matured professional character, while the details 

are rendered plain and deeply interesting to the general reader. 


Art. XVI1—The Writer and Student’s Grammar of the English Lan- 
guage. London: Whittaker. 1838. 
BETTER Grammar than ‘ Cobbett’s ;”’ for while it is an improvement 
upon his plan, it avoids those political and personal examples which that 


Singular and prejudiced man cherished, and the opinions he was ever apt 
to obtrude, 
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Art. XVIII.— Westwood’s we mae Text-Book. London: Orr and 
Co. 1838. 

Mr. WEstwoon is Secretary to the Entomological Society of London, and 
the contributor to the ‘‘ British Cyclopedia of Natural History,” of most 
of the papers which have appeared in that popular work, coming under his 
particular department. The combined uninterrupted form into which 
these interesting articles are here thrown, must recommend the work as an 
excellent ‘T'ext-Book to the students of one of the most engaging and beau- 
tiful branches of Natural History. 





Art. XIX.—The Roman Lovers: a Tale. London: Bull. 1838, 

A sTory professing to belong to the times of Vespasian must labour under 
two disadvantages. First, the general want of sympathy in modern times 
with ancient manners; and, secondly,which, indeed, accounts in a great 
measure for the former fact.—the almost total want of knowledge which 
every writer in our day must experience when the living and characteristic 
manners of the ancient Romans are to be pictured. The consequence is, 
that instead of actual and warm life there is seldom anything better than a 
dry and stiff translation of terms and ideas from the classic writers convey- 
ing merely general impressions, or the mere thoughts of a modern in the 
caricature dress of anancient. The present story, however, contains a great 
deal of good writing and thought, albeit, labouring under the artificial 
drawbacks mentioned. It is superior to many works of the class. 





Art. XX.—An Introduction to the Translation of English Poetry 
into Latin Elegtacs and Hexameters. By the Rev. F. B. Gretrton, 
B. D. London: Whittaker. 

Tuk learned author of this Introduction is Master of Stamford Grammar 

School. We know not which to admire most in the execution of the work,— 

the experience or thetaste displayed. ‘To students in the higher branches 

of erudition and literary refinement it will be of eminent service. 





Art. XX].—The Churches of London. No. XXIV. London: Tilt. 
1839. 

WE regularly receive this handsome and valuable work as its successive 
parts are issued ; this succession be it remembered, being regular and in 
perfect keeping as well as fulfilment of the original promise of the pro- 
prietors and publishers. ‘The present number is devoted to St. Swithin’s, 
Cannon-street,—St. Magnus’, London-bridge,—and St. Mildred’s, Bread-st. 
The cescriptive matter exhibits the usual knowledge and taste as regards 
historical and architectural particulars. 





Ant. XXII.—A Letter to the Lord Chancellor on the Present State of 
the Law of Lunacy. London: Crofts. 1839. 

A sarrister of the Inner Temple is the declared author of this pamphlet, 

which appears to us to contain, in a short space, sensible suggestions for 

the amendment of a branch of English law, than which none is more 1m- 

portant or interesting that falls under the jurisdiction of the highest equity 

judge in the land. 
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Art. XXII].—The Works of Ben Jonson. Witha Memoir of his Life 

and Writings. By Barry Cornwati. London: Moxon. 
Mr. Moxon must have the prospect of a large scale to allure or to allow 
him to publish this sterling and large volume at a price so moderate as he 
has put upon it. Atany rate he has done the cause of true English lite- 
rature a service by the speculation ; for, however common it may be to hear 
people speak of ** O rare Ben,” as a constellation, if not of the first, at least 
of a secondary magnitude when named along with Shakspeare, we believe 
he has in the present day very few readers. By students more choice than 
the multitude of ordinary people, his Plays, Entertainments, Masques, 
Poems, Translations, &c., ought now to be—and no doubt will be largely 
sought after, unless some of the finest treasures of our language of a dramatic 
form, and some of the most perfect pictures of a past age be neglected, 
when put into an attractive and convenient shape, and made so accessible. 
The glossary and the index, not to speak of the prefatory Memoir, are a 
real recommendation, rendering the reprint useful and valuable, and a suit- 
able companion to the Shakspeare which the same spirited publisher has 
lately brought out. 

The Memoir is creditable to Barry Cornwall, chiefly as containing a 
rapid, impartial, agreeable, and satisfactory sketch of Jonson’s history, so 
far as it has been ascertained and interpreted by the best authorities, Gif- 
ford’s Life being adopted in the main as regards the poet’s moral character, 
while the estimate of his contemporaries and the view taken of the Drama, 
is judicious as well as more novel. 

We do not think it necessary to trace with the author of the present 
Memoir the leading particulars in Jonson’s chequered history, or to note 
the dates or the merits of his numerous and miscellaneous works. The 
following are portions of a general estimate, from which it will be seen that 
the author of it is no partisan and no indiscriminate panegyrist, which is 
saying something more than can be advanced concerning Gifford’s criticisms 
and life of the dramatist. 

Having spoken of Shakspeare, the sketch proceeds :— 

“ It is small disparagement to Jonson to say, that he stands second only 
toso wonderful a man. And we think that, on the whole, he must be 
held (in the drama) to occupy the second place. The palm should always 
be given to originality, and, amongst the contemporaries of Shakspeare, 
Jonson was the most original. 

“ This is no slight praise; considering that amongst them were Mar- 
lowe, Beaumont and Fletcher, Webster, Marston, Decker, Middleton, 
Massinger, Tourneur, Ford, and others. Itis true that it would be easy 
to quote passages from almost any of these poets, superior in single excel- 
lence to anything that can be found in the pages of Jonson. But in esti- 
mating their value, we must recollect that (with the exception only of 
Marlowe, who preceded him, and perhaps Massinger) they derived their 
style, in a great measure, from Shakspeare ;— 


* As to their fountain, stars 
Repairing, in their golden urns draw light. 


“ Johnson stood alone. His course lay beside that of Shakspeare’s ; not 
in his track. He took his way, on a far lower level, it is true, yet ona 
way that he had himself discovered. He borrowed help, indeed, not un- 
frequently from his friends the ancients, and illuminated his subjects with 
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their thoughts ; but, so far as regards the style or constitution of his plays, 
Jonson was decidedly original. He owed as little to his contemporaries, 
or to the English poets who preceded him, as Shakspeare himself.” 

Barry Cornwall, however, will not yield to the habit of comparing 
Jonson with Shakspeare, as has sometimes been done with the view of ele. 
vating the former above his due level, or disparaging the latter in any respect 
so as to neutralize the distance between them. It has frequently been the 
case, for instance, to praise the judgment of Jonson at the expense of the 
other. This method is happily ridiculed and exposed in the Memoir, in 
the following paragraphs, which will suffice to convey a favourable idea of 
the writer’s sensible and elegant sketch :— 

‘* When we speak of‘ judgment,’ we must mean judgment in reference 
to the entire drama, not to a mere arrangement of scenes or events (which 
are little more than its mechanism) but to the construction and develop- 
ment of characters, the conduct and style of the dialogue, and the gene- 
ral truth and completeness of the play. Now, taking all these things into 
consideration, there cannot, we conceive, be a doubt as to the immense 
superiority of Shakspeare. In the management of his scenes, Jonson is 
frequently injudicious, inasmuch as he is very prolix and inaetive, making 
little or no progress in the story; whilst the speeches, as in * Catiline, and 
other dramas, are tedious beyond those of any contemporary writer. He 
is injudicious,where he introduces into his dramas a multitude of charac- 
ters who throw no light upon the story, and lend no interest to it, occu- 
pying space that had better have been bestowed upon the principal agents 
of the plot. He is injudicious, because he has selected subjects of tempo- 
rary fashion and interest as the ground-works for the display of his hu- 
mour; instead of resorting to those qualities of the mind,which, however they 
may vary with circumstances, are nevertheless permanent in themselves, 
and matters of interest to all men. Again, the very principle and essence 
of a play consists in its attracting the sympathy of the audience, for one or 
more of the persons of the drama; and yet there is scarcely a male, and 
not one female character in the entire range of Jonson’s plays, concerning 
whose fate we trouble ourselves even for an instant. It is these draw- 
backs that,—notwithstanding much good and some beautiful writing, 
notwithstanding an abundance of sententions sayings, and a great deal of 
wit and humour,—have banished the dramas of Ben Jonson from the 
English stage. 

“ And yet, the works of our author richly deserve the attention of every 
one desirous of becoming acquainted with English literature. For he is 
a sound and sensible thinker, at all times. His style is, for the most part, 
pire and natural; sometimes, indeed, degenerating i:to vulgarity, (we 
mean, beyond what the subject requires,) but rarely exhibiting any of 
those signs of bombast and pretension which distinguish a weak writer. 
If Jonson did not feel the highest inspiration of ‘ the god,’ he was at least 
free from the false affatus. He had no affectation, no hypocrisy. He 
never lent himself to mean or dishonest purposes. His objects were to 
brand vice and ridicule folly; and he did this with a vigorous hand. 
Generally speaking, he is sententious, witty, humorous, learned, obser- 
vant, and acute ; rich in illustration ; frequently airy and fanciful ; rarely 
pathetic ; and never sublime. In enforcing a proposition, however, hefac- 
cumulates sentence after sentence, thought after thought, till the original 
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idea is lost, or looks impoverished, amidst the wealth with which it is sur- 
rounded. Thisnot only injuries the idea, but mars the truth of his charac- 
ters. It is the fault even of Sir Epicure Mammon’s splendid visions. There 
is nothing savouring of luxury which the Roman writers have put upon 
record, that he does not treat us with. A true epicure would have had a 
more select taste, we think, and have contented himself with fewer deli- 
eacies. Atall events, he would not have placed all things upon a level ; 
for that shews that he had atrue relish for none. He who appreciates 
wines, likes the best wines, which are few. He who really loves ‘ the 
sex,’ loves but one woman,—at a time. 

« Jonson’s great strength lay in satire, and in his power of depicting 
manners. Asa censor of morals, as a corrector of the vices and follies 
of his age, he deserves especial remark. At those times, he seems really 
inearnest. He forgets his learning and his books, and sends forth his 
indignation or his contempt in condensed and vigorous sentences. The 
invectives which some of his characters lavish on others, are models in 
their way. The hate or scorn which they exhibit is intense. Nothing 
can exceed the abuse, except the recrimination. There is no title or 
epithet wanting, which the dictionary of the vulgar tongue presents : 
there isno sparing, no relenting; neither delicacy nor remorse. If the 
accusation is like some biting acid, the retort is the actual cautery. 

‘“‘ As moral satires, or as histories, putting upon record the manners 
and humours of the age in which he lived, Jonson’s plays are extremely 
valuable. But we cannot prevail upon ourselves to entertain great respect 
for his (mere) dramatic talent. For his characters do not represent men 
and women, with the medley of vices and virtues common to human nature 
about them; but each is the personification of some one single humour, 
and no more. There is no fluctuation—no variety or relief in them. 
His people speak with a malice prepense. ‘They utter by rote what is set 
down for them, every one pursuing one leading idea from beginning to 
end, and taking his cue evidently from the prompting of the poet. They 
speak nothing spontaneously. The original design of each character is 
pursued so rigidly, that, let what will happen, the one single humour is 
ever uppermost, always the same in pvint of force, the same in its mode 
of demonstration; instead of being operated on by circumstances, in- 
creased or weakened, hurried or delayed, or turned aside, as the case may 
require. 

“ Taking them, however, for what they are, they possess great merit. 
They have nothing to do with the passions, and do not contain the ele- 
ments of the higher Drama. But as abstractions, or personifications of 
humours, his people are in excellent keeping. They are full of wit, good 
sense, and shrewd observation ; and exhibit the masculine character of 
the Author, his learning, his industry, and his perseverance, (not to say 
inveteracy of purpose) to perfection. 

“ If Jonson intended, as we will presume, to describe manners, to em. 
body humours, and to scatter his wit and indignation upon the vices and 
follies of the world around him, he has succeeded in his design. And it 
Would be unjust indeed to try him by a rule that does not apply to his 
particular case, or to insist that he is wanting in those excellences that 
he never sought to attain. In his own way he need not fear comparison 
with anyone. It is only when his admirers lift him up, unwisely, to the 
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height of Shakspeare, that he falls, and seems for a moment to lose his 
real stature and elevation. 

“In enumerating the claims of Jonson upon the admiration of his 
countrymen, it should not be forgotten that he was creator of the 
‘ Masqug, or the improver of it to such a degree as almost to entitle him 
tu the honours of an inventor. No one has approached him in this re- 
spect. Noone ever mingled the grotesque and the elegant so well, in 
these now obsolete amusements. Ben’s mind had a gentle and graceful, 
as well as a rugged aspect. Besides the satire and humour, and strong 
common sense with which his works abound, there are in them frequent 
references to what is beautiful in nature—refined and delicate fancies— 
songs, moving to music—learned, remote allusions, that take us from the 
‘ ignorant present,’ into those regions of dim antiquity in which the Poet 
sought his inspiration. He is never tired with referring to Greek and 
Roman story, to— 

‘* Sage Nestor’s counsels, and Ulysses’ slights, 
Tydides’ fortitude, as Homer wrought them 
In his immortal phant’sie, for examples 
Of the heroic virtue.” 





Art. XXIV.—Tilt’s Almanacs, §c. for 1839. 

We have on the dying of former years been perplexed how to deal in 
a compact space with Mr. Tilt’s multitudinous and multifarious race of 
Almanacs ; but never before did he soconfound and astonish us by means of 
variety, beauty, and utility. Here they are in all shapes, sizes, and hues, at 
rates counting from single pence to shillings. Not only are there sheets for 
the wall, leaves for the desks, and circu/ars for the crown of the hat; but 
there are Sunday Almanacs, Pocket Almanacs, *‘ Useful,’ ‘* National,” 
‘* Paragon Almanacs,” &c., some with arabesque borders, others richly 
emblazoned, and all of them astonishingly full of information suitable to their 
individual titles. Some century hence it will, we have no doubt, be deemed 
one of the most interesting of antiquarian researches and accumulation, 
these:same annual publications ; especially as people are almost universally 
regardless of them the moment they have run the circuit of the year. The 
progress of almanac making, since the change of the stamp duties, in re- 
gard to them, down only to the commencement of 1839, has already become 
a curious chapter in the history of modern literature. 

We have also received Oliver and Boyd’s ‘‘ Penny” and “ Three- 
penny” Almanacs, than which none are more useful upon a similar scale. 
For the North they are unrivalled. 





Art. XXV. 
1.—Rudiments of the Latin Language. By the Rev. W. Foster, A.M. 
London: Whittaker. 1838. 
2.— Rudiments of the Greek Language. By the Same. 
‘Tug student who desires to derive the greatest possible benefit from either 
of these school-books, must possess and ponder both ; and then they will 
reciprocally explain and teach one another. Our reasons for speaking 
thus will be best conveyed in Mr. Foster’s own words, at the beginning of 
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his Preface to the Rudiments of the Greek. ‘‘ Upon commencing,” says 
he, ‘“* the Greek Grammar, it is desirable that the student, who has made 
some progress in Latin, should find that the knowledge he has already ac- 
quired is of direct assistance to him. To effect this, the author has 
endeavoured to make the Grammars of the Greek and Latin Languages as 
similar to each other as possible—by observing the same arrangement 
throughout—by giving, where it could be done, parallel examples in the 
nouns, verbs, &c.: and by expressing the rules of the Syntax in precisely 
the same words.” 

Jn regard to languages which bear such a close affinity to one another 
«1s exists in the case of those under consideration, there are obvious 
advantages connected with this method. Such as, not merely that of lessen- 
ing the labour of the teacher, but the far more important one—viz., that of 
giving early and interesting lessons in the study of comparative and uni- 
versal grammar. Mr. Foster, who is head master of St. Paul’s School, 
Southsea, has no doubt discovered the advantages of such an arrangement 
and treatment in the course of his experience. 

In both grammars, Mr. F. has introduced certain deviations from the 
ordinary rules usually adopted in such elementary works as regards conju- 
gations, tenses, declensions, &c.; with reference to those alterations, which 
admit of discussions of a more intricate kind than we can here enter 
into, we can only say that we are not prepared to pronounce him in 
error; while, on the other hand, it has long appeared to us, that there is 
much of ancient prejudice exemplified in the majority of grammars of the 
dead languages, that cannot bear up against anything like rigid inves- 
tigation and clear analysis. 





Art. XXVI.—The Coronation. A Poem, in Siz Cantos. By C.G. 

SHarRPuEY, B.A. London: printed forthe Author. 1838. 
We gather from the preface that the very loyal and highly delighted 
author of these Cantos wooed the poetic muse at an early age, till severer 
efforts of a professional character obliged him to relinquish the day-dreams 
of youth, and the hope of ‘* winning some leaves of the laurels of Parnas- 
sus.” The time at length came, however, when during the leisure oc- 
casioned by a tedious attack of rheumatism, Poetry became a relaxation, 
the accession of our youthful Queen presenting itself as an animating 
theme for about two hundred and sixty octavo pages of verse, and afford- 
ing an opportunity for a goodly, list of subscribers, royal, noble and gentle, 
to testify their patriotism and joy, as well as their satisfaction at the man- 
ner in which the author has acquitted himself. The work, in fact, is 
dedicated by permission to the Duchess of Kent. 

We cannot say, now, that the Coronation mania has subsided and people 
have had time to come to their senses, that Mr. Sharpley’s Cantos warm 
our feelings so completely as they might have done on a certain day. It 
must be confessed, at the same time, that there is no lack of earnestness, 
in the performance, so that the details are often minute, literal, and inven- 
torial to an amusing degree. We shall quote two or three verses, after 
having been conducted to Westminster Abbey, from which the trim of the 
Poet may be understood :— 
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“Tn the northern Transept beauty arms 


A host of the fair with all her charms ; 
As lovely as flowers in spring’s parterre, 
When shaken by breezes that scent the air, 
And seem, as in mirthful joyance gay, 
To laugh in the face of the golden day. 
Ah Sarem,* thou well might’st turn and gaze, 
To see such a constellation blaze ; 
And own thy beauty ripening sun, 
By the Isles of the West was far out done. 
All velvet the Airide’s crimson glow, 
That graces the Titled Fair ; 
Open and sloped from the girdle below, 
To show the white uudercoat there. 
Backward the mani/e of crimson is flung, 
And low are its tasselled cordons hung, 
Pure in the bordering miniver, 
But spotted the cape with ermine fur; 
And broader those ermine rows we see 
And longer the train, for each higher degree.” 


The Poet is in raptures with all who are titled, and with the trappings 


of state. 


He invites the reader’s attention, thus, among many other 


ecstatic praises :-— 


‘‘ If honour wait on noble birth,— 


Behold the noblest sons of earth : 
If learning veneration claim,— 
Behold the sons of lettered fame : 
If genius,—there are souls, whose fire 
Breathes in the page, or o’er the lyre : 
If wisdom,—there is ripened thought, 
With all the lore of ages fraught, 
Or does the freeborn bosom glow 
Towards those whose guide is honour’s star, 
To bear out fame and arms afar ?>— 
Behold the brave, who quelled the foe, 
And waded deep through crimson war. 
Hither have thronged both peer and page, 
And dame and damsel in robe of state; 
The soldier gay, and the senator sage, 
And heralds, in antique weeds to wait; 
Through the world was temple e’er filled with a crowd 
Of such beauties bright, and such ¢it/es proud ?” 


The author intimates that he has a facility in the art of versification ; 


but this 1s not always an enviable talent. Yet what is more to the pur- 
pose, the publication, it is hinted, has been a remiiicrating concern. 
Still we cannot advise him to risk his interests upon a simiiar scale at any 
future period; for it is not to be supposed that special circumstances will 
ever prove so propitious to the venture; and we doubt not he might, 
even when the victim of a tantalizing and painful complaint, be much 
better employed than in stringing doggerel rhymes together. 








* The Turkish Ambassador. 
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Art. XXVII.— Guides to Trade and Guides to Service. London : Knight. 
1838. 

Tue series of industrial Guide-Books which are in the course of publication 
hy Mr. Knight, are intended to prepare young persons for the choice of an 
occupation, by instructing them in the peculiar duties, and as far as requi- 
site, in the technical details of the various departments of Service or Trade 
in which they are likely to be engaged as they advance in life; that is to 
say, to give such a general knowledge of the occupations which the mass of 
the people are called upon to'follow, as may prepare the young for the proper 
discharge of their duties, and systematize much of the practical information 
which the adult has now, in most cases, to learn without a Guide. Such 
is the professed object of these publications. Now, from the specimens 
which we have seen, as well as upon abstract principles, we are of opinion 
that by a Guide to a particular Trade, such as that of a “ Printer,” a good 
deal of genera! information may be imparted, though, as regards the manual 
department of the business,—the activity and the accuracy of the eye, the 
dexterity and expedition of the fingers, nothing but practice and habit will 
materially avail. With regard, however, to the Guides to Service, such as 
that to the ‘* Maid of All Work,”’ we suspect no very extensive degree of 
benefit or good will attend such sorts of instruction. 

In the first place, —the persons who, with few exceptions, enter into the 
situation mentioned in this country, begin in early life, and are not ina 
condition to betake themselves to the study and reading of such directories 
as these Guides; neither are they likely to have their attention ever called 
to them by their poor parents, who look upon the kind of service in question 
but as a last resort, and not asa particular, regular, systematized profes- 
sion, which any one would think of adopting voluntarily. 

In the second place,—after the maid has been fairly installed, she has 
either too much to do, and is too much chagrined to think of studying the 
principles and details of “* All-Work” in books, and, as if for future emi- 
nence, in an unwelcome department; or, if she be favourably situated, she 
looks to be promoted, and is too weil pleased with the system which she 
and her mistress pursue, to listen to mere caterers of stale rules and stale 
anecdotes with which these Guides are stored. 

In the third place,—there is really something offensive and insulting in 
the very tendering of gratuitous advice by persons in a superior station of 
life to those who cannot better theirs, or rise to an equal level with the 
directors. ‘There is necessarily involved or felt, that an impertinent tone of 
dictation is indulged. 

The truth is, that in the artificial state of European society, and particu- 
larly as regards servants, the feelings and manners which long ago obtained 
as to vassalage, serfdom, and bondage, have not to this day been eradicated ; 
while jealousy on the one hand and tyranny on the other widely prevail. 
Who, in this case, is the strongest? Who the most to blame? which the 
party for whom Mr. Knight should publish Guide-Books? The proper 
answer will at once present itself: let him try his hand and advice upon 
the right party. 

What! do we mean to argue that there should be no distinction of ranks, 
and stations, and functions; that all should be masters; that none should 
be in servitude; or rather, do we suppose that such an equality can ever 
exist, while human nature is what itis? By no means;—but we mean 
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and fearlessly assert, that according to the rule of morals, and for the real 
benefit of society, there ought to be between master and servant a mutual 
and equal contract virtually of the following sort :—that there should be 
no overbearing on the one hand, no departure from the nature of the under- 
stood agreement, nothing, in short, that would imply a relinquishment of 
self-respect on the part of the servant—while, on the other hand, the ser- 
vant should cheerfully perform certain kinds of labour, for certain stipu- 
lated and understood compensations. But the obligations on the master 
are by no means exhausted even when he has performed his part of the 
equal contract according to the rules of justice. He has numerous and 
pressing duties to perform— of an exemplary, a moral, and a religious cha- 
racter. When shall the right views be taken by either party? We 
answer, not until a great social and moral improvement occur in the 
whole community; an improvement, however, which we do not expect will 


in any considerable degree be forwarded by Mr. Knight’s Guides to Ser- 
vice. 





Art. XXVIII.—The Elements of Practical Geology. By Farprrick 
Burr. London: Whittaker. 1851, 

A GReaTLy enlarged and indeed, in various respects, a re-cast edition of an 

excellent introduction to the study of Geology, as well as a clear and full 

directory to the economic application of principles to practical purposes, as 

in the case of mining, or other engineering operations. 





Art. XXIX.—Life’s Lessons. A Tale. London: Tilt. 1838. 
Tuts Tale is by the Author of * Tales that might be True;”’ and like what 
might be expected from the titles of both works, the writer has studiously 
and successfully avoided extravagant romance, and all high wrought narra- 
tive in regard tocharacter and incident. ‘“ Life’s Lessons,” however, while 
a production that inculcates forcibly and truly excellent moral principles 
and feelings, is a very able and affecting performance. 





Art. XXX.—A New Method of Learning to Read, Write,and Speak a 
Language in Siz Months, adapted to the German. By H. G. Outen- 
porFF. London: Whittaker. 1838. 

Captain Basit Hau was a Pupil of the Author of this ingenious work ; 

and that gallant gentleman’s strong recommendation of the system will go 

much further than anything we can say of it after a hasty glance. The 

Captain, indeed, has applied the method to several lauguages and proved 

its efficacy. ‘This method is to employ a vast number of questions embrac- 

ing all leading ideas, or such as are most ordinarily introduced, as well as 
the names and relations of almost every familiar object, and to frame an 
answer couched in the same words of the question as nearly as possible. 

Thus, ‘“ Have you ahorse?” ‘I haveahorse.” The principles and rules 

of grammar are also made the subject of exercise, the exercises being 

written and read aloud, before the teacher. 
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